GEORGE RN. 


1E O ROE, by the Grace of Cop, King of Great Bri- 
. tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 


I To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 
Whereas Our Truſty and Well-beloved BERNARD LinToT of 
our "oy of London, Bookſeller, has humbly repreſented un- 
to Us that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the IL IAD of 
Ho MEA, from the Greek, in Six Volumes in Folio, by 
ALEXANDER Porr Gent. with large Notes upon each Book: 
And whereas the ſaid BERNARD LinTOT has informed Us 
that he has been at a great Expence in carrying on the ſaid 
Work : and that the fole Right and Title of the Copy of 
the ſaid Work is veſted in the ſaid BERNARD LIN Tor: He 
has therefore humbly beſought Us to grant him Our Royal Pri- 
. Vilege and Licence for the ſole Printing and Publiſhing thereof 
for the Term of fourteen Years. WE being graciouſly pleaſed 
to encourage ſo uſeful a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend to his 
Requeſt ; and do therefore hereby give and grant unto the ſaid 
Bernard LinToT Our Royal Licence and Privilege for the 
ſole printing and publiſhing the ſaid Six Volumes of the II IAD 
of Ho MER, tranſlated by the ſaid ALEXANDER Porr, for 
and during the Term of fourteen Years, to be computed from 
the Day of the Date hereof, ſtrictly charging and prohibiting 
all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms and Dominions to reprint 
erabridge the ſame, either in the like or any other Volume or 
Volumes whatſoever ; or to import, buy, vend, utter or diſtri- 
bute any Copies of the ſame, or any part thereof reprinted be- 
yond the Seas, within the ſaid Term uf fourteen Years, with- 
out the Conſent and Approbation of the ſaid BERNARD Lin- 
ToT, His Heirs, Executors and Aſſigns, by Writing under his 
or their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they and e- 
very of them offending herein will anſwer the contrary at their 
Perils, and ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of 
this Our Realm may be inflicted: Whereof the Maſter, War- 
dens and Company of Stationers of Our City of London, Com- 
miſſioners and other Officers of Our Cuſtoms, and all other Our 
Officers and Miniſters whom it may concern, are to take No- 
tice, that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein fig+ 
nificd. Given at Our Court at St. Fames's the ſixth Day of May, 
1715. in the firſt Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 


JaMES STANHOPE. 
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O MER is univerſally allow'd to have 
had the greateſt Invention of any wri- 
ter whatever. The praiſe of judg- 
ment Virgil has juſtly conteſted with 
him, and others may have their pre- 

tenſions as to particular excellencies; but his In- 

vention remains yet unrival'd. Nor is it a won- 
der if he has ever been acknowledg d the greateſt 
of poets, who moſt excelld in that which is the 
very foundation of poetry. It is the Invention | 

that in different degrees diſtinguiſhes all great Ge- 
nius's: The utmoſt ſtretch of human ſtudy, learn- 

ing, and induſtry, which maſter every thing beſides, 
can never attain to this. Ir furniſhes art with all her 
materials, and without it, Judgment itſelf can at beſt 

but ſteal wiſely : For Art is only like a prudent ſtew- . 
ard that lives. on managing the riches of Nature. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judg- 
ment, there is not even a ſingle beauty in them but 
is owing to the invention: As in the moſt regular 
gardens, however Art may carry the greateſt appea- 
rance, there is not a plant or flower but is the gift 
of Nature. The firſt can only reduce the beauties 
of the latter into a more obvious figure, which the 

common eye may better take in, and is therefore 
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PREFACE. 


more entertain'd with them. And perhaps the reaſon, 


why moſt Criticks are inclin'd to prefer a judicious 
and methodical genius to a great and fruitful one, is, 
becauſe they find it eaſier for themſelves to purſue 
their obſervations through an uniform and bounded 
walk of art, than to comprehend the vaſt and various 
extent of nature. 

Our author's work is a wild Paradiſe, where if we 
cannot ſee all the beauties ſo diſtinctly as in an order d 
Garden, it is only becauſe the number of them 1s 
infinitely greater. *Tis like a copious nurſery which 
contains the ſeeds and firſt productions of every 
kind, out of which thoſe who follow'd him have but 
ſelected ſome particular plants, each according to his 
fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If ſome things are 
too luxuriant, it is owing to the richneſs of the ſoil; 
and if others are not arriv'd to perfection or maturity, 
it is only becauſe they are over-run and oppreſt by 


thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 


Itis to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we 
are to attribute that unequal'd fire and rapture, which 
is ſo forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical 


| fpiritis maſter of himſelf while he reads him, What 


he writes is of the moſt animated nature imaginable ; 
every thing moves, every thing lives, and is put in 
action. If a council be call'd, or a battel fought, you 


are not coldly inform'd of what was ſaid or done as 


from a third perſon ; the reader is hurry'd out ot 
himſelf by the force of the Poet's imagination, and 
turns in one place to a hearer, in another to a ſpecta- 
tor. The courſe of his verſes reſembles that of the 
army he deſcribes, | 
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They pour along like a fire that ſweeps the whole earth 
beforeit.Tishoweverremarkable that his fancy, which 
is 
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is every where vigorous, is not diſcover d immediate- 
at the beginning of his poem in its fulleſt ſplendor : 

L in the progreſs both upon himſelf and others, 
— pede on fire like a chariot- wheel, by its own 
rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt thought, correct elo- 
cation, poliſh'd numbers, may have been found in a 
thouſand; but this poetical fire, this Vivida vis animi, 
in a very few. Even in works where all thoſe are 
im or neglected,this can over-power criticiſm, 
and make us admire even while we diſapprove. Nay, 
where this appears, though attended with abſurdities, 
it brightens all the rubbiſh about it, till we ſee no- 
thing but its own ſplendor. This Fire isdiſcern'd in 
Virgil, but diſcern'd as through aglaſs, reflected from 
Homer, more ſhiningthan fierce, but every where equal 
and conſtant: In Lacan and Statius, it burſts out in 
ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſnes: In Milton, it 
lows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon ar- 
or by the force of art: In Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes be- 
fore we are aware, like an accidental fire from hea- 
ven: But in Homer, and in him only, it burns every 
where clearly, and every where irrefſtibly. | 
I ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt In- 
vention exerts itſelf in a miannenuperiour to that of 
any Poet, through all the main conſtituent parts ot 
his work, as it is the great and peculiar characte- 
riſtick which diſtinguiſhes him fromall other authors. 
This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
Star, which in the violence of its courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex. It ſeem'd not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compaſs of nature; all the inward paſſions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to ſupply his characters; and all 
the outward forms and images of w_ for his de- 
ſcriptions; but wanting yet an ampler ſphere to ex- 
patiate in, he open d a new and boundleſs walk for 


his imagination, and c Nn a world for himſelf — 
| 7 


the invention of Fable. That which Ariſtotle calls the 
Soul of Poetry, was firſt breath'd into it by Homer. I 
ſhall begin with conſidering him in this part, as it is 
naturally the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means 
the deſign of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probable, the allego- 
rical, and the marvellous. The probable fable is the 
recital of ſuch actions as though they did not happen, 
yet might, in the common courſe of Nature: Or of 
ſuch as though they did, become fables by the addi- 
tional epiſodes and manner of telling them. Of this 
ſort is the main ſtory of an Epic poem, the return 
of Ulyſſes, the ſettlement of the Trojans in Italy, or 
the like. That of the Thad is the anger of Achilles, 
the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever was choſen 
by any Poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter 
variety of incidents and events, and crouded with a 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, battles, and 
epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes are of the utmoſt latitude 
and irregularity. The action is hurry'd on with the 

moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole duration employs 
not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of ſo 
warm a genius, aided himſelf by taking in a more 
extenſive ſubject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and contracting the deſign of both Homer's poems into 
one, which is yet but a fourth part as large as his. 
The other Epic Poets have us d the ſame practice, 
but generally carry d it fo far as to ſuperinduce a mul- 
tiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, and 
loſe their readers in an unreaſonable length of time. 
Nor is it only in the main deſign that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they have fol- 
low'd bim in every epiſode and part of _ If 
he has given a regular catalogue of an army, they all 
draw up their forces in the ſame order. If he has 

funeral games for Parroclys, Virgil has the fame for 
ohh #2 a5 Anchiſes, 
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Anchiſes, and Stativs (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of Archemorns. 
If Uly/es viſit the ſhades, the Z meas of Virgil and Sci- 


pio of Silius are ſent after him. If he be detain'd from 


his return by the allurements of Calypſo, ſo is Areas 
by Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida. 1 Achilles be ab- 
ſent from the army on the ſcore of a quarrel through 
half the poem, Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſt as 
long, on the like account. If he gives his hero a ſuit 
of celeſtial armour, Virgil and Taſſo make the ſame 
preſent to theirs. Virgil has not only obſerv'd this 
cloſe imitation of Homer, but where he had not led 
the way, ſupply'd the want from other Greek au- 
thors. pus the ſtory of Siuon and the taking of Troy 
was copied (ſays Macrobius) almoſt word for word 
from Piſander, as the Loves of Dido and Æueas are 
taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon in Apollonius, 
and ſeveral others in the ſame manner. 

To proceed to the allegorical fable: If we reflect 
upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of 
nature and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer is gene- 
rally ſuppos'd to have —_ up in his allegories, what 
a new and ample ſcene of wonder may this conſide- 
ration afford us? How fertile will that imagination 
appear, which was able to clorhe all the properties 
of elements, the qualifications of the mind, the vir- 
tues and vices, in forms and perſons; and to intro- 
duce them into actions agreeable to the nature of the 
things they ſhadow'd ? This is a field in which no 
ſucceeding Poets could difpute with Homer ; and 
whatever commendations have been allow'd them 
on this head, are by no means for their invention in 
having enlarg d his circle, but for their judgment in 
having contracted it. For when the mode of learn- 
ing chang'd in following ages, and ſcience was de- 
liver'd in a plainer manner; it then became as rea- 
ſonable in the more — Into to lay it aſide, as 

it 
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it was in Homer to make uſe of it. And perhaps it 
was no unhappy circumſtance for Virgil, that there 
was not in his time that demand upon him of ſo 
great an invention, as might be capable of furniſh- 
mg thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 

e marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods, 


(as Herodotus imagines) into the religion of Greece, 
he ſeems the firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem 


its greateſt importance and dignity. For we find 
thoſe authors who have been offended at the literal 
notion of the Gods, conſtantly laying their accuſa- 
tion againſt Homer as the undoubted inventor of 
them. But whatever cauſe there might be to blame 
his machines in a philoſophical or religious view, they 
are ſo perfect in the poetick, that mankind have been 
ever ſince contented to follow them: None have 
been able to enlarge the ſphere of poetry beyond the 
limits he has ſet: Every attempt of this nature has 
prov'd unſucceſsful ; and after all the various changes 
of times and religions, his Gods continue to this 
day the Gods of poetry. 

e come now tothe characters of his perſons, and 
here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn ſo many, 
with ſo viſible and ſurprizing a variety, or given us 
ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of them. Every 
cne has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, that no 


features, than the Poet has by their manners. No- 
thing can be more exact than the diſtinctions he has 
obſery'd in the different degrees of virtues and vices. 
The ſingle quality of courage is wonderfully diverſi- 
fy'd in the ſeveral characters of the Tiad. That of 
Achilles is furious and intractable; that of Diomede 
forward, yet liſtening to advice and ſubject to nr 
mand: 


If Homer was not the firſt who introduc'd the deities 


of machinery for Poetry, and ſuch a one as makes 


Painter could have diftinguiſh'd them more by their 
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mand: That of Ajax is heavy, and ſelf-confiding ; 
of Hector, active and vigilant : The courage of Aga- 
memnon is inſpirited by love of empire and ambi- 
tion, that of Menelaus mix'd with ſoftneſs and ten- 
derneſs for his people: We find in Idomeneus a plain 
direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon 1 and — one. 


Nor is this judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be 
found only in the principal quality which conſtitutes 
the main of each character, but even in the under - 
parts of it, to which he takes care to give a tincture 
of that principal one. For — the main cha- 
racters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in wiſdom; and 
they are diſtinct in this, that the wiſdom of one is ar- 
tificial and various, of the other natural, open, and re- 
gular. But they have, beſides, characters of courage; 
and this quality alſo takes a different turn in each 
from the difference of his prudence : for one in the 
war depends ſtill upon caution, the other upon ex- 
perience. It would be endleſs to produce inſtances 
of theſe kinds. The characters of Virgil are far from 
ſtriking us in this open manner ; they lie in a great 
degree hidden and undiſtinguith'd, and where they 
are mark d moſt evidently, affect us not in propor- 
tion to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems no way pe- 
culiar but as it is in a ſuperiour degree; and we ſee no- 
thing that differences the courage of Mxeſtheus from 
that of Sergeſthus, Cloant hus, or the reſt. In like man- 
ner it may be remark'd of Szatins's heroes, that an 
air of impetuoſity runs thro them all; the ſame hor- 
rid and ſavage courage appears in his Capaneus, Ty- 
deus, Hippomedon, &c. They have a parity of charac- 
ter, which makes them ſeem brothers of one family. 
I believe when the reader is led into this track of re- 
flection, if he will purſue it thro' the Epic and Tra- 
gic writers, he will be convinced how infinitely ſupe- 
riour in this point the invention of Homer was to that 
of all others. The 
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The ſpeeches are to be conſider'd as they flow from 
the characters, being perfect or defective as they a- 
| or diſagree with the manners of thoſe who utter 

them. As there is more variety of characters in the J- 
Bad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, than in any other poem. 


Every thing in it has manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes 


it) that is, every thing is acted or ſpoken. It is hard- 
ly credible in a work of ſuch length, how ſmall a 
number of lines are e in narration. In Vr- 
gil the dramatic part is leſs in proportion to the nar- 
rative; and the ſpeeches often conſiſt of general re- 
flections or thoughts, which might be equally juſt in 
any perſor's mouth upon the fame occaſion. As ma- 
ny of his perſons have no apparent characters, ſo ma- 
ny of his 3 N e apply d and judg'd by 
the rule of propriety. We oftner think of the author 
himſelf when we read Virgil, than when we are en- 
gag d in Homer : All which are the effects of a colder 
invention, that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcrib'd: 
Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 
If in the next place we take a view of the ſenti- 
ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the 
ſublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Longinus has 
given his opinion, that it was in this part Homer 
principally excel d. What were alone ſufficient to 
rove the grandeur and excellence of his ſentiments 
in general, is, that they have ſo remarkable a parity 
with thoſe of the Scripture: Duport, in his Gnomo- 
logia Homerica, has collected innumerable inſtances 
of this ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent mo- 
dern writer allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has not ſo ma- 
ny that are ſublime and noble; and that the Roman 
author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiments 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. 
If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, and ſimiles, 
we ſhall find the invention ſtill predominant. = 
$i] | what 
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what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion of 
images of every ſort, where we ſee each circumſtance 
and individual of nature ſummon d together, by the 
extent and fecundity of his imagination; to which 
all things, in their various views, preſented them- 
ſelves in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions taken 
off to perfection, at a heat? Nay, he not only 
gives us the full proſpects of things, but ſeveral un- 
expected peculiarities and (ide-views, unobſerv'd by 
any Painter but Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurprizing as 
the deſcriptions of his battels, which take up no leſs 
than half the Thad, and are ſupply'd with ſo vaſt a 
variety of incidents, that no one bears a likeneſs to 
another ; ſuch different kinds of deaths, thatno two 
heroes are wounded in the fame manner; and ſuch 
a profuſion of noble ideas, that every battle riſes 
above the laſt in greatneſs, horror, and confuſion. 
It is certain there is not near that number of Images 
and deſcriptions in any Epic Poet; tho every one has 
aſſiſted himſelf with a great quantity out of him: And 
it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any 


| compariſons which are not drawn from his maſter. 


If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we ſee 
the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in the 
molt enliven'd forms of it. We acknowledge him 
the father of poetical diction, the firſt who taught 
that language of the Gods to men. His expreſſion is 
like the colouring of ſome great maſters, which diſ- 
covers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed with 
rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glow- 
ing imaginable, and rouch'd with the greateſt ſpirit. 
Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, He was the only Poet who 
had found out living words; there are in him more 
daring figures and metaphors than in any good author 
whatever. An arrow is /patient to be on the wing, 
a weapon thirſts to drink he blood of an enemy, and 
the like. Yer his expreſſion is never too big * the 
ö A eule; 
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- ſenſe; but juſtly great in proportion to it: Tis the 
ſentiment «wy LY and fills out the diction, which 
riſes with it, and forms itſelf about it. For in the 
fame degree that a thought is warmer, an expreſſion 
will be brighter; and as that is more ſtrong, this will 
become more perſpicuous: Like glaſs in the furnace 
which grows to a greater magnitude, and refines to a 
greater clearneſs, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenſe. 

To throw his language more out of proſe, Homer 
ſeems to have affected the compound-epithets. This 
was a ſort of compoſition peculiarly proper to poe- 
try, not only as it heighten d the diction, but as it aſ- 

ed and fill'd the numbers with greater ſound and 
pomp, and likewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to 
thicken the images. On this laſt conſideration I can- 
not but attribute theſe alſo to the fruitfulneſs of his in- 
vention, ſince (as he has manag'd them) they are 
a ſort of ſupernumerary pictures of the perſons or 
things to which they are join'd. We ſee the motion of 
He#or's plumes in the epithet Ko SeeioaG, the land- 
ſcape of- mount Neritus in that of Ejronguma , and 
fo of others; which particular images could not have 
been inſiſted upon 15 long as to expreſs them in a 
deſcription (tho but of a ſingle line) without divert- 
ing the reader too much from the principal action or 
| —_ As a Metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, one of theſe 

pithets is a ſhort deſcription. | 

Laſtly, if we conſider his ver ſification, we ſhall be 
ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his invention 
in that. He was not fatisfy'd with his language as 
he found it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
fearch'd thro' its differing dialects with this particular 
view, to beautify and perfect his numbers: He con- 
ſider'd theſe as — had a greater mixture of vowels 
or conſonants, and accordingly employ d them as the 


verſe requix d either a greater ſmoothneſs or ſtrength. 
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What he moſt affected was the Ionic, which has a pe- 
culiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contractions, 
and from its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs into 
two ſyllables ; ſo as to make the words open them- 
ſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. 
With this he mingled the Attic contractions, the 
broader Doric, and the feebler Solic, which often 
rejects its aſpirate, or takes off its accent; and com- 
leated this variety by altering ſome letters with the 
icence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, inſtead of 
being fetters to his ſenſe, were always in readineſs to 
run along with the warmth of his rapture, and even 
to give a farther repreſentation of his notions, in the 
correſpondence of their ſounds to what they ſigni- 
fy'd. Out of all theſe he has deriv'd that harmony, 
which makes us confeſs he had not only the richeſt 
head, but the fineſt ear in the world. is is ſo great 
a truth, that whoever will but conſult the tune of 
his verſes, even without underſtanding them (with 
the ſame ſort of diligence as we daily ſee practis d in 
the caſe of Italian Opera c) will find more ſweetneſs, 
variety, and majeſty of ſound, than in any other 
e or poetry. The beauty of his numbers is 
allow d by the criticks to be copied but faintly by Vr- 
gil himſelf, tho' they are ſo juſt to aſcribe it to the 
nature of the Latin tongue: Indeed the Greek has 
ſome advantages both from the natural ſound of its 
words, and the turn and cadence of its Verſe, which 
agree with the genius of no other language: Virgil was 
very ſenſible of this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence 
in working up a more intractable language to what- 
ſoever graces it was Capable of; and in particular 
never fail'd to bring the ſound of his line to a beau- 
tiful agreement with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet 
has not been ſo frequently celebrated on this account 
as the Roman, the only reaſon is, that fewer criticks 
have underſtood one language than the other. Dio- 
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y ſius of Halicarnaſſus has pointed out many of our 
author's beauties in this kind, in his treatiſe of the 
Compoſition of Words, and others will be taken notice 
of in the courſe of my Notes. It ſuffices at preſent 
to obſerve of his numbers, that they flow with fo 
much eaſe, as to make one imagine Homer had no 
other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes dic- 
tated; and at the ſame time with ſo much force 
and inſpiriting vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us 
like the ſound of a trumpet. They roll along as a 
plentiful river, always in motion, and always full; 
while we are born away by a tide of verſe, the moſt 
rapid, and yet the aps ſmooth imaginable. |. 
Thus on whatever fide we contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his invention. It is that 
which forms the character of each part of his work; 
and accordingly we find it to have made his fable 
more m_—_—_— and copious than any other, his manners 
more lively and ſtrongly, marked, his ſpeeches more 
affecting and tranſported, his ſentiments more warm 
and ſublime, his images and deſcriptions more full 
and animated, his expreſſion more rais'd and da- 
ring, and his numbers more rapid and various. I 
hope, in what has been ſaid of Vigil, with regard to 
any of theſe heads, I have no way derogated from 
his character. Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, 
than thecommon method of comparingeminent wri- 
ters by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in thern, 
and forming a judgment from thence of their me- 
rit upon the whole. We ought to have a certain 
knowledge of the principal character and diſtinguiſh- 
ing excellence of each: It is in that we are to con- 
ſider him, and in proportion to his degree in that wel 
are to admire him. No author or man ever excelld 
all the world in more than one faculty, and as Homer 
bas done this in invention, Virgil has in judgment. 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted judgment 
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becauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent degree; or 
that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt 
a larger ſhare of it: Each of theſe great authors had 
more of both than perhaps any man beſides, and are 
only ſaid to have leſs in compariſon with one an- 
other. Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the bet- 
ter artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, in the 
other the work. Homer hurries and tranſports us with 
a commanding impetuoſity, Virgil leads us with an 
attractive majeſty: Homer ſcatters with a generous 
profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful magnificence: 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a ſud- 
den overflow; Virgil like a river in its banks, with 
a gentle and conſtant ſtream. When we behold their 
battels, methinks the two Poets reſemble the Heroes 
they celebrate: Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines more and more 
as the tumult increaſes ; Virgil, calmly daring like 
FEneas, appears undiſturb'd in the midſt of the ac- 
tion, diff all about him, and conquers with tran- 
quillity. And when we look upon their machines, 
3 5 his own 211 in his 8 ſha- 

ing Olympus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 
Heavens ; Virgil, like cke au power in his bene vo- 
lence, counſelling with the Gods, laying plans for 

empires, and regularly ordering his whole creation. 
ut after all, it is with great parts, as with great vir- 
ues, they naturally border on ſome imperfection; 
and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh exactly where the 
irtue ends, or the fault begins. As prudence may 
ſometimes fink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judg- 
ment decline to coldneſs ; and as magnanimity may 
run up to profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great 
vention to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 
n Homer in this view, we ſhall perceive the - 
ief objections againſt him to proceed from ſo noble 
| Caule as the exceſs of this faculty 35 
Among 
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Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his mar vel. 
lous fiftions, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 
ſpent; as ſurpaſſing all the bounds of probability. Per- 
haps it may be with great and ſuperiour ſouls, as with 
- gigantick bodies, which exerting themſelves with un- 

e ſtrength, exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportion of parts, to become miracles in the 
whole; and like the old heroes of that make, com- 
mit ſomething near extravagance, amidſt a ſeries o 
0 22 and inimitable performances. Thus Homer 

as his ſpeaking horſes, and Virgil his myrtles diſtilling 
blood, here the latter has not ſo much as contriv'd the 
= intervention of a Deity to ſave the probability. 
t is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that his ſe- 
miles have been thought too exuberant and full of 
circumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to confine itſelf to 
that ſingle circumſtance upon which the compariſon 
is grounded: It runs out into embelliſhments of addi- 
tional images, which however are ſo manag'd as not 
to overpower the main one. His ſimiles are lik 
pictures, where the ee * has not only it 
proportion given agreeable to the original, but is al- 
ſo ſet off with occaſional ornaments and proſpects 
The fame will account for his manner of heaping a 
number of woe tory together in one breath, when 
his fancy ſuggeſted to him at once ſo many variou 
and correſpondent images. The reader will eaſily 
extend this obſervation to more objections of the 
ſame kind. | 

If there are others which ſeem rather to charge him 
with a defect or narrowneſs of genius, than an ex 
ceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming defects will be found upo 
examination to proceed wholly from the nature o 
the times heliv'd in. Such are his groſſer repreſenta 
tions of the Gods, and the vicious and inperfoct man 

ners of his Heroes, which will be treated on the 
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ollowing * Eſſay : But I muſt here ſpeak a word of 
he latter, as it is a point generally carry'd into ex- 
emes, both by the cenſurers and defenders of Homer. 
t muſt be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to think 
ith Madam Dacier, * that + thoſe times and man- 
ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
more contrary to ours.“ Who can be ſo prejudi- 
ed in their favour as to magnify the felicity of thoſe 
ges, when a ſpirit of revenge and cruelty reign'd 


Ve hro the world, when no mercy was ſhown but for 
1 he ſake of lucre, when the greateſt Princes were put 

o the fword, and their wives and daughters made 
75 aves and concubines? On the other ſide, I would 
of hot be ſo delicate as thoſe modern criticks, who are 


ock'd at theſervile offices and mean employments in 
rhich we ſometimes ſee the Heroes of Homer en- 
gag d. There is a pleaſure in taking a view of that 
implicity in oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding 
ages, in beholding Monarchs without their guards, 
rinces tending their flocks, and Princeſles drawing 
water from the ſprings. When we read Homer, we 
bught to reflect that we are reading the moſt ancient 
uthor in the heathen world; and thoſe who conſi- 
er him in this light, will double their pleaſure in the 
peruſal of him. Let them think they are growing 
cquainted with nations and people that are now no 
aore ; that they are ſtepping almoſt three thouſand 
fears back into the remoteſt antiquity, and enter- 
ining themſelves with a clear and ſurprixing vi- 
on of things no where elſe to be found, the only 
uthentick picture of that ancient world. By this 
neans alone their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh ; and 
hat uſually creates their diſlike, will become a ſa- 
faction. | 1 be 

® See the Articles of Theology and Morality, in the third part 
the Eſſay. 

T. Preface to ber Homer, 
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This conſideration may farther ſerve to anſwer for 
the conſtant uſe of the ſame epithers to his Gods and 
Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting Phebus, the blue ed 
Pallas, the ſwift-footed Achilles, &. which ſome have 


cenſured as impertinent and tediouſſy repeated. Thoſe | 


of the Gods depended upon the powers and offices 
then believ'd to belong to them, and had contracted 


a weight and veneration from the rites and ſolemn, 


devotions in which they were us'd: They were a 
fort of atrributes' with which it was a matter of reli- 
gion to falute them on all occaſions, and which it 
was an irreverence to omit. As for the epithets of 
eat men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that they were 
in the nature of Surxames, and repeated as ſuch; for 
the Greeks having no names deriv'd from their fathers, 
were oblig'd to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
perſon ; either naming his parents expreſlly, or his 
lace of birth, profeſſion, or the like: As Alexander 
dn of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarna ſſus, Diogenes the 
Cynic, & c. Homer therefore complying with the cu- 
ſtom of his country, us d ſuch diſtinctive additions as 
better agreed with poetry. And indeed We have 
ſomething parallel to theſe in modern times, ſuch; as 
the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Ed- 
ward Long-ſhanks, Edward the black Prince, Ec. 
f yet this be thought to account better for the: pro- 
priety than for the repetition, I ſhall add a farther 
conjecture. Heſiod dividing the world into its dif- 
ferent ages, has plac'd a fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of Heroes diſtinct ove 0= 
ther men, a divine race, who fought at Thebes 
and Troy, are called Demi-Gods, and live by the 
care of Jupiter in the iſlands of the bleſſed*. Now 
among the divine honours which were paid them, 
they might have this alſo in common with the Gods, 


—_— 


* Hebiod, l. 1, y, 155, Kc. 
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not to be mention'd without the ſolemnity of an 
epithet, and ſuch as might be acceptable to them 
by its celebrating their families, actions, or qualities. 
W hat other cavils have been rais'd againit Homer, 
are ſuchas hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be taken 
notice of as they occur in the courſe of the work. 
Many have been occaſion'd by an injudicious endea- 
vour to exalt Virgil; which is much the ſame, as if one 
ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure by under- 
mining the foundation: One would imagine by the 
whole courſe of their parallels, that theſe Criticks ne- 
ver ſo much as heard of Homer's having written firſt ; 
a conſideration which whoever compares theſe two 
Poets ought to have always in his eye. Some accuſe 
him for the ſame things * they overlook or praiſe 
in the other; as when they prefer the fable and moral 
of the Aucis to thaſe of the Iliad, for the ſame rea- 
ſons which might ſet the Od ſſes above the Æueis: as 
that the Hero is a wiſer man; and the action of the 
one more beneficial to his country than that of the 
other: Or elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
never deſign d; as 3 Achilles is not as good and 
perfect a Prince as Æxeat, when the very moral of his 
poem requir'd a contrary character: It is thus that 
Kayinjudges in his compariſon of Homer and Virgil. 
Ochers ſelectthoſe particular paſſages of Homer, which 
ate not fo labour'd as ſome that Virgil drew out of 
them: This is the whole management of Scaliger in 
his Poetices. Others quarrel with what they take for 
low and mean expreſſions, ſometimes thro” a falſe 
delicacy and refinement, oftner from an ignorance of 
tie graces of the original; and then triumph in the 
aukwardneſs of their own tranſlations: This is the 
conduct of Perault in his Parallels. Laſtly, there are 
others, who pretending. to a fairer proceeding, di- 
ſtinguiſh between the perſonal merit of Homer, and 


that of his work ; but when they come to atlign the 
cauſes 
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cauſes of the great reputation of the Iliaa, they found 
itupon'the — his times, and the 2 
of thoſe that followed: And in purſuance of this prin- 
ciple, they make thoſe accidents (ſuch as the conten- 
tion of the cities, c.) to be the cauſes of his fame, 
which were in reality the conſequences of his merit. 
The ſame might as well be ſaid of Virgil, or any great 
author, whoſe general character will infallibly raiſe 
many caſual additions to their reputation. This is 
the method of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes 
upon the whole, that in whatever age Homer had 


vd, he muſt have been the greateſt Poet of his 


nation, and that he may be ſaid in this ſenſe to be 
the maſter even of thoſe who ſurpaſs'd him. 

In all theſe objections we ſee nothing that contra- 
dicts his title to the honour of the chief Invention; 
and as long as this (which is indeed the characteriſtic 
of Poetry itſelf) remains unequal'd by his followers, 
he ſtill continues 3 to them. A cooler judg- 
ment may commit fewer faults, and be more approv d 
in the eyes of one ſort of Criticks: but that warmth of 
fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal applau- 
ſes, which holds the heart of a reader under the 
ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer not only appears the 
Inventor of poetry, but excels all the inventors of 


| other arts in this, that he has ſwallow'd up the ho- 


nour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What he has 
done admitted no encreaſe, it only left room for con- 
traction or regulation. He ſhew'd all the ſtretch of 
fancy at once; and if he has faild in ſome of his 
flights, it was but becauſe he attempted every thing. A 
work of this kind ſeems like a mighty Tree which riſes 
from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is improv'd with in- 
duſtry, flouriſhes, and produces the fineſt fruit; nature 
and art conſpire to raiſe it; pleaſure and profit join 
to make it valuable: and they who find the juſteſt 
faults, have only ſaid, that a few branches (which 


run 
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dun luxuriant chro a richneſs of nature) might be 


lopp d into form to give it a more regular appearance. 


Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defects o 


, 


the original, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, - 


with the ſame view to the chief characteriſticſ. As 


far as that is ſeen in the main parts of the Poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contrac- 


tions. As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, 


deſcription; and ſimile; whoever leſſens or too 
much ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief cha- 
racter. It is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to 
give his author entire and unmaim'd; and for the 
reſt, the diction and verſification only are his proper 
province; ſince theſe muſt be his own; but the 
others he is to take as he finds them. An 


It ſhould then be conſider d what methods may af- 


ford ſome equivalent in our language for the graces 
of theſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal tranſla- 


tion can 0 juſt to an cms original in a ſuperior 
language: but it is a great miſtake to imagine (as ma- 
ny have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can make a- 


mends for this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating 
into the modern manners of expfeſſion. If there be 
ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light in antiqui- 
ty, which nothing better preſerves than averſion al- 
moſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to take, 
but _ which are — for transfuſing 1 471 
rit of the original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyle 
of the — And 2 ſay, there 
have not been more men miſled in former times by a 


ſervile dull adherence to the letter, than have been 


deluded in ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of rai- 


ſing and improving their author. It is not to be 


doubted that the fire of the poem is what a tranſlator 
Vor. I. B ſhould 
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ſhould principally regard, as it is mot likely to expire 
in his n | Her, it is his ſafeſt way to be 
content with preſervingthisto hisutmoſt inthe whole, 
without endeavouring to be more than he finds his 
author is, in any particular place. Tis a great ſecret 
in writing to know when to be plain, and when poe- 
tical and figurative; and it is what Homer will teach 
us, if we will but follow modeſtly in his footſteps. 
Where his diction is bold and lofty, let us raiſe ours 
as high as we can; but where his is plain and humble, 
we _ not to be deterr'd from imitating him by the 
fear of incurring the cenſure of a mere Engliſh Cri- 
tick. Nothing that belongs to Homer ſeems to have 
been more commonly en than the juſt pitch of 
his ſtyle : Some of his tranſlators having ſwell'd into 
fuſtian in a proud confidence of the ſublime; others 
ſunk into flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion of 
ſimplicity. Methinks I ſee theſe different followers of 
Homer, ſome {ſweating and (training after him by vio- 
lent leaps and bounds (the certain ſigns of falſe mettle) 
others {lowly and ſervilely creeping in his train, while 
the Poet himſelf is all the time proceeding with an 
unaffected and equal majeſty before them. However, 
of the two extreams one could ſooner pardon frenzy - 
than frigidity : No author is to be envy'd for duch 6 
commendations as he may gain by that character of 
ſtyle, which his friends muſt agree together to call 
ſemplicity, and the reſt of the world will call dubneſs. + 
There is a graceful and 4 ſimplicity, as well as ſe 
a bald and ſordid one, which differ as much from 
each other as the air of a plain man from that of a a ſu 


floven : "Tis one thing to be tricked up, and another . 
not to be dreſs d at all. Simplicity is the mean be- al 
tween oſtentation and ruſticity. . iT 

This pure and noble ſimplicity is no where in ſuch - 


ction as in the Scripture and our Author. One - 
may affirm with all reſpect to the inſpired — 1 
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that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other words but 
what were intelligible and common to men at that 
time, and in that part of the world; and as Homer is 
the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of courſe - 
bear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred books than 
that of any other writer. This conſideration (toge- 
ther with what has been obſerv'd of the parity of ſome 
of his thoughts) may methinks induce a tranſlator on 
theone hand to give intoſeveral of thoſe general phra- 
ſes and manners of expreſſion, which have attain'd a 
veneration even in our language from being uſed in 
the Old Teſtament ; as on the other, to avoid thoſe 
which have been appropriated to the Divinity, and 
in a manner conlign'd to myſtery and religion. 

For a farther preſervation of this air of ſimplicity, 
a particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
plainneſs thoſe moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches + - 


| which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They have 


ſomething venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in 
that unadorn'd gravity and ſhortneſs with which they 
are deliver'd: a grace which would be utterly loſt by 
endeavouring to give them what we call a more inge- 
nious (that is a more modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 
Perhaps the mixtureof ſomeGreciſmsandoldwords 
after the manner of Milton, if done without too much 
affectation, might not have an ill effect in a verſion 
of this particular work, which moſt of any other 
ſeems to require a venerable antique caſt. But cer- 
tainlytheuſeof moderntermsof warand government, 
ſuch as platoon, campagne, junto, or the like (into 
which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) cannot be 
allowable; thoſe only excepted, without which it is 
impoſſible to treat the ſubjects in any living language. 
here are two peculiarities in Homer sdiction which 

are a ſort of marks or moles, by which every common 
eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: Thoſe whoare not 
his greateſt admirers _ upon them as —— 
2 Ole 
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well as thoſe which have receiy'd a ſanction from the 
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thoſe who are ſeern pleaſed with them as beauties. I 
ſpeak of his compound epithets, and of his repetitions. 
_ of the former cannot be done literally into 
Engli 


b without deſtroying the purity of our language. 
J believe ſuch ſhould be retai A5 ſlide eaſilyof them- 


ſelves into an E 3 + /vrrmy without violence to 


rules of compoſition ; as 


authority of our beſt Poets, andare become familiar 


thfo” their uſe of them; ſuch as the cloud-compelling 


Fove, ec. As for the reſt, whenever they can be as 
fully and ſignificantly expreſt in a ſingle word as in a 
compounded one, the courſe to be taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be ſo turn'd as to preſerve their 
full image by one or two words, may have juſtice 
dont them by circumlocution; as the epithet &yoor- 
eu to a mountain, would appear little or ridicu- 
lous tranſlated literally /eaf-/baking, but affords a ma- 
jeltic ideain the —_— ſis : The lofty mount ain ſhakes 
his waving woods. Others that admit of differing ſig- 
nifications, may receive an advantage by a judicious 
variation according to the occaſions on which they 
are introduc d. For example, the epithet of Apollo, 
£xnBoaCr, or far- ſbooting, is capable of two explica- 
tions; one literal in reſpect of the darts and bow, the 
enſigns of that God; the other allegorical with regard 
to the rays of the ſun: Therefore in ſuch places 
where Apollo is repreſented as a God in perſon, I 
would uſe the former interpretation, and where the 
effects of the ſun aredeſcrib'd, I would make choice 
of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be neceſlary 
to avoid that perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets 
which we find in Homer, and which, tho'it might be 
accommodated (as has been already thewn) to the 
ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours: But 
one may wait -for opportunities of placing them, 
where they derive an additional beauty from _ oc- 
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caſions on which they are employed; and in doi 
this properly, a tranſlator may at — 
and his judgment. . 
Asfor Homer's repetitions, we may divide them into 
three ſorts; of whole narrations and ſpeeches, of ſingle 
ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope it 
is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to theſe, as 
neither to loſe fo known a mark of the author on the 
one hand, nor to offend the reader too much on the 
other. The repetition is not ungraceful in thoſe 
ſpeeches where the Gignity of the ſpeaker renders it a 
ort of inſolence to alter his words; as in the meſſa- 
ges from Gods to men, or from higher powers to in- 
teriors in concerns of ſtate, or where the ceremonial 
of religion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn forms 


of 1 oaths, or the like. In other caſes, I be- 


lieve the beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or 


diſtance, at which the repetitions are plac'd in the ori- 


ginal: When they follow too cloſe one may vary the 


expreſſion, but it is a queſtion whether a profeſs d 
tranſlator be authorized to omit any: If they be te- 
dious, the author is to anſwer for it. 

It only remains to ſpeak of the ver ſiſication. Homer 
(as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying the ſound to 
the ſenſe, and varying it on every new ſubject. Thi; 
is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beauties of poetry, 
and attainable by very few: I know only of Homer 
eminent for it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. I 
am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes happen by 


chance, when a writer is warm, and fully poſſeſt of 


his * however it may be reaſonably believed 
they defign'd this, in whoſe verſe it ſo manifeſtly ap- 
pn in a ſuperior degree to all others. Few readers 
ve the ear to be judges of it, but thoſe who have 

will ſee J have endeavour d at this beauty. 
Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf utterly in- 
* Iattemprt him in 
3 no 
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no other hope but that which one may entertain 


without much vanity, of giving a more tolerable co- 

py of him than any entire — — in verſe has yet 
done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby. Chapman has taken the advantage of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding which, 
there is ſcarce any paraphraſe more looſe and ram- 
_ than his. He has frequent interpolations of four 
or fix lines, and I remember one in the thirteenth 
book of the Odyſſes, v. 312. where he has ſpun twenty 


— > <D— 


— — 


0 — 
o . 


manner, that one might think he deviated on pur- 
poſe, if he did not in other places of his notes inſiſt 
ſo much upon verbal trifles. He appears to have had 


— — — — — — Qs . U lice. > EDA dio Ce te 
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his author, inſomuch as to promiſe in his rhyming 
preface, a poem of the myſteries he had reveal'd in 
Homer; and perhaps he endeavour'd to ſtrain the ob- 
vious ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 
fuſtian, a fault ſor which he was remarkable in his 
original wricings, as in the tragedy of Buſſ d Amboiſe, 
Cc. In a word, the nature of the man may account 
for his whole performance; for he appears from his 
preface and remarks to have been of. an arrogantturn, 
and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. Eis cn boaſt of having 
finiſh'd half the Iliad in leſs than fifteen weeks, ſhews 
with what negligence his verſion was performed. But 
that which is to be allowed him, and which very much 


ſpirit that animates his tranſlation, which is eng 
like What one might imagine Homer himſelf woul 


= -havewrifbebbrebeartiv'd to years of diſcretion. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtan- 
ces he continually lopps ther, and often omits the 
moſt beautiful. As for its being eſteem'd a cloſe 
tranſlation, I doubt not many have been led into that 
| | error 


verſes out of two. He is often miſtaken in fo bold a 


a ſtrong afteCtation of extracting new meanings out of 


contributed to cover his defects, is a daring fiery 
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error by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from 
his following the original line by line, bur from the 
contractions abovemention d. He ſometimes omits 
whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but thro” careleſſneſs. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilbys, is too mean for criticiſm. 
It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. Dry- 
den did not live to tranſlate the Liad. He has left us 
only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the ſixth; in 
which if he has in ſome places not truly interpreted 
the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be 
excuſed on account of the haſte he was obliged to 
write in. He ſeems to have had too much regard to 
Chapman, whoſe words he ſometimes copies, and 
has — follow'd him in paſſages where he 
wanders from the original. However, had he tranſ- 
lated the whole work, I would no more have at- 
tempted Homer after him than Virgil, his verſion of 
whom «notwithſtanding ſome human errors) is the 
moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation I know in any lan- 
guage. But the tate of great Genius's is like that of 
great Miniſters, tho* they are confeſſedly the firſt in 
the commonwealth of letters, they — be enyy'd 
and calumniated only for being at the head of it. 
That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
vour of any one who tranſlates Homer, is above all 
things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 
his chief character: In particular places, where the 
ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and 


molt ꝓoetical, as maſt agreeing wh 
10 Copy bir in an be e 
different modulations of his numbers; to preſerve, in 
the more active or deſcriptive parts, a warmth and 
elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, a plain- 
neſs and ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, a fullneſs and 
perſpicuity; in the ſentences, a ſnortneſs and gravi- 
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ty: Not to neglect even the little figures and turns on 
the words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the periods; 


Neither to omit or confound any rites or cuſtoms of 


e Perhaps too he ought to include the whole 
in a ſhorter compals, than has hitherto been done by 
any tranſlator, who has tolerably preſerv'd either the 
ſenſe or poetry. What I would farther recommend 
to him, is to ſtudy his author rather from his own 
text, than from any commentaries, how learned ſo- 
ever, or whatever figure they may make in the eſti- 


mation of the world; to conſider him attentively in 


compariſon with Virgil above all the ancients, and 
with Milton above all the moderns. Next theſe, the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may give him 
the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of our author, 
and Boſſus admirable treatiſe of the Epic poem the 
juſteſt notion of his deſign and conduct. But after 
all, with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man may 
proceed, or with whatever happineſs he may perform 
{ſuch a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe 
only who have at once a taſte of poetry, com- 
petent learning. For to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, 
is not in the nature of this undertaking; ſince a mere 
modern wit can like nothing that is not modern, and 
a pedant nothing that is not Greek. 

What I have done is ſubmitted to the publick, 
from whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; tho? I 
fear no judges ſo little as our belt poets, who are moſt 
ſenſible of the weight of this task. As for the worſt, 


Whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me 


ſome concern as they are 3 men, but none 
as they are malignant writers. I was guided in this 
tranſlation by judgments very different from theirs, 
and by perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs, 
if an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt anti- 
E y in the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
Aadiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determin d 

. c me 
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me to undertake this task, who was pleas d to write 
to me upon that occaſion in ſuch terms as I cannot 
repeat without vanity. I was obliged to Sir Richard 
Steele for a very early recommendation of my under- 
taking to the publick. Dr. Suiſt promoted my inte- 
reſt with that warmth with which he always ſerves 
his friend. The humanity and frankneſs of Sir Sa- 
muel Garth are what I never knew wanting on any 
occaſion. I muſt alſo acknowledge with infinite plea- 
ſure, the many friendly offices, as well as ſincere 
criticiſms of Mr. Congreve, who had led me the way 
in tranſlating ſome parts of Homer, as I wiſh for the 
fake of the world he had prevented me · in the reſt. 
I muſt add the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
tho” I ſhall take a farther opportunity of doing juſtice 
to the laſt, whoſe good-nature (to give it a great pa- 
negyrick) is no leſs extenſive than his learning. The 
favour of theſe gentlemen is not entirel eſerved 
by one who bears them ſo true an affection. But 
what can I ſay of the honour ſo many of the Great 
have done me, while the firſt names of the age appear 
as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſh'd patrons 
and ornaments of learning as my chief encouragers. 
Among theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to find, 
that my higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have done 
moſt honour to the name of Poet: That his Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham was not diſpleas d I ſhould 
undertake the Author to whom he has given (in his 
N Eſſay) the fineſt praiſe he ever yet re- 
Celv d. | 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more ; 


For all Books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo i 
Verſe will rk 2; but ſtill 5676 to read, 
And Homer will be all the Boobs you need. 
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That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to fay whether the 
advancement of the polite arts is more owing to 
his generoſity or his example. That ſuch a genius 
as my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſh'd in 
the great ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful 
and entertaining parts of learning, has not refus'd to 
be the critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron of 
their writer. And that ſo excellent an imitator of 
Homer as the noble author of the Tragedy of Heroic 
Love, has continu'd his partiality to me, from my 
writing Paſtorals, to my . the Iliad. 1 
cannot deny myſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I 
have had he advantage not only of their advice 
for the conduct in general, but their correction of 
ſeveral particulars of this tranſlation. 

I could fay a great deal of the pleaſure of bei 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Earl of Carnar von, but it is al- 
moſt abſurd to particularize any one generous action 
ina perſon whoſe whole life is a continu'd ſeries of 

them. The Right Honourable Mr. S:a»bope, thepre- 
ſent Secretary of State, will pardon my defire of ha- 
ving it known that he was pleas'd to promote this af- 
fair. The particular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the fon of 
the late Lord Chancellor) gave me a proof how much 
T am honour d in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I muſt at- 
tribute to the ſame motive that of ſeveral others 
of my friends, to whom all acknowledgments 
are render d unneceſſary by the privileges of a fa- 
miliar correſpondence : And J am fatisfy'd I can no 
way better oblige men of their turn, than by my 


ence. 
In ſhort, T have found more patrons than ever 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himſelf 
| happy to have met the ſame favour at Azhens, that 

has been ſhewn me by its learnedRival, the Uni- 
yerlity of Oxford. If my author had the Wits of 


after- 
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afrer-ages for his defenders, his tranſlator has had 
the Beauties of the preſent for his advocates ; a 
pleaſure too great to be changed for any fame in re- 
verſion. And I can hardly envy him thoſe pom- 
pous honours he receiv'd after death, when I reflect 
on the enjoyment of ſo many agreeable obligations, 


and eaſy friendſhips, which make the ſatisfaction of 


life. This diſtinction is the more to be acknow- 


ledg'd, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe pen has never 


gratify'd the prejudices of particular parties, or the 
vanities of particular nen. Whatever the ſucceſs 
may prove, I ſhall never repent of an undertaking 
in which have experienc'd the candour and friend- 
ſhip of ſo many perſons of merit; and in which I 
hope to paſs ſome of thoſe years of youth that are 
generally loſt in a circle of follies, after a manner 


neither wholly unuſeful to others, nor diſagreeable 


to my ſelf. 
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Lirs, WrrINGSs and LEARNING 


HOMER 


HERE is ſomething in the mind of 

f man, which goes beyond bare curioſi- 
ty, and even carries us on to a ſhadow 

of friendſhip with thoſe great genius's 

whom we have known to excel in former ages. Nor 

will it appear leſs to any one, who conſiders how 
much it partakes of the nature of friendſhip ; how it 


compounds itſelf of an admiration rais'd by what we 
2 | meer. 
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meet with concerning them; a tendency to be far- 
ther acquainted with them, . by gathering every cir- 
cumſtance of their lives; a kind of complacency 
in their company, when we retire to enjoy what 
they have left; an union with them in thoſe ſenti- 
ments they approve; and an endeavour to defend 
them, when we think they are injuriouſly attack d, 
or even ſometimes with too partial an affection. 

There is alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or oppo- 
ſition, which makes them uneaſy to ſee others of 
the ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them in a ſort of 
rfection. And this, at leaſt fo far as regards the 
ame of writers, has not always been known to die 
with a man, but to purſue his remains with idle tra- 
ditions, and weak conjectures ; ſo that his name, 
which is not to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerv'd on- 
ly to be ſtain d and blotted. The controverſy, which 
was carry'd on between the author and his enemies, 
while he was living, ſhall ſtill be kept on foot ; not 
entirely upon his own account, but on theirs who 
live after him; ſome being fond to praiſe extrava- 
gantly, and others as raſhly eager to contradict his 
admirers. This proceeding, on both fides, gives 
us an image of the firſt deſcriptionsof war, ſuch as 
the Thad affords; where a Hero diſputes the field 
with an army till it is his time to die, and chen the 
battel, which we expected to fall of courſe, is re- 
new'd about the body; his friends contending that 
they may embalm and honour it, his enemies that 

they may. caſt ir to the dogs and vultures. 
ere are yet others of a low kind of taſte, who, 
without any malignity to the character of a great 
author, leſſen the dignity of their ſubject by inſiſt- 
ing too meanly upon little particularities. They 
imagine it the part of an hiſtorian to omit nothing 
they meet with, concerning him; and gather every 
ching without any diſtinction, to the prej — = 
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eglect of the more noble parts of his character: 


cir- Wike thoſe trifling painters, or ſculptors, who beſtow 
cy Winfinite pains A tg upon the moſt infigni- 
hat 


cant parts of a figure, till they ſink the r 
df the whole, by finiſhing every thing with - ap D 
ft want of judgment. 

Beſides theſe, there is a fourth ſort of men, who 
pretend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on both 


50- Nides, and to get above that imperfect idea of their 
of MWubject, which little writers fall into; who propoſe 
of to themſelves a calm ſearch after truth, and a ra- 
the ¶ tional adherence to probability in their Hiſtorical 


ollections: Who neither wiſh to be led into the 
fables of „nor are willing to ſupport the falſe- 
hoods of a malignant criticiſm ; but, endeavouring 
to ſteer in a middle way, have obtain'd a character 


ch of failing leaſt in the choice of materials for hiſto- 
es, Wy, tho? drawn from the darkeſt ages. 

ot W Being therefore to write ſomething concerning a 
ho Life, which there is little proſpect of our knowing, 


after it has been the fruitleſs enquiry of ſo many 
ages, and which has however been thus differently 
reated by hiſtorians, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak of 
t not as a certainty, but as the tradition, opinion, 
dr collection of authors, who have been ſuppos'd 
o write of Homer in theſe four preceding methods; 
o which we alſo ſhall add ſome farther conjectures 
df our own. After his life has been thus rather 
all d of than written, I ſhall conſider him hiſto- 
ically as an author, with regard to thoſe works 
which he has left behind him: In doing which, we 
ay trace the degrees of eſteem they have obtain d 


t- different periods of time, and regulate our pre- 
ey Nent opinion of them, by a view of that age in which 
ng hey were writ. 

ry 
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1. I. If we take a view of Homer in 
Stories of Ho- thoſe fabulous traditions which the ad- 
mer, which are ©; 
the eech of ex- Miration of the ancient heathens has 
travagant ad- Occaſion' d, we find them running to 
miration. ſuperſtition, and multiply'd and inde- 

pendent on one another, in the diffe- 
rent accounts which are given with reſpect to Zgypt 
and Greece, the two native countries of fable. 


Wehaveonein*E * moſt ſtrangely fram d, 


which Alexander Paphius has reported concerni 

Homer's birth and infancy. That “ he was born in M- 
« egypt of Damaſazoras and Zthra, and brought up 
cc by a daughter of Orus, the prieſt of Iſis, who was 
c herſelf a propheteſs, and from whoſe breaſts drops 
c of honey would frequently diſtil into the mouth of 
c the infant. In the night-time the firſt ſounds he 
c utter'd were the notes of nine ſeveral birds; in the 
cc morning he was found playing with nine doves in 
«© the bed: The Sybi/, who attended him, us'd to be 
ce ſeiʒ d with a poetical fury, and utter verſes, in 
cc which ſhe commanded Damaſagoras to build a 
« Temple tothe Muſes : This he perform'd in obe- 


c dience to her inſpiration, and related all theſe things 


e. to the child when he was grown up; who, in me- 


c“ mory of the doves which play d with him during 
<« his infancy, has in His works preferr'd this bird to 
cc the honour of bringing . to Jupiter.“ 
One would think a ſtory of this nature ſo fit for 
to talk of, and infancy to hear, were incapable 
of being handed down to us. But we find the tradi- 
tion again taken up to be heighten'd in one part, 
and carry d forward in another. D Heliodorus, who 
had heard of this claim which Ægypt put in for Homer, 
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endeavours to ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the 
particular place of his birth. He allows too, that a 
prieſt was his reputed father, but that his real father, 


according to the opinion of Agypt, was Mercury: He 


ſays, „ That when the Prieſt was celebrating the 
« Rites of his country, and therefore ſlept with his 
« wife in the Temple, the God had knowledge of 
« her, and begot Homer : That he was born with 
« tufts of hair on his © thigh, as a ſign of unlawful 
« generation, from whence he was call'd Homer by 
<« the nations thro' which he wander'd: That he 
« himſelf was the occaſion why this ſtory of his di- 
« vine extraction is unknown ; becauſe he neither 
c told his name, race, nor country, being aſham d 
« of his exile, to which his reputed father drove 
« him from among the conſecrated youths, on ac- 
cc count of that mark, which their Prieſts eſteem'd 
cc a teſtimony of an inceſtuous birth.” 

Theſe are the extravagant ftories by which men, 
who have not been able to expreſs how much they 
admire him, tranſcend the bounds of probability to 
ſay ſomething extraordinary. The mind, that be- 
comes dazled with the fight of his performances, lo- 
ſes the common idea of a man in the fancy'd ſplendor 
of perfection: It ſees nothing leſs than a God worthy 
to be his Father, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs de- 
ſerving to be his Nurſe; and, growing unwilling that 
he ſhould be ſpoken of inal eath its ima- 
ginations, delivers fables in the place of hiſtory. 

But whatever has thus been offer d to ſupport the 
claim of Zgypt, they who plead for Greece are not 
to be accus'd for coming ſhore of it. Their fancy 
roſe with a refinement above that of their maſters, 
and frequently the veil of fiction is wrought fine 
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| enough to be ſeen through, ſo that it hardly hides the / 
meaning it is made to cover, from the firſt glanc 
of the imagination. For a proof of this, we may" 
mention that poetical genealogy which is deliver M= 
for Homer's, in the 4 Greek treatiſe of the conten Han 
| tion between him and Heſiod, and but little vary Mof! 
by the relation of it in Suidas. 

«© The Poet Linus (ſay they) was born of Apollo, 
ce and Thooſe the daughter of Neptune. Pierus of Li-. Ne. 
« nus: Oeagrus of King Pierus and the Nymph Me- 
cc thone : Orpheus of Oeagrus and the Mule Calliope. “. 
&« From Orpheus came Othrys; from him Harmoni- 
« des; from him Philoterpus ; from him Euphemus ; 

< from him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops, the 
ce father of Dins; Dius had Heſiod the Poet andi 
cc Perſes by Pucamede, the daughter of Apollo : Then 
cc Perſes had Meon, on whole daughter Crytheis, Ml 
1 « the river Meles begot Homer.” | A 
E Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, contrivd Mt © 
induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, where 
Gods, Goddeſſes, Muſes, Kings, and Poets link in a MW © 
deſcent; nay, where Poets are made to depend, as 
it were, in cluſters upon the ſame ſtalk beneath one 
another. If we conſider too that Harmonides is de- 
riv'd from harmony, Philoterpus from love of delight, 
Euphemus from beautiful diction, Epiphrades from in- 
telligence, and Pucamede from prudence; it may not 
be improbable, but the inventors meant, by a fiction 
of this nature, to turn ſuch qualifications into perſons, 
as were agreeable to his character, for whom the line 
Was drawn: So that every thing, divine or greaty 
will thus come together by the extravagant indul- 
gence of fancy, while it turns itſelf ſometimes to 
admiration, and ſometimes to allegory. 
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After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, we may re- 
pularly view him in one paſſage concerning his birth, 
hich, tho” it differs in a circumſtance from what 
Whas been here deliver'd, yet carries on the fame air, 
and regards the ſame traditions. There is a ſhort life 
of Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a third part 
of Ariſtotle on poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 
ner. “At the time when Neleus, the ſon of Codrus, 
He- led the colony which was ſent into Toma, there 
pe.“ was in the iſland of Jo a young girl, compreſs d by 
zi a Genius, who delighted to aſſociate with the Mu- 
vs; % and ſhare in their conſorts. She, finding her- 
hel ſelf with child, and being touch'd with the ſhame 
nd of what had happen'd to her, remov'd from thence 
en © toa place call ZEgina. There the was taken in an 
10 excurſion male by robbers, and being brought to 
« Smyrna, which was then under the Lydians, they 
« gave her to Mæon the King, who marry'd her _ 
« account of her beauty. Bur while ſhe walk d on 
ce the bank of the river Meles, ſhe brought forth Ho- 
Cc mer, and expir'd. The infant was taken by Mæon, 
« and bred up as his ſon, till the death of that 
« Prince.” And from this point of the ſtory the 
Poet is let down into his traditional poverty. Here 
we ſee, tho he be taken out of the lineage of Meles, 
where we met him before, he has ſtill as wonderful a 
riſe invented for him; he is ſtill to ſpring from a De- 
Mmigod, one who was of a poetical diſpoſition, from 
whom he might inherit a ſoul turn'd to poetry, and 
receive an aſſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration.  _ 

In his life the moſt general tradition concerning 
him is his blindueſi, yet there are ſome who will nor 
allow even this to have happen'd after the manner in 
which it falls upon other men: Chance and ficknels 
are excluded; nothing leſs than Gods and heroes muſt 
be viſibly concern d about him. Thus we find _— 
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the different accounts which © Hermias has collecte rot 
concerning his blindneſs, that when Homer reſoly ne 
to write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire we"? 
fill his mind with a juſt idea of fo glorious a Hero 
Wherefore, having paid all due honours at his tomb 
he intreats that he may obtain a fight of him. Th 
hero grants his Poet's petition, and riſes in a gle 
rious ſuit of armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable 
ſplendor, that Homer loſt his eyes, while he gaz e 
or the enlargement of his notions. Ire 
If this be any thing more than a mere fable, on c 
would be apt to imagine it inſinuated his contracting 
blindneſs by too intenſe an application while hewrote 
his Thad. Bur it is a very pompous way of letting u 
into the knowledge of ſo ſhort a truth: It looks as 
men imagin'd the lives of poets ſhould be poericalh 
written; that to ſpeak plainly of them, were to ſpeak 
contemptibl or that we debaſe them, when they 
are plac d in leſs glorious company than thoſe exalted 
ſpirits which they themſelves have been fond to cele 
brate. We may however in ſome meaſure be recon- 
cid to this laſt idle fable, for having occaſion'd ſo 
beautiful an Epiſode in the Ambra of Politian. That 
which does not inform us in a hiſtory, may pleaſe us 


in its proper ſphere of poetry. P 
2 P 
II. II. Such ſtories as theſe have been ſti 


Stories of Homer the effects of a ſuperſtitious fondneſs, te 
— fen and of theaſtoniſhmentof men at what 

they conſider in a view of perfection. P 

But neither have all the ſame taſte, nor do they e-Ml tr 

ually ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, nor beat ¶ te 

t human nature, which they know to be imperfect, Ml ” 

ſhould be prais d in an extreme without oppoſition. WM a 
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rom ſome principles of this kind have ariſen a ſe- 
ond ſort of ſtories, which glance at Homer with ma- 
Wonant ſuppoſitions, and endeavour to throw a di- 
iniſhing air over his life, as a kind of anſwer to 
oſe who ſought to aggrandize him injudicioully. 
Under this head we may reckon thoſe unded 
onjectures with which his adverſaries aſperſe the 
ery deſign and proſecution of his travels, when 
hey inſinuate, that they were one continued ſearch 
ter authors who had written before him, and par- 
icularly upon the fame ſubject, in order to deſtroy 
em, or to rob them of their inventions. 

Thus we read in Diodorus Siculus, © That there 
was one Daphne, the daughter of Tirefias, who 
© fron her inſpirations obtain'd the title of a Sybil. 
She had a very extraordinary genius, and being 
© made prieſteſs at Delphos, wrote oracles with won- 
© derful elegance, which Homer ſought for, and a- 
© dorn'd his poems with ſeveral of her verſes.” But 
e is plac'd ſo far in the fabulous age of the world, 
hat nothing can be averr'd of her: And as for the 
erſes now aſcrib'd to the x tn they are more mo- 
dern than to be able to confirm the ſtory; which, as 
it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that whatever 
there is in them in common with Homer, the com- 
pilers have rather taken from him; 3 to 
ſtrengthen the authority of their work by the pro- 
tection of this tradition. Ge. 

The next inſinuation we hear is from Szidas, that 
Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for -_ 
try, and wrote concerning that war in the Doricł let- 
ter which he invented, probably much againſt Aa- 
memnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal enemies. Upon this 
account ſome have fancy'd his works were ſuppreſs'd 
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by Agamemnon's poſterity, or that their entire de- 
ſtruction was contriv'd and effected by Homer when 
he undertook the ſame ſubject. But ſurely the works 
of ſo conſiderable a man, when they had been able 
to bear up ſo long a time as that which paſg'd be- 
tween the ſiege of Troy, and the flouriſhing of Ho- 
mer, muſt have been too much diſpers'd, for one of 
ſo mean a condition as he is repreſented, to have 
deſtroy'd in every place, tho he had been never ſo 
much aſliſted by the vigilant temper of Envy. And 
we may ſay too, that what might have been capable 
of raiſing this — in him, muſt be capable of 
being in ſome meaſure eſteem'd, and of having at 
leaſt one line of it preſerv'd to us. | 
After him, in the order of time, we meet with a 
whole ſet of names, to whom the maligners of Mo- 
mer would have him oblig'd, without being able to 
prove their aſſertion. Suidas mentions Corinnus Ilien- 
ſis, the ſecretary of Palamedes, who writ a poem up- 
on the ſame ſubject, but no one is produc'd as hav- 
ing ſeen it. & Tzetzes mentions (and from Johannes 
Melala only) Siſyphus the Coan, ſecretary of Teucer, 
but it is not ſo much as known if he writ verſe or 
proſe. Beſides theſe, are DiFys the Cretan, ſecre- 
; tary to Idomeneus, and Dares the Phrygian an atten- 
dant of Hector, who have ſpurious treatiſes paſſing 
under their names. From each of theſe is Homer 
faid to have borrow'd his whole argument; ſo in- 
conſiſtent are theſe ſtories with one another. 
The next names we find, are Demodocus, whom 
Homer might have met at Corcyra, and Phemius; whom 
he might have met at Ithaca: the one (as b Plutarch 
ſays) having according to tradition written the war of 
Tro), the other the return of the Grecian Captains. But 
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eſe are only two names of friends, which he is 
pleas'd to honour with eternity in his poem, or two 
lifferent pictures of himſelf, as author of the Iliad and 
dyſſes, or entirely the children of his imagination, 
vithout any particular alluſion. So that his uſage 
ere, puts me in mind of his own Vulcan in the i Thad : 
The God had caſt two ſtatues, which he endued with 
he power of motion; and it is ſaid preſently after, 
hat he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they ſupport him. 

It is reported by ſome; ſays * Prolemæus Epheſtio, 
© That there was before Homer, a woman of Mem- 
© phis, call'd Phantaſia,who writ of the wars of Troy, 
© and the wandrings of Ulyſſes. Now Homer arrivi 
© at Memphis where ſhe had laid up her works, — 
getting acquainted with Phanitas, whoſe buſineſs 
© 1t was to copy the ſacred writings, he obtain'd a 
© {ight of theſe, and follow'd entirely the ſcheme ſhe 
© had drawn.” But this is a wild ſtory, which ſpeaks 
of an Ægyptian woman with a Greek name, and who 
never was heard of but upon this account. It ap- 
pears indeed from his knowledge of the Ægyptian 
learning, that he was initiated into their myſteries, 
and for ought we know by one Phanitas. Burt if we 
onſider what the name of the woman ſignifies, it 
ſeems only as if from being us'd in a figurative ex- 
preſſion, it had been miſtaken afterwards for a proper 
name. And then the meaning will be, that having 
gather d as much information concerning the Grecian 
and Trojan ſtory, as he could be furniſh'd with from 
he accounts of Ægypt, which were generally mix'd 
ith fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of 
he Liad and the Odyſſes. | 

We paſs all theſe ſtories, together with the little 
Thad of Siagrus, mention d by! lian. But one can- 
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not leave this ſubject without reflecting on the de- 

* humour, and odd induſtry of man, which 
ews itſelf in raiſing ſuch a number of infinuations 

that claſh with each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch a 


croud of unwarranted names to ſupport them. Nor 


can we but admire at the contradictory nature of 
this proceeding ; that names of works, which either 
never were in being, or never worthy to live, ſhould 
be produc'd only to perſuade us that the moſt laſting 
and beautiful poem of the ancients was taken out 
of them. A beggar might be content to patch up 
a garment with ſuch ſhreds as the world throws 
away, bur it is never to be imagin'd an Emperor 
would make his robes of them. 

After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in tra- 
vel, we find him towards his age introduc'd to ſuch 
an action as tends to his diſparagement. It is not 
enough to accuſe him for ſpoiling the dead, they 
raiſe a living author, by whom he muſt be baMed 
in that qualification on which his fame is founded. 

There is in ® Heſiod an account of an ancient poe- 
tical contention at the funeral of Amphidamas, in 
which, he ſays, he obtain'd the prize, butdoes not 
mention from whom he carry'd it. There is alſo a- 

the? Hymns aſcribed to Homer, a prayer to Ve- 


for ſucceſs in a poetical diſpute, but it neither 


mentions where, nor againſt whom. But though 
they have neglected to name their antagoniſts, others 
have fince taken care to fill up the ſtories by — 
them together. The making two ſuch conſiderable 
names in poetry engage, carries an amuſing pomp in 
it, like making two heroes of the firſt rank enter the 
liſts of combat. And if Homer and He ſiod had their 
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rties among the Grammarians, here was an excel- 
ent opportunity for Heſiod's favourers to make a ſa- 
crifice of Homer. Hence a bare conjecture might 
ſpread into a tradition, then the tradition give occa- 
on to an epigram, which is yet extant, and again the 
epigram (for want of knowing the time it was writ 
in) be alledg d as a proof of chat 8 from 
whence it ſprung. After this, a whole treatiſe was 
written upon it, which appears not very ancient, be- 
cauſe it mentions Adrian: The ſtory agrees in the 
main with the ſhort account we find in ? Plutarch, 
« That Ganictor, the ſon of Amphidamas, King of 
« Eubœa, being us d to celebrate his father's funeral 
cc EC, invited from all parts men famous for 
ce ſtrength and wiſdom. Among theſe Homer and 
« He ſiad arriv d at Chalcis. The King Panidas pre- 
« ſided over the conteſt, which being finiſh'd, he 
« decreed the Tripos to He ſſod, with this ſentence, 
ec That the Poet of peace and husbandry better de- 
« ſery'd to be crown'd, than the Poet of war and 
“ contention. Whereupon Hefiod dedicated the 
« prize to the muſes, with this inſcription, 


« Hood Mecutg Eanovio Tod” ,L) 
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Which are two lines taken from that place in Heſiod 
where he mentions no antagoniſt, and alter d, that 
the two names might be brought in, as is eyident-by 
comparing them with theſe, 
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To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice that He- 
ſiod is generally plac d after Homer. Græ vius, his own 
cCommentator, ſets him a hundred years lower; and 
whether he were ſo or no, yet Plutarch has ſlight- 
ly paſs d the whole account as a fable. Nay, we 
raw an argument againſt it from Heſiaa himſelf : He 
had a love of fame which causd him to engage at 
the funeral games, and which went fo far as to make 
him record his conqueſt in his own works; had he 
defeated Homer, the ſame principle would have 
made him mention a name that could have ſecur d 
his own to immortality. A Poet who records his 
glory, would not omit the nobleft circumſtance, 
and Homer, like a captive prince, had certainly grac'd 
the triumph of his adverſary. : 
Towards the latter end of his life, there is another 
ſtory invented, which makes him conclude it in a 
manner altogether beneath the greatneſs of a genius. 
We find in the life ſaid to be written by Plutarch, a 
tradition, © That he was warn d by an oracle to be- 
cc ware of the young mens riddle. This remain'd 
cc Jong obſcuſè to him, till he arriv'd at the iſland 75. 
c There as he fat to behold the fiſhermen, they pro- 
cc pog'd to him a riddle in verſe, which he being 
cc unable to anſwer, dy'd for grief.” This ſtory re- 
futes it ſelf, by N ſuperſtition at one end, 
and folly at the other. It ſeems conceiy'd with an 
air of deriſion, to lay a man in the duſt after a 
fooliſh manner. The ſame fort of hand might have 
fram'd that tale of Ariſtotlès drowning himſelf be- 
cCauſe he could not account for the Euripus: The 
deſign is the ſame, the turn the ſame; and all the 
difference, that the great men are each to fuffer in 
his character, the one by a poetical riddle, the other 
by a philoſophical problem. But theſe are actions which 
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can only proceed from the meanneſs of pride, or ex- 


travagance of madneſs: A foul enlarg d with know- 
ledge (ſo vaſtly as that of Homer) better knows the 
oper ſtreſs which is to be laid upon every incident, 
and the proportion of concern, or careleſſneſs, with 
which it ought to be affected. Bur ir is the fate of 
narrow capacities to meaſure mankind by a falſe _ 
ſtandard, and imagine the great, like themſelves, 

capable of being diſconcerted by little occaſions ; 


to frame their malignant fables according to this 


imagination, and to ſtand detected by it as by an 
evident mark of ignorance. 


III. The third manner in which III 


the life of Homer has been written, is — LA 52 
but an amaſſing of all the traditions om kriling 


and hints which the writers could curioũty. 


meet with, great or little, in order to 


tell a ſtory of him to the world. Perhaps the want 


of choice materials might put them upon the neceſ- 
ſity ; or perhaps an injudicious deſire of faying all 
they could, occafion'd the fault. However it be, a 
life compos'd of trivial circumſtances, which (cho 
it give a true account of ſeveral paſſages) ſhewsa man 
bur little in thar light in which he was moſt famous, 


and has hardly any thing correſpondent to the idea 


we entertain of him: Such a life, I ſay, will never 
anſwer right the demand the world has upen an 
Hiſtorian. Yet the moſt formal account we have 


of Homer is of this nature, I mean that which is faid 


to be collected by Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an un- 
ſupported minute treatiſe, compos d of events which 
lie within the compaſs of probability, and belong 
to the loweſt ſphere of life. It ſeems to be entirely 
conducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian; ever a- 
bounding with extempore verſes, as if it were to prove 
a thing fo unqueſtionable as our author's title to rap- 

| C 2 ture; 
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ture; and at the ſame time the occaſions are ſo poor- 
ly invented, that they misbecome the warmth of a 
poetical imagination. There is nothing in it above 
the life which a Grammarian might lead himſelf; 
nay, it is but ſuch a one as they commonly do lead, 
the higheſt ſtage of which is to be maſter of a ſchool. 
But becauſe this is a treatiſe to which writers have 
had recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall give the 
following abſtract of it. | 
Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred 
ſixty eight years after the ſiege of Troy, and fix hun- 
dred twenty two years before the expedition of 
Xerxes. is mother's name was Crytbeis, who pro- 
ving unlawfully with child, was ſent away from Cumæ 
— uncle, with Iſinenias, one of thoſe who led 
the colony to Smyrna, then building. A while af- 
ter, as ſhe was celebrating a feſtival with other wo- 
men on the banks of the river Meles, ſhe was deli- 
verd of Homer, whom ſhe therefore nam'd Meleſi- 
genes, Upon this ſhe left Tſmenias, and ſupported: 
herfelf by her labour, till Phemius (who taught a 
ſchool in Smyrna) fell in love with her, and marryd 
her. But both dying in proceſs of time, the ſchool 
fell to Homer, who manag' d it with ſuch wiſdom, 
that he was univerſally admir'd both by natives and 
ſtrangers. Amongſt theſe latter was Mentes, a ma- 
ſter of a ſhip from Leucadia, by whoſe perſuaſions 
and promiſes he gave up his ſchool, and went to 
travel: Wich him he viſited Spain and Italy, but was 
left behind at Ithaca upon account of a defluxion in 
his eyes. During his ſtay he was entertain d by one 
Mentor, a man of fortune, juſtice, and hoſpitality, 
and learn d the principal incidents of Uber life. 
But at the return of Mentes, he went from thence to 
_ Colophon, where, his defluxion renewing, he fell en- 
tirely blind. Upon this he could think of no better 


expedient than to go back to Smyrna, where ug 


— 
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he might be ſupported by thoſe who knew him, and 
have the leiſure to addict himſelf to poetry. But 
there he found his 3 encreaſe, and his hopes 
of encouragement fail; ſo that he remov d to Cumæ, 
and by the way was entertain d for ſome time at 
the houſe of one Tychius a leather- dreſſer. At Cumæ 
his poems were wonderfully admir'd, but when he 

ropos d to eternize their town if they would allow 
bim a ſalary, he was anſwer' d, that there would b. 
no end of maintaining all the Ong, or blind men, 
and hence he got the name of Homer. From Cu- 
me he went to Phocea, where one Theſtorides (a 
ſchool-maſter allo) offer'd to maintain him if he 
would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his verſes: This 
Homer complying with thro mere neceſſity, the o- 
ther had no ſooner gotten them, but he remoy'd to 
Chios; there the poems gain'd him wealth and ho- 
nour, while the author himſelf hardly earn d his bread 
by repeating them.” At laſt, ſome who came from 
Chios having told the people that the ſame verſes were 
apes be there by aſchool-maſter, Homer refoly'd to 

nd him out. Having therefore landed near that 
place, he was receiv'd by one Glaucus a ſhepherd, (at 
whoſe door he had like to have been worried by dogs) 
and carry'd by him to his maſter at Bolliſſus, who ad- 
miring his knowledge, entruſted him with the educa- 
tion of his children. Here his praiſe began to ſpread, 
and Theſtorides, who heard of his neighbourhood, fled 
before him. He removd however ſome time after- 
wards to Chios, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, 
gain d a competent fortune, marry'd a wife, and had 
two daughters, the one of whichdy'd young, the other 
was marry d to his patron at Bo/lifſus. Here he in- 
ſerted in ki poems the names of thoſe to whom he 


had been moſt oblig'd, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, 
and Tychius; and reſolving for Athers, he made ho- 


nourable mention of that city, to prepare he 1:42- 
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niaus for a kind reception. But as he went, the ſhip 
put in at Samos, where he continu'd the whole win; 
ter, ſinging at the houſes oak, apa men, with a train 
of . him. In ſpring he went on board again 
in order to proſecute his journey to Athens, but land- 
ing by the way at Jos, he fell ſick, dy d, and was bu- 
yd on the ſea- ſhore. 

This is the life of Homer aſcrib d to Herodotus, tho 
it is wonderful it ſhould be fo, ſince it evidently con- 
tradicts his own hiſtory, by placing Homer {ix hundred 
twenty-two years before the expedition of Xerxes; 
whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was alive at the time 
of that expedition, ſays Homer was only four hun- 
dred years before him.. However, if we can imagine 
that there may be any thing of truth in the main parts 
of this treatiſe, we may gather theſe general obſer- 
. vations from it: That he ſhew'd a great thirſt after 
knowledge, wy ING ſuch long and numerous 
travels; That he manifeſted an unexampled vigour of 
mind, by being able to write with more fire under 
the diſadvantages of blindneſs, and the utmoſt pover- 
ty, thanany Poet after him in better circumſtances; 
and that he had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, (the at- 

tendant of noble ſpirits) which prompted him to 
engage in new travels, both under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, and the additional burthen of old age. 
But it will not perhaps be either improper or diffi- 
cult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem to lay 
the foundation from whence the traditions 
which frame the low lives of Homer have ariſen. We 
may conſider, That there are no Hiſtorians of his 
time, (or none handed down to us) who have men- 
tion d him; and that he has never ſpoken plainly of 
Hirnſelf, in thoſe works which have been aſcrib'd 
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to him without controverſy. However, an eager 
deſire to know ſomething concerning him has occa- 
fion'd mankind to labour the point under theſe diſad- 
vantages, and turn on all hands to ſee if there were 
any thing left which might have the leaſt appearange 
of information. Upon the ſearch, they find no re- 
mains but his name and works, and reſolve to torture 
theſe upon the rack of invention, in order to give 
ſome account of the perſon they belong to. | 
The firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, That what 
d for his name muſt be his xame no longer, bur 
an additional title us'd inſtead of it. The reaſon 
why it was given, muſt be ſome accident of his 
life. They then proceed to conſider every thing 
that the word may imply by its derivation. One 
finds that O wngzs ſignifies a thigh ; whence ariſes 
the tradition in Heliadorus, that he was baniſh'd 
Agypt for the mark on that part, which ſhew'd 
a ſpurious birth; and this they imagine ground e- 
nough to give him the life of a wanderer. A ſe- 
cond finds that Ouuęss ſignifies an hoſtage, and then 
he muſt be deliver'd as ſuch in a war (accordi 
to u Proclus) between Smyrna and Chios. A thir 
can derive the name O un oeav, aon widens, from 
whence he muſt be a blind man (as in the piece aſ- 
crib'd to * Herodotus.) A fourth brings it from Oni 
tear, [peaking in council; and then (as it is in Swidas) 
he muſt, by a divine inſpiration, declare to the Smyr- 
»eans, that they ſhould war againſt Calop hon. A fifth 
finds the word may be brought to ſignify following 
others, or joining himſeff to them, and then he muſt 
be call'd Homer for ſay ing, (as it is quoted frota Ari- 
ſtotle in the life aſcrib'd to Plutarch) that he would 
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"Ounears. or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thus 
harthe bare turn'd 45 winded, enough at leaſt 
to give a ſuſpicion, that he who got a ae er mology, 

got either a ne life of him, or ſomething which he 
added to the old one. 

However, the name itſelf not affording enough to 
furniſh out a whole life, his works muſt be brought in 
for aſſiſtance, and it is taken for granted, That where 

be has not ſpoken of himſelf, he lies veil'd beneath 
the perſons or actions of thoſe whom he deſcribes. 
Becauſe he calls a Poet by the name of Phemius in his 
Oayſſey, they conclude this * Phemius was his maſter. 
Becauſe he ſpeaks of Demodocus as another Poet who 
was blind, and frequented palaces; he muſt be ſent 
about blind, to ſing at the doors of rich men. If 
Ulyſſes be ſer upon by dogs at his ſhepherd's cottage, 
becauſe this is a low adventure, it is thought to be his 
con at Bolliſſus. b And if he calls the leather-Areſſer, 
who made 4ax's ſhield, by the name of Tychius, he 
muſthave been ſupported by ſuch an one in his wants: 
Nay, ſome have been ſo violenthy carry'd into this way 
of conjecturing, that the bare © {mile of a woman who 
works hard for her livelihood, is ſaid to have been bor- 
row'd from his mother's condition, and brought as a 
proof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagin'd to intend him- _- 
ſelf; and the fictions of poetry, converted into real 
facts, are deliver d for his life, who has aflign'd them 
to others. All thoſe ſtories in his works which ſuit 
with a mean condition are ſuppos d to have happen d 
to him; tho the ſame way of inference might as 
well prove him to have acted in a _ ſphere, from 
the many paſſages that ſhew his skill in government, 
and his knowledge of the great parts of life. 
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There are ſome other ſcatter d ſtories of Homer 
which fall not under theſe heads, but are however 
as trifling a nature; as much unfit for the materials 
of hiſtory, ſtill more ungrounded, if poſſible, and a: 
riſing merely from chance, or the humours of men: 
Such is the report we meet with from 4 Heraclides, 
That “ Homer was fin'd at Athens for a madman ;” 
which ſeems invented by the diſciples of Socrazes, to 
caſt an odium upon the Athenians for their conſents 
ing to the death of their maſter ; and carries in it 
ſomething like a declaiming revenge of the ſchodls, 
as if the world ſhould imagine the one could be 
eſteem'd mad, where the other was put to death for 
being wicked, Such another report is that in - 
lian, cc That Homer portion'd his daughter with ſome 
« of his works for want of money; which looks 
but like a jeſt upon a poor wit, which at firſt might 
have had an Epigrammatiſt for its father, and been 
afterwards gravely underſtood by ſome painful col- 
lector. In ſhort, mankind have labour d heartily a- 
bout him to no purpoſe; they have caught up every 
thing greedily, with that buſy minute curioſity and 
unſatis ney inquiſitiveneſs which Sexeca calls the 
Diſeaſe of the Greeks ; they have puzzled the cauſe 
by their attempts to find it out ; and, like travellers 
deſtitute of a road, yet reſolv'd to make one over 
unpaſſable deſerts, they ſuperinduce error, inſtead 
of removing ignorance. | 


IV. Whenever any authors have 2 1 5 
attempted to write the life of Homer, * Hike” 
clear from ſuperſtition, envy, and tri- Homer. 


fling, they have grown aſham'd of all 
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theſe traditions. This, however, has not occaſion d 
them to defift from the undertaking ; but till the 
difficulty which could not make them deſiſt, has ne- 
ceſſitated them, either to deliver the old ſtory with 
excuſes ; or elſe, inſtead of a life, to compoſe a 
treatiſe partly of criticiſm, and partly of character; 
rather deſcriptive, than ſupported by action, and the 
air of hiſtory. 


| | in with acquainting us, 
His Time. that the 1 10 which be iv'd bas ne- 
| ver been fix'd beyond diſpute, and 
that the opinions of authors ęre various concerning 
it: But the controverſy, in its ſeveral conjectures, 
includes a ſpace of years berween- the earlieſt and 
lateſt, from twen rto about five hundred, afrer 
the ſiege of Troy. Whenever the time was, it ſeems 
not to have been near that ſiege, from his own f In- 
vocation of the Muſes to recount the catalogue of the 
ſhips: “ For we, ſays he, have only heard a rumour, 
c and know nothing particularly.” It is remark'd by 
r Velleius Paterculus, That it muſt have been conſide- 
rably later, from his own confeſſion, that © mankind 
« was but half as ſtrong in his age, as in that he writ 
cc of; which, as it is founded upon a notion of a gra- 
dual degeneracy in our nature, diſcovers the interval 
to have been long between Homer and his ſubject. 
But not to trouble our ſelves with entring into all the 
dry diſpute, we may take notice, that the world is 
inclin d to ſtand by the“ Arundelian marble, as the 
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moſt certain computation of thoſe early times; and 
this by placing him at the time when Niagnerus rul'd 
ONES him flouriſh a little before the Olym- 
piads were eſtabliſh'd; about three hundred years af- 
ter the taking of Troy, and near a thouſand before the 
Chriſtian Ara. For a farther confirmation of this, 
we have ſome great names of antiquity who give 
him a Cotem agreeing with the computation: 
Cicero ſays, There was a tradition that Homer liv d 
about the time of ZLycargus. * Strabo tells us, It 
was reported that Lycurgus went to Chios for an in- 
terview with him. And even ! Plutarch, when he 

ſays, Lycurgas receiv'd Homer's works from the grand- 
ſon of that Creophilus with whom he had liv'd, does 
not put him ſo far backward, but that poſſibly they 
mi fr bave py ab me {ame time. 

he next diſpute regards his country, concerning 

which ® 4 d of the 3 
as a queſtion not to be ſettled by Vis Country. 
men; and Appiam (according to P/;- 
ny) rais d a pirit for his information. That which 8 
has increas d the difficulty, is the number of conteſt- 
ing places, of which Suidas has reckon d up nineteen 
in one breath. But his ancient commentator, * D:- 
Aymus, found the ſubject ſo fertile, as to employ a 
great part of his four thouſand D it. There 
1s a prophecy of the Sybilt chat he d be born at 
Salamis in Cyprus; and then to play an argument of 
the ame nature againſt it, there is the oracle given to 
Adrian afterwards, that ſays he was born in Ithaca. 
There are cuſtoms of alia and Zgypt cited from his 
works, to make out by turns and with the ſame 
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probability, that he belong d to each of them. There 
was a ſchool ſhew'd for his at Colophon, and a tomb 
at Io, both of equal ſtrength to prove he had his birth 
in either. As for the Athenians, they challeng'd him 
as born where they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of 
Greece in general, and as the metropolis of its m—_— 
they made his name free of their city (qu. Licinia 
Mutid lege, ſays? Politian) after the manner of that 
law by which all F/aly became free of Rome. All theſe 
have their authors to record their titles, but ſtill the 
weight of the queſtion ſeems to lie between Smyrna 
and Chios, which we muſt therefore take a little 
more notice of. - 'That Homer was born at Smyrna, is 
endeavour d to be prov'd by an 4 Epigram, recorded 
to have been under the ſtatueof Piſiſtratus at Athens; 
by the reports mention'd in Cicero, Strabo, and A. 
Gellius; and by the Greek lives, which paſs under 


the names of Herodotus, Plutarch, and Proclus ; as 


alſo the two that are anonymous. The Smyr- 
uæans built a temple to him, caſt medals of him, and 
grew fo poſſeſt of his having been theirs, that it 


- 


is faid they burn'd Zoilus for affronting them in the - 


perſon: of Homer. On the other hand, the Chiang 
plead the ancient authorities of Simonides and Theo- 
critus for his being born among them. They men- 
tion a race they had, calbd the Homeridæ, whom they 
reckon d his poſterity; they caſt medals of him; they 
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ſhew to this day an Homærium, or temple of Homer, 
near Bolliſſus; and cloſe their arguments with a quo—- 
tation from the Hymn to Apollo (which is acknows- 
ledg d for Homer's by *Thucydides) where he calls him- 
ſelf, © The blind man that inhabits Chios. The 
reader has here the ſum of the large treatiſe of Leo Al- 
latins, written particularly on this ſubject „, in which, 
after having ſeparately weigh'd the pretenſions of all, 
he concludes for Chios. For my part, I determine 
nothing in-a point of ſo much uncertainty; neither 
which of theſe was honour'd with his birth, nor 
whether any of them was, nor, whether each may 
not have produc'd his own Homer; ſince * Xenophon 
ſays, there were many of the name. But one cannot 
avoid being ſurpriz'd at the prodigious venerationfor 
his character, which could engage mankind with ſuch 
eagerneſs in a point ſo little eflential ; that Ki 
fhould ſend to oracles for the enquiry of his birth- 
place; that cities ſhould be in ſtrife about it, that 
whole lives of learned men ſhould be employ'd up- 
on it ; that ſome ſhould write treatiſes ; others 
ſhould call up ſpirits about it; that thus, in ſhort, 
heaven, earth and hell ſhould be ſought to, for the 
deciſion of a queſtion which terminates in curioſity 


only. ‚ 6 

it we endeavour to find the pa- 
rents of Homer, the ſearch is as fruit- His Parents. 
leſs. Y Ep borus has made Mzon to 
be his father, by a niece whom he deflour'd ; 
and this has. fo far obtain'd, as to give him the 
derivative name of Mæonides. His mother (if we 
alloy7 the ſtory of Mæon) is call'd Crytheis: But we 
are loſt again in uncertainty, if we ſearch farther ; 


* Thueyd. lib. 3. W Leo Allatius de patria Hcmeri. 
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for Swidas has mention d Exmetis or huh ay ; and 


* Pauſanias, Cl ymene or Themiſto ; which ö 
becauſe the conteſting countries find out mothers of 
their own for him. Tradition has in this caſe af- 
forded us no more light, than what may ſerve to ſhew 
its ſhadows in confuſion; they ſtrike the fight with 
ſo equal a probability, that we are in doubt which 
to chuſe, and muſt paſs the queſtion undecided. 
| If we enquire concerning his own 
His Name, name, even that is doubted of. He 
has been called Mele ſigenes from the 
river where he was born. Homer has been reckon'd 
an aſcititious name, from ſome accident in his life: 
The cCertamen Homericum calls him once Auletes, per- 
hapsfrom his muſical genius; and Lucian, Tigraues; 
it may be from ac with that Tigranes or - 
gretes, who was brother of Queen Artemiſia, and 
whoſe name has been ſo far mi with his, as to 
make him be eſteem'dauthor of ſome of the leſſer 
works which are aſcrib d to Homer. It may not be a- 
miſs to cloſe theſe criticiſms with that agreeable deri- 
ſion where with Lacian treats the humour of Gram- 
marians in their ſearch after minute and impoſſible 
enquiries, when he feigns, that he had talk d over 
the point with Homer, in the Iſland of the Bleſſed. 
cc ask'd him, ſays he, of what country he was? a 
« queſtion hard to be reſolv d with us; to which he 
cc anſwer d, He could not certainly tell, becauſe ſame 
« had inform'd him, that he was of Chios, ſome of 
« Sm and others of Colophon; but he took him- 
c ſelf for a Babylonian, and ſaid he was call'd Tigraues, 
« while he liv d among his country- men; and Homer 
«while he was a hoſtage among the Grecians.” 
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Ar his birth he appears not tq he 


been whatever he might be af- Hi 
Saab The * Ch ôn 


of him 8 
{which is of great antiquity, according to Leo Al 
— ſeats Bun with a —— open, and reading in- 
rently. But there is no need of proofs from antiquity 
for that which every line of hisworks'will demon- 
ſtrate. With what an exactneß, agrecuble to the 
natural appearance of things, do his cities ſtand, his 
mountains riſe, his rivers wind, and his regions lie 
extended? How beautifully are the views of all 
things drawyn in their figures, and adorn'd with their 
paintings? © What addreſs in action, what vifible 
characters af the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? It is 
not to be imagirf d, that a man could have been al- 
ways blind, who thus inirnitably copies nature, and 
Pues e che proper proportion, figure, co- 
ur, and life: C Dem t quis cecam genitum putat 
(ſays © Paterculus) & omnibus. ſenſibus orbus eſt He 
muſt certainly have beheld the creation, conſider d 
it with a long attention, and enrich'd his fancy 
the moſt ſenfibleknowledgeof thoſe ideas which he 
5 1 . ile 1 deſcribes them. 
As he grew forward in years, 82 3 
was train d up to learning if we cre- % Nia 
dit * Diodorus) under one © Prona- 8 
« pides, a man of excellent natural endowments, 
who t the Pelaſgickł letter dre by Lines: 
rom him ight learn to preſerve his poetry b 
| ty Which we mention, 4 
— his. 
in the chird line 
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cauſe'it is generally believ d * n 
were ſo preſerv'd; and he hi 
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of his Bat rochomyomachia (if that piece be his) ex- 
preſſly ſpeaks of * writing his works in his tablets. 
When he was of riper years, for 
Hh Travels. his farther accompliſhment and the 
gratification of his thirſt of knows 
ledge, he 8 a conſiderable part of his time in tra- 
velling. which account, s Proclus has taken 
notice that he muſt have been rich: For lo 
&« travels, ſays he, occaſion high expences, and eſ- 
cc pecially at thoſe times when men could neither 
cc fail without imminent danger and inconveniences, 
« nor — a regulated 1 — commerce with one 
& another.” is way of reaſoning appears ve 
probable ; and if it he not prove him to have bond 
rich, it ſhews him, atleaſt, to have had patrons of a 
generous ſpirit ; who obſerving the vattneſs of his 
capacity, beliey'd themſelves beneficent to man- 
kind, while they ſupported one who ſeem'd born 
for ſomething extraordinary. 
Ægypt being at that time the ſeat of learning, the 
teſt wits and genius's of Greece us d to travel thi- 
ther. Among theſe ® Diodorus reckons Homer, and 
to ſtrengthen his opinion alledges that multitude of 
their notions which he has receiy'd into his poetry, 
and of their cuſtoms, to which he alludes in his 
fictions: Such as his Gods, which are nam'd from the 
firſt Zgyptian Kings; the number of the Muſes taken 
from the nine Minſtrels which attended Ofiris ; the 
Feaſt wherein they us'd to ſend their ſtatues of the 
Deities into Æthiopia, and to return after twelve days; 
and the carrying their dead bodies over the lake to a 
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* pleaſant place call d 22 near Memphis, from 

whence aroſe the ſtories Charon, Styx, and Ely- 
ſum. Theſe are notions which ſo abound in him, as 
to make i Herodotus ſay, He had introduc'd from 
thence the religion of Greece. And if others have be- 
liev'd he was an Ægyptian, from his knowledge of 
their rites and traditions, which were reveal'd but to 
few, and of the arts and cuſtoms which were practis'd 
among them in general ; it may prove at leaſt 
thus much, that he muſt have travell'd there. 

As Greece was in all probability his native country, 
and had then began to make an effort in learning; 
we cannot doubt but he travell'd there alſo, with a 
particular obſervation. He uſes the different dialects 
which are ſpoken in its different parts, as one who 
had been converſant with them all. But the argu- 
ment which appears mot irrefragable, is to be taken 
from his catalogue of the ſhips : has there given 
us an exact Geography of Greece, where its cities, 
mountains, and plains, are particularly mention'd,. 
where the courſes of its rivers are trac'd out, where - 
the countries are laid in order, their bounds aſſign d, 
and the uſes of their ſoils ſpecify'd. This the antients, 
who compar'd it with the original, have allow'd to 
be ſo true in all points, that it could never have been 
owing to a looſe and caſual information : Even 
Strabo's account of Greece is but a kind of com- 
mentary upon Homer's. | 

We may carry this argument farther, to ſuppoſe ' 
his having been round Aſia Minor, from his exact di- 
viſion of the Regnum Priami vetus (as Horace calls it) 
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into its ſeparate Dyzaſties, and the account he give 
of the bordering nations in alliance with ir. Perhap 
too, in the wandrings of Ulyſſes about Sicily, whole 
ports and neighbouring iſlands are mention'd, he hat 
might contrive to ſend his Hero where he had made 
his own voyage before. Nor will the fables he has 
intermingled be any objection to his having travelld 
in thoſe parts, ſince they are not related as the hiſto- Met 
ry of the preſent time, but the tradition of the for Mei 
mer. His mention of Thrace, his deſcription of the Mr 
beaſts of Libya, and of the climate in the Fortunate 
— may ſeem alſo to give us a view of him in 
extremes of the earth, where it was not barba- Mn. 
rous or uninhabited. It is hard to ſet limits to the 
travels of a man, who has ſet none to that defire of; 
knowledge which made him undertake them. Who 
can ſay what people he has not ſeen, who appears 
to be vers'd in the cuſtoms of all? He takes the 
Globe for the ſcene on which he introduces his ſub- 
jects; he launches forward intrepidly, like one to 
whom no place is new,and appears a Citizen of the 
world in gen 
When he return'd from his travels, he ſeems to 
have apply'd himſelf to the finiſhing of his Poems, WM; 
' however he might have either deſign'd, begun, ot m 
purſu d them before. In theſe he treaſur d up his vari- ¶ ge 
ous acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have been ¶ d 
preſerv'd throꝰ many ages, to be as well the proofs id 
of his own induſtry, as the inſtructions of nolterity 
He could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after the #0/27 p. 
manner; or his leagues with a mixture of Trojan | 
and Spartan ceremonies: He could then compare ¶ ir 
the confuſion of a multitude to that tumult he had ob- 1; 
ſer vd in the Icariau ſea, daſhing and breaking among n 
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its 
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crowd of iſlands: he could repreſent the numbers 
f an army, by thoſe flocks of ® ſwans he had ſeen 
dn the banks of the Cayſter; or being to deſcribe 
hat heat of battel with which Achilles drove the 


ade nt into the river, be could illuſtrate it with 
A n alluſion from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, when the 


nhabitants burn'd their fields, the graſs-hoppers fled 
before the fire 5 in the Ocean. His fancy 
deing fully repleniſh'd, might ppl him with every 
proper occaſional image; and his foul after havin 
nlarg'd itſelf, and taken in an extenſive variety 

he creation, might be equal to the task of an Liaa 
and an Odyſſey. 


pr In his old age, he fell blind, and. 
u erded at Chior, as he fays in the h. 
; mm to Apollo, (which as is before 


pbſerv'd, is acknowledg'd for his by Thucydides, and 
might occaſion — — Theocritus to call 
im a Chien.) —.— relates, — the 
great legiſlator of Sparta, was reported to have gone 
to * have — with Homer, after he 
had ftudy'd the laws of Crete and Mgypr,in order to 
form his conſtitutions. If this be true, how much a 
nobler repreſentation does it give of him, and indeed 
more agreeable to what we conceive of 3 
genius, than thoſe ſpurious accounts which keep him 
down among the meaneſt of mankind? What an 
idea could we frame to ourſelves, of a converſation 
held between two perſons ſo conſiderable; a * 

her conſcious of the force of poetry, and a poet 

nowing in the depths of philoſophy ; both their ſouls 
pr with learning, both eminently rais'd above 
little deſigns or the meaner kind of intereft, and 
meeting together ro conſult the good of mankind ? 
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But in this I have only indulg d a thought which i 
not to be inſiſted upon; the evidence of hiſtory ri 
ther tends to prove that Lycurgus brought his work 
from Aſia after his death: which? Proclus imaging 
to have happen d at a great old age, on account d 
his vaſt extent of learning, for which a ſhort life 
could never ſuffice. 
We If we would now make a con- 
_ ene jecture concerning the genius and 

temper of this great man; perhaps hi 
works, which would not furnifh us with facts for 
his life, will be more reaſonably made uſe of to give 
us a picture of his mind: To this end therefore, we 
may ſuffer the very name and notion of a book to 
vanif for a while, and look upon what is left us as 2 
converſation, in order to gain an acquaintance with 
Hamer. Perhaps the general air of his works will be- 
come the general character of his genius; and the 
particular obſervations give ſome light to the par- 
ticular turns of his temper. His com Ie 
knowledge ſhews that his ſoul was not form'd like 
a narrow channel for a ſingle ſtream, but as an ex- 
panſe which might receive an ocean into its bofom; 
that he had the ſtrongeſt deſire of improvement, and 
an —— which made its advantage of 
every tranſient circumſtance, or obvious accident. 
His ſolid and ſententious manner may make us ad- 
mire him for a man of judgment: one who, in the 
darkeſt ages, could enter far into a diſquiſition of hu- 
man nature; who, notwithſtanding all the changes 
which governments, manners, rites, and even the no- 
tions of virtue, have undergone, could ſtill abound 
with ſo many maxims correſpondent to truth,and no- 
tions applicable to ſo many ſciences. The fire, which 
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8 ſo obſervable in his Poem, may make us naturally 
onjecture him to have been of a warm temper, and 
wely behaviour; and the pleaſurable air which every 
here overſpreads it, may give us reaſon to think, 
hat fire of imagination was temper'd with ſweetneſs 
nd affability. If we farther obſerve the particulars 
etreats of, and imagine that he laid a ſtreſs upon 
he ſentiments he delivers, purſuant to his real opi- 
tions ; weſhall take him to be of a religious ſpirit, by 
is culo gs almoſt every page the worthip of 
he Gods. e ſhall imagine him to be a generous 
over of his country, from his care to extol it every 
here; which is carry'd to ſuch a height, as to 
make 4 Plutarch obſerve, That though many of the 
Barbarians are made priſoners or ſuppliants, yet nei- 
er of theſe diſgraceful accidents (which are com- 
mon to all nations in war) ever happens to one Greet 
throughout his works. We ſhall take him to be a 
compaſſionate lover of mankind, from his number- 
leſs praiſes of hoſpitality and charity; (if indeed we 
are not to account for em, as the common writers 
of his life imagine, from his owing his ſupport to 
theſe virtues.) It might ſeem from his love of ſtories, 
with his manner of telling them ſometimes; that he 
gave his own picture when he painted his Neſtor, and, 
as wile as he was, was no . to talking. One 
would think from his praiſes of wine, his copious 
goblets, and pleaſing pwn try of banquets; that 
he was addicted to a C „ ſociable life, which 
Horace takes notice of as a kind of tradition; 


« Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus Homerus.” 
Ep. 19. J. I. 
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And that he was not (as may be gueſs d of Vg 
from his works) averſe to the female ſex, will appes 
from his care to paint them amiably upon all oc 
ſions: His Andromache and Penelope are in each of hi 
Poems moſt ſhining characters of conjugal affection 


even his Helena herſelf is drawn with all the ſoftning 
magi ; his ſoldiers are exhorted to combi gan 
with the hopes of women; his commanders are furWat 
niſh'd with fair ſaves in their tents, nor is the vene an 
rable Neftor without a miſtreſs. me 
It is true, that in this way of turning a book into a! 
man, this reaſoning from his works to himſelf, wem 
can at beſt but hit off a few out- lines of a character 
wherefore I ſhall carry it no farther, but conclude te: 
with one diſcovery which we may make from his ne 
tence ; a diſcovery extreamly proper to be made i ſc: 
this manner, which is, That he was of a very mo- au 
deſt temper. There is in all other Poets a cuſtom o it 
ſpeaking of themſelves, and a vanity of promiſing e v 
* ternity to their writings: in both which Homer, W.] : 
has the beſt title to ſpeak out, is altogether ſilent. M h: 
to the laſt of them, the world has made him amp C: 
recompence; it has given him that eternity he wou to 
not promiſe himſelf: But whatever endeavours hae 2 
been offer d in reſpect of the former, we find ou. b 
ſelves ſtill under an irreparable loſs. That which o- WM tr 
thers have ſaid of him has amounted to no mom ti 
than conjecture; that which ] have ſaid is no farthe Ml p 
to be inſiſted on: I have us'd the liberty which ö t! 
indulg d me by precedent, to give my own opinions Wt 
among the accounts of others, and the world may Ml t: 
be pleas d to receive them as ſo many willing endes- WM b 


vours to * curioſity. 

23h e only inconteſtable works which 
gere mer has left behind him are rhe Thad 
— and Oayſſey : The Batrachomyomachid 
| ot 
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or Battle of the frogs and mice, has been diſputed, but 
s however allow'd for his by many authors; a- 
ongſt whom r Statins has reckon'd it like the Culex 
of Virgil, a trial of his force before his greater perfor- 
ances. It is indeed a beautiful piece of raillery, in 
which a great writer might delight to unbend himſelf; 
an inſtance of that agreeable trifling, which has been 
at ſome time or other indulg'd by the fineſt genius's, 
and the offspring of that amuſing and chearful hu- 
mour, which generally accompanies the character of 
a rich imagination, like a vein of Mercury running 
mingled with a mine of Gold. 
e Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attribu- 
ted by the Scholiaſts to Cynæthus the ey but 


neither * Thucydides, * Lucian, nor u Panſanias, have 
ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. We have the 
authority of the two former for that to Apollo, tho 
it be dbſerv'd that the word Nπ e is found in it, 
which the book de Poeſi Homerica (aſcrib'd to Pla- 
tarch) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's time. We 
have alſo an authority of the laſt for a” Hm to 
Ceres, of which he has given us a fragment. That 
to Mars is objected againſt for mentioning Tue , 
and that which is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing T Ae 
both of them being (according to the author of 

treatiſe before mention d) words of a later inven- 
tion. The Hymn to Venus has many of its lines co- 
py'd by Virgil, in the interview between Æueas and 
that Goddeſs, in the firſt Xzxeid. But whether theſe 
Hymns are Homer's, or not, they are always judg'd 
ee if not of the ſame age with 

m. 
The Epigrams are extracted out of the life, ſaid to 
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be written by Herodotus, and we leave them as ſuch 
to ſtand or fall with it; except the Epitaph on Midas 
which is very ancient, quoted without its author both 
by* Plato and Longinus, and (according to * Laer. 
tius) aſcrib'd by Simonides to Cleobulus the - wile 
man; who living after Homer, anſwers better to the 
age of Midas the ſon of Gordias. 

The Margites, which is loſt, is faid by * Ariſtotle 
to have been a Poemof a comick nature, wherein 
Homer made uſe of iambick verſes as proper for 
raillery. It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, and had 
its name from one Margites, a weak man who was 
the ſubject of it. The ſtory is ſomething looſe, as 
may be ſeen by the account of it ſtill preſerv'd in 
d 1 pang comment on the Odyſſey. 

I be Cercopes was a ſatyrical work, which is alſo 
loſt ; we may however imagine it was levell'd againſt 
the vices of men, if our conjecture be right that it 
was founded upon the old fable of the Cercopes, a 
nation who were turn d into monkies for their frauds 
and impoſtures. | 
The Deſtruction of Oechalia, was a Poem of which 
(according to Euſtathius) Hercules was the Hero; 
and the ſubject, his * that country; becauſe 
Zur ytus the King had deny'd him his daughter Joie. 
- The Thas Minor was a piece which included both 
the taking of Troy, and the return of the Grecians: 
In this was the ſtory of Sinon, which Virgil has made 
uſe of. 4 Ariſtotle has judg d it not to belong to 
Homer. e. 
The Cypriacks, if it was upon them that Nevin: 


pI 


x Plat. in Phad. 1 Longin. F. 36. Edit. Tollii. 
Z Laertius in vita Cleobuli, a Ariſt. Poet. cap. 4+ 
Þ Euſftath, in Odyſſ. 10. © Ovid, Meram. 1,14. de Cercop. 
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founded his Ilias Cypria, (as Mr. Dacier conjectutes) 


were the love- adventures of the ladies at the ſiege: 
theſe are rejected by f Herodotus, for ſaying that Pa- 
ris brought Helen to Troy in three days; whereas 


1 aſſerts they were driven from place to 
a There are other things aſcrib'd to him, ſuch as 


apectiom goat, the Arachnomachia, &c. in 
manner; and the Thebais, Epigoni, or 
ſecond ſiege of Thebes, the Phocais, Amazonia, &c. 
in the ſerious : which, if they were his, are now to 
be reputed a real loſs to the learned world. Time, in 
ſome things, may have prevail'd over Homer himſelf, 
and left only thenames of theſe works, as memorials 
that ſuch were in being; but while the Iliad and O- 
dyſſey remain, he ſeerns like a loader, who, tho? he 
may have fail'd in a skirmiſh, has carry d a victory, 
for which he paſles in triumph through all future 
ages. 


The remains we have at preſent, 
of thoſe monuments antiquity had 1e ace. 
fram'd for him, are but few. It could jag of bim, 
not be thought that they whoknew ſo 
little of the /ife of Homer, could have a right know- 
ledge of his perſow : yet they had ſtatues of him as of 
their Gods, whoſe forms they had never ſeen. © Quin- 
c im quæ non ſunt, finguntur (lays b Pliny) pariuntque 
ce deſideria non traditi vultis, ficut in Homero eve- 
ce w But tho' the ancient n Idi e 2 

notional, yet they agree (as I thi abretti 
fas oblery'd) in reprefeging him with a ſhort curl'd 
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which is prefix d to this book, is taken from an 
ancient marble buſt, in the palace of Farneſe at Rome. 
_ In Bolifſus near Chios there is a ruin, which was 
ſhown for the houſe of Homer, which i Leo Allativs 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and (as he tells us) 
found nothing but a few ſtones crumbling away with 
age, over which he and his companions wept for ſa- 
hey erected Temp n 555 
emples to Homer in Smyrna, as 4 

E ern k Cicero; x. of theſe is ſuppos'd to whe 
extant, and the ſame which they ſhew for the Tem- 

eof Janus. It agrees with! Strabo's deſcription, a 

uare building of ſtone, near a river, thought to be 
the Meles, with two doors oppoſite to each other, 
North and South, and a large Niche within the eaſt- 
wall, where the image ſtood : But M. Spon denies 
this to be the true Homerium. 

Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome both 
of Chios and Smyrua ſtill in being, and exhibited at 
the beginning of this Eflay. The moſt valuable with 
reſpect to the largeneſs of the head, is that of Ama- 
: 1 which is carefully copied from an original be- 

nging to the preſent Earl of Pembroke, and is the 
fame which Gronoviut, Cuperus and Dacier have co- 
pies of, but very incorrectly performed. | | 

But that which of all the remains has been of late 
the chief amuſement of the learned, is the marble 
calPd his Apotheofrs, the work of Archelaus of Priene, 
and now in the palace of Colonna. We ſee there a 
Temple hung with its veil, where Homer is plac'd on 
a ſcat with a footſtool to it, as he has deſcrib'd the 


CCC —b '. — — 
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1 Strabo, J. 14. Te Onfpev. T#p&yoves Ty,vok vid O- 
Atos xa Sed, &c, de Smyriits = "ET? 
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ſeats of his Gods; ſupported on each ſide with ſigures 
repreſenting the Thad and the Odyſſey, the one by a 
ſword, the other by the ornament of a ſhip, which 


denotes the voyages of Ulyſſes. On each ſide of his 
footſtool are mice, in alluſion to the Batrac 


chia. Behind, is Time waiting upon him, and a fi- 
gure with turrets on its „ Which ifies the 
World, crowning him with the Laurel. re him 


is an altar, at which all the Arts are ſacrificing to him 
as to their Deity. On one fide of the altar ſtands a 
boy, repreſenting Mythology; on the other, a woman, 
repreſenting Hiſtory : After her is Poetry bringing the 
ſacred fire; and in a long following train, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, Rhetorick, and 
IWiſdom, in all their proper attitudes. | | 


ay 
9G . 


AVING now finiſh'd ee con- 
cerning the hi of Homer's lite, I hall pro- 
ceed to that of his works; and conſidering him no 
longer as a Man, but as an Aurbor, roſecute the 
thread of his ſtory in this his ſecond life, thro the 
different d of eſteem which thoſe writings have 
obtain'd in different periods of time. . 

It has been the fortune of ſeveral great Genius 
not to be known while they liv d, either for want of 
hiſtorians, che 3 is of fortune, or the love of 
retirement, to which a poetical temper is peculiar 
addicted. Yet after death their — . 
ſelves a life in Fame, without the help of an hiſto- 
rian; and, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of their au- 

D — thor, 
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thor, or his love of retreat, they go forth ame 
mankind, the glories of that age which produc 
them, and the delight of thoſe which follow it. This 
is a fate particularly verify'd in Homer, than whom 
no conſiderable author is leſs known as to himſelf, 
or more highly valu d as to his productions. 

| , The earlieſt account of theſe is 
The F et, ſaid by * e be ſome _ 

Lycurgus. After his death, when Lycurgus fail 
7 to Aſia : e There he had the firſt 
cc fight of Homer's works, which were 8 
cc ſer vd by the grand- children of Creophilus ; and ha- 

& ving obſerv'd that their pleaſurable air of fiction 
& did not hinder the Poet's abounding in maxims of 
cc ſtate, and rules of morality, he tranſcrib'd and 
cc carry'd with him that entire collection we have 
& now among us: For at that time (continues this 
author) ⸗ therewas only an obſcure rumour in Greece 
cc to the reputation of theſe Poems, and but a few 
cc ſcatter d ents handed about, till Lycurgus 
& publiſh d them entire. Thus they were in | 

of being loſt as ſoon as they * 7ob Ve ran by the 
misfortune of the age, a want of taſte in learning, or 
the manner in which they were left to poſterity, 
when gy fell 5 ren the wag lag Lycurgus. 11 ” 
2 man of great learning, a law-giver to a people di 
vided and untractable, and Agate DN 
that poetry influenc d and civiliʒ d the minds of men; 
which made him ſmooth the way to his conſtitution 
by the ſongs of Thales the Cretan, whom he engag d | 
to write upon obedience and concord. As he pro- | 
pos d to himſelf, that the conſtitution he would raiſe | 

upon this their union ſhoyld be of a martial nature, | 

theſe poems were of an extraordinary value to him; 


— 
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for they came with a full force into his ſcheme; the 
moral they inſpir d was unity; the air they breath d 
was martial; and their ſtory had this particular en- 
gagement for the Lacedemonians, that it ſhew'd 
Greece in war, and Afia fubdu'd under the conduct of 
one of their own Monarchs, who commanded all 
the Grecian Princes. Thus the Poet both pleas'd the 
law-giver, and the people; from whence he had a 
double influence when the laws were ſettled. -For his 
Poem then became a Panegyrick on their conſtitu- 
tion, as well as a Regiſter of their glory; and con- 
firm'd them in the love of it by a t deſcription 
of thoſe qualities and actions for which it was adapt- 
ed. This made b Cleomenes call him The Poet of the 
Laced#monians: And therefore when we remem- 
ber that Homer owed the publication of his works to 
Lycurgus, we ſhould grant too, that Lycurgus owed 
in ſome degree the enforcement of his laws to the 
grip Gr 

t their firſt appearance in Greece, 
they were not digeſted into a regular * T 

y, but remain d as they were | 
brought over, in ſeveral detach'd pieces, call'd (ac- 
cording to © lian) from the ſubject on which they 
treated; as the battle at the 415 the death lon, 
the valour of Agamemnon, the Patroclea, the grot of 
Calypſo, ſlaughter of the Wooers, and the like. Nor 
were theſe entitled Books, but Rhapſodies ; from 
whence they who ſung them had the title of Rhapſo- 
diſts. It was in this manner they began to be diſperſt, 
while their poetry, their hiſtory, the glory they aſ- 
crib'd to Greece in general, the part ici ar deſcription 
they gave of it, and the complement: they paid to e- 
very little ſtate by an honourable mention, ſo in- 


— 
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fluenc'd all, 1 tranſcrib'd and ſung with 
general approbation. But what ſeems to have moſt re- 
-commended them was, that Greece which could not 
be great in its divided condition, looked upon the fa- 
ble of them as a likely plan of future grandeur. They 
ſeem from thenceforward to have had an eye upon 
the conqueſt of Aſia, as a proper undertaking, which 
by its importance might occaſion union enough to 
give a diverſion from civil wars, and by its proſecu- 
tion bring in an acquiſition of honour and empire. 
This is the meaning of 4 Tſocrates, when he tells us, 
v That Homer's poetry was in the greater eſteem, 
ec becauſe it gave exceeding praiſe to thoſe who 
cc fought againſt the Barbarians. Our anceſtors (con- 
tinues he) < honour'd it with a place in education 
cc and muſical conteſts, that by often hearing it we 
« ſhould have a notion of an original enmity be- 
& tweenus and thoſe nations; and that admiring the 
cc virtue of thoſe who fought at Troy, we ſhould be 
ce induc'd to emulate their glory. And indeed they 
never quitted this thought, till they had ſucceſsfully 
carry d their arms where-eyer Homer might thus ex- 


| Cite them. | 

Y = But while his works were ſufferd 
Digeſted into or- to lie in an unconnected manner, the 
«er at Athens. chain of ſtory was not always per- 
| ceiv'd, fo that they loft much of their 
force and beauty by being read diſorderly. Where- 
fore as Lacedæmon had the firſt honour of their publi- 
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cation by Lycurgus, that of their regul 


ation fell to the 
ſhare of Athens in the time of Solon, who himſelf 
made a law for their recital. It was then that Piſi- 
ſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who was a man of 
great learning and eloquence, (as f Cicero has it) firſt 
put together the confus'd parts of Homer, accordi 
to that regularity in which they are now hand 
down to us. Hedivided them into the two different 
Works, entitled the Liad and WERE he digeſted 
ign, to make their 
plans become evident; and diſtinguiſh'd each again 
into twenty-four books, to which were afterwards 
prefix d the twenty-four letters. There is a paſſag 
indeed ins Plata, which takes this Work from Zi 
ſtratus, by giving it to his ſon Hipparchus; with t 
addition, that he commanded them to be ſung at the 
feaſt call'd Pazathenea. Perhaps it may be, as“ Leo 
Allatius has. imagin'd, becauſe the fon publiſh'd the 
copy more correctly: This he offers, to reconcile ſo 
great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud of witneſſes 
which are againſt him in it: But be that as it will, A- 
zhens ſtill claims its proper honour of reſcuing the fa- 
ther of learning from the injuries of time, of having 
reſtored Homer to himſelf, and given the world a 
view of him in his perfection. So that if his verſes 
were before admir d for their uſe and beauty, as the 
ſtars were, before they were conſider in a ſyſtem of 
ſcience; they were now admir'd much more for their 
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f Quis doctior iifdem illis* temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia 
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graceful harmony, and that ſphere of order in which 
they ap to move. They became thenceforward 


more ure of the wits of Greece, more the 
ſubject of their ſtudies, and the employment of their 


een the time that this new edition of Homer was 
13 in Athens, there was one Cynathus, a learn- 
at » who (as — i Scholiaſt of Pindar informs 
ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that employment; and 
if * Leo Allatius believes) he had been before an aſ- 
ſiſtant in the edition, he may be ſuppos d to have firſt 
catry d it abroad. But it was not long preſerv d cor- 
rect among his followers; they committed miſtakes 
in their tranſcriptions and repetitions, and had even 
the preſum to alter ſome lines, and interpolate 
others. us the works of Homer run the danger of 
being utterly defac'd ; which made it become the 
concern of and Philoſophers, that they ſhould 
be n to their primitive beauty. 
In the front of theſe is Alexander * 
The Editim in the Great, for whom they will a | 
Macedon under peculiarly calculated, if we C 
Mo that no books more enliven or flatter 
- perſonal valour, which was fa ay in 
him to what we call romantick: Neither 
book more places applicable to his deſigns on 4 
or (as it happen d) to his actions there. It was 
no ill complement ink Ariſtotle to purge the Thad, 
upon his account, from thoſe errors and additions 
which had crept into it. And ſo far was Alexander 
himſelf from eſteeming it a matter of ſmall impor- 
tance, that he arena aſſiſted in a ſtrict review 


of 
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of it with Anaxarchus and Calliſthenes; whether it 
was merely becauſe he eſteem'd ita treaſury of mili- 


virtue and knowledge ; or that (according to a 
— ingenious conjecture) he had a —.—— in 
romoting the 8 of it, when he was am- 
itious to be eſteem d a ſon of Jupiter; as a book 
which treating of the ſons of the Gods, might make 
the intercourſe between them and mortals become 
a familiar notion. The review being finiſh'd, he 
laid it up in a casket, which was found among the 
ſpoils of Darius, as what beſt deſerv d ſo ineſtimable 
a caſe; and from this circumſtance it was nam d 
The Edition of the Cantet. 

The place where the works of Ho- 
mer were next found in the greateſt 2 
regard, is Ægypt, under the reign of * 125 
the Prolemies. Theſe Kings EN from 
Greece, retain'd always a paſſion for their original 
country. The men, the books, the qualifications 
of it, were in eſteem in their court; they preſerv d 
the language in. their family; they encourag'd a 


Editions in K- 


concourſe of learned men; erected th teſt li- 
brary in the world; and train d up their Princes un- 
der Græciam tutors; among whom moſt con- 


ſiderable were appointed for reviſers of Homer. 

rſt of theſe was Zenodotus, library-ke the 

firſt Prolemy, and qualify'd for this undertaking 
ing both a Poet, and a Grammarian : But nei- 

ther his copy nor that which his diſciple Ariſto- 

phanes made, ſatisfying Ariſtarebus, (whom 
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- Ptolemy Philometor had appointed over his ſon Euer 
getes) he ſet himſelf to another correction with all 
the wit and learning he was maſter of. He reſtor d 
ſome verſes to their former readings, rejected o- 
thers which he mark'd with obelists as ſpurious, and 
© proceeded with ſuch induſtrious accuracy, that, not- 
withſtanding there were ſome who wrote againſt his 
rformance, antiquity has generally acquieſc'd in it. 
ay, ſo far have they carry'd their opinion in his 
favour, as to call a man an * Ariſtarchus when they 
meant to fay a candid, judicious Critick ; in the 
ſame manner as they call the contrary a Zoilus, from 
.hat Zoilus who about this time wrote an envious 
criticiſm againſt Homer. And now we mention 
theſe two together, I fancy it will be no ſmall plea- 
ſure to the benevolent part of mankind, to ſee how 
their characters ſtand in contraſt to each other, for 
examples to future ages, at the head of the two con- 
trary ſorts of criticiſin, which proceed from good: 
nature, or from ill will. The one was honour'd 
with the offices and countenance of the court; the 
other, when he apply'd to the ſame place for aw 
. encouragement — — men of learning, had 
Dis 3 rejected: one had his fame conti- 
nu d to poſterity; the other is only remember d with 
infatrny: If the one had antagoniſts, they were ob- 
ligd to pay him the deference of a formal anſwer; 
the other was never anſwer d but in general, with 
thoſe opprobrious names of Thracian ſlave and rhe- 
zorical dog: The one is ſuppos d to have his copy 
ſtill remaining; while the other's remarks are pe- 
riff᷑ d as things that men were afflam d to preſerve, 
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the juſt deſert of whatever ariſesfrom the miſerable 
principles of ill will or envy. _ 

It was not the ambition of gt 7, Syria and o- 
only to have a correct edition of Ho- aber parts of A. 
mer. We find in the v life of che Poet fa. | 
Aratus, that he, having finiſh'd a copy of theQdy 
775, Was ſent for by Antjochus King of Syria, and en- 
tertain'd by him while he finiſh'd one of the T/iads. 
We read too of others which were publiſh'd with 
the names of countries; ſuch as the *-Maſſaliorick and 
Sinopick : as if the world were agreed to make his 
works in their ſurvival undergo the ſame fate with 
himſelf; and that as different cities contended for his 
birth, ſo they might again contend for his true edi- 
tion. But tho” theſe reviews were not peculiar to #- 
Opt, the greateſt honour was theirs, in that univerſal 
approbation which the performance of Ariſtarchus 
receiv'd ; and if it be not his edition which we have 
at preſent, we know not to whom to aſcribe it. 

ut the world was not contented 

barely to have ſettled an edition of Pigs. 4 
his works. There were innumerabe 
comments, in which they were open'd like a trea- 
ſury of learning; and tranſlations, whereby other 
languages became enrich d by an infuſion of his ſpi- 
rit of poetry. lan tells us, that even the u- 
dians had them in their tongue, and the Perſian Kings 
ſung them in theirs. * Perſeus mentions a verſion in- 
to Latin by Labeo; and in general the paſſages and 
imitations which are taken from him, are ſo nume- 
rous, that he may be ſaid to have been tranſlated b 
piece-meal into that, and all other languages: Whic 
affords us this remark, that there is hardly any thing 
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in him, which has not been pitch d upon by ſome 

author or other as a particular beau. 
It is almoſt incredible to what. an 
The extent and * height the idea of that veneration the 
—_ ·˖[ö1&l ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, to 
3 . e ee 
e 


view, 88 theſe H 
was no ſooner come from his obſcurity, but Greece 
receiv'd him with delight and profit: There were 
then but few books to divide their attention, and 
none which had a better title to engroſs it all. Th 
made ſome daily diſcoveries of his beauties, whic 
were ftill promoted in their different chanels by the 
favourite qualities of different nations. Sparta and 
bee es grab _ moſt in reſpect of his . 

ke ſpirit; Athens £Egypt with regard to hi 
poetry and learning; and all their endeavours united 
under the hands of the learned, to make him blaze 
forth into an univerſal character. His works, which 
from the beginning paſs d for excellent poetry, grew 
to be hiſtory and geography ; they roſe to be a nag. 
zine of ſciences, were exalted into a ſcheme of reli- 
© gion; gave a ſanction to whatever rites they men- 
tion d; were quoted in all caſes for the conduct of 
Efe, and learned by heart as the very book of belief 
and practice. From him the Poets drew their inſpi- 
rations, the Criticks their rules, and the Philoſophers 
a defence of their opinions : Every author was fond 
to uſe his name; and every profeſſion writ books up- 
on him, till they ſwelPFd to Tibraries. The warriors 
form'd themſelves by his Heroes, and the oracles de- 
liver'd his verſes for anſwers. Nor was mankind ſa- 
tisfy'd to have ſeated his character at the top of hu- 
man wiſdom, but being overborn with an imagina- 
tion that he tranſcended their ſpecies, they admitted 
him to ſhare in thoſe honours they gave the Deities. 


They inſtituted games for him, dedicated ſtatues, 
13 * erected 
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erected temples, as at Smyrna, Chios and Alexan- 
dria ; and: lian tells us, that when the Argives 
ſacrific d with their gueſts, they us d to invoke the 
preſence of Apollo and Homer together. 1 
R 2 44 1 

oration, and continu'd highly ve- The decline 
nerated in the Roman empire, when ON: 
Chriſtianity began. Heatheniſm was CHa. 
then to be deſtroy'd, and Homer ap- 
pear'd the father of it; whoſe fictions were at once 
the belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections 
of Chriſtianity againſt it. He became therefore very 
deeply involy'd in the queſtion ; and not with that 
honour which hitherto attended him, but as a crimi- 
nal who had drawn the world into folly. He was on 
one hand accus d for having fram'd * fables upon the 
works of Moſes, as the rebellion of the Giants from 
the building of Babel, and the caſting Aze or Strife out 
of heaven from the fall of Lucifer. He was expos d 
on the other hand for thoſe which he is ſaid to in- 
vent, as when * Arnobixs cries out, © This is the man 
cc who wounded your Venus, impriſon'd your Mars, 
cc who freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and who 
« finds authorities for all your vices, . Mankind 
was » derided for whatever he had hitherto made 
them believe; and* Plato, who expelFd him his com- 
monwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, found the 
beſt quarter from the Fathers, for paſſing. that ſen- 
tence. His fineſt beauties began to take a new ap- 


t Flian, J. 9. cap. 15. 
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might be con urements to fancy, or ſup- 
mare tq thoſe errors with which they were mi 
ey were to be depreciated while the conteſt of fait 

was in being. It was hence, that the reading them 
was diſcaureg'd,that we hear Ruſſinus accuſing St. Je- 
reme-tor it, and that Y St. Auſtin rejects him as the 
aud maſter of fable; tho indeed the gulciſſime wa- 
auc which he applics to Homer, looks but like a fond- 
ling manner of parting with him. 

This ſtrong attack againſt our author oblig'd thoſe 


Philoſophers who could have acquieſc'd as his admi- 


rers, to appear as his defenders; who becauſe they 
faw the fables could not be literall 

your'd to find a hidden ſenſe, and to carry on every 
where that vein of a/legory,which was already broken 
open with ſucceſs in ſome places. But how miſe- 
rably were they forc'd to ſhifts, when they made 


y 
-* Zano'sdrefling in the Ceſtos for Jupiter to ſignify the 
| ing of the air as it abut che fire! Or the 
Rory of Mars and Venus, that inclination they have to 
incontinency who are born when theſe planets are in 


_ conjunction? Wit and learning had here a large field 
wo diſplay themſelves, and to difagree in; for ſome- 


times Jupiter, and ſometimes Vulcan, was made to 
iy the fire ; or Mars and Venus were allow'd to 

we us a lecture of morality at one time, anda pro- 
Blom of aſtronomy at another. And theſe ſtrange diſ- 
coveries, Which * Porgh ry and the reſt would have to 
paſs for the genuine theology of the Greeks, prove but 


(as Euſebius terms it) the perverting of fables into a 
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pearance of pernicious qualities; and becauſe they 
be Haider d as [ they 


y ſupported, endea-- 
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myſtick ſenſe. They did indeed often defend Homer, 
but then they allegoriꝝ d away their Gods by doing ſo. 
What the world took for ſubſtantial objects of adora-- 
tion, difloly'd * - figurative _— — a moral 
truth, or a piece of learning, hic t equally 
correſ to any religion; he NET 
had left themſelves nothing to worſhip, when: they 
came to find an object in Chriſtianity,  _ |} 

The diſpute of faith being over, Os 
ancient learning reaſſum' d its dignity, Reforation of 
and Homer obtain'd his pro r place Homer's \ 
in the eſteem of mankind. His books AG 
are now no longer _— e of * : 
living religion, but e regiſter of one of 
ris. > times. They are not now receiv'd forarule 
of life, but — — _ juſt — which 
are diſpers d tt them. They are no longer 

— from oracles, but quoted ſtill by authors 

* their learning. Thoſe remarks which the Phi- 
loſophers made upon them, have their — with 
upon 


h 


us; thoſe beauties which the Poets dwell 5 
their admiration: And even after the abatement of 
what was extravagant in his run of praiſe, he re- 
mains confeſſedly a mighty genius not tranſcended 
by * which have ſince ariſen; a Prince, as well 
a8 a | | 
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8 remains in this hiſtorical eſſay, A view of the 
to regulate our preſent opinion of mn of Fe- 

Homer by a view of his learning, com- . 
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end he may firſt be conſider d as a Poet, that ch 
racer which was his profeſſedly; and ſecondly x 
one endow'd with other ſciences, which muſt be 
ſpoken of, not as in themſelves, but as in ſubſer. 
viency to his main Tbus he will be ſeen on 
his right foot of ion in one view, and with 
the juſt allowances which ſhould be made on the o- 
ther: While we paſs through the ſeveral heads of 
ſcience, the ſtate of thoſe times in which he writ 
ſhow us both the impediments he roſe undet 
the reaſons why ſeveral things in him which 
have been objected to, either not, or ſhould 

not be otherwiſe than they are. 
| As for the ſtate of Poetry, it was a 
In Poetry: a low pitch in the age of Homer 
There is mention of Orpheus, Lings, 
and Myſzvs, venerable names in antiquity, and emi 
nently celebrated in fable for the wonderful power 


of their ſongs and muſick. The learned Fabricius, in 


his Bibliorbeca Græca, has reckon d about ſeventy who 
are ſaid to have written before Homer: but their works 
were not preſery'd, and can be only conſider d (if 
they were really excellent) as the happineſs of their 
own generation. What ſort of Poets Homer ſaw in 
his own time, may be gather'd from his deſcrip- 
tion of © Demodocus and Phemius, whom he has intro- 
duc'd to celebrate his profeſſion. The imperfect 
rilings of the art lay then among the /extempore 
of ſtories at banquets, who were half 

muſicians. Nor was the name of Poe? then in be- 

ing, or once us d throughout Homer's works. From 
this poor ftate of Poetry, he has taken a handle to 
uſher it into the world with the boldeſt ſtroke of praiſe 
which has ever been given it. It is in the eighth 
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Odyſſey, where Ulyſſes puts Demddocus upon a trial of 

Nene, —— the with ſome 
actions of the Trojan war; All this ( | 


« you have ſung "= , as if you 

« dern — * it reported; but paſs now 
ce to a ſubject I ſhall give you, ſing the management 
« of Ulyſſes in the wooden horſe, juſt as it 'd, 
« and J will acknowledge the Gods have t you 
« your ſongs.” This the ſinger being inſpir d from 
heaven begins immediately, and Ne by ing at 
the recital confeſſes the truth of it. e ſee here a 
narration which could only paſs upon an age extream- 
ly ignorant inthe nature of Poetry, where that claim 
of inſpiration is given to it which it has never ſince 
lid down, and (which is more) a power of prophe- 
ſying at pleaſure aſcrib'd to it. Thus much therefore 
we gather from himſelf, concerning the moſt ancient 
ſtate of Poetry in Greece; that no one was honour d 
with the name of Poet, before Him whom it has 
eſpecially belong'd to ever after. And if we farther - 
appeal to the conſent of authors, we find he has other 
titles for being call'd the firſt. © Fo/ephus obſerves, 
That the Greeks have not conteſted, but he was the 
moſt ancient, whoſe books had in writing. *.4- - 
riſtotle ſays, He was the © firſt who brought all the 
* parts of a poem into one piece,” to which he adds, 
c with true judgment,” to give him a praiſe inclu- 
ding both the invention and perfection. And Horace 
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5 ſeems to think, that he. invented the very meaſure 
- WH which is calld Heroicł from the ſubjects on which he 

0 WW employ'dit ; | | | 
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. Quo ſcribi poſſint numero monſtravit Homerys *. 
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Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part of 
his ſubject : War and peace were the com a 
diviſion in which he — d the worl 
| | of his poems were founded'on the moſt active 
enes of each, the adventures of a ſiege, and the ac: 
eidents of a voyage. For theſe, his ſpirit was equal) 
active and various, lofty in expreſſion, clear in nar- 
ration, natural in deſcription, rapid in action, abun: 
dant in figures.. If ever he appears leſs than himſelf, 
it is from the time he writ in; and if he runs into 
errors, it is from an excels, rather than a defect of 
genius. Thus he roſe over the poetical world, ſhi 
out like a ſun all at once; which if it ſometime 
too faint an appearance, tis to be aſcrib'd only 
to the neceſſity of the ſeaſon that keeps it at a d. 
ſtance; and if he is ſometimes too violent, we confel 
at the ſame time that we owe all things to his heat. 
; As for his Theology, we ſee the Het 
They — ſyſtem entirely follow d. This 
| he could then have to work 
upon, and i he fails of truth for want of revel» 
tion, he at leaſt ſhews his knowledge in his own rel- 
gion by the traditiqns he delivers. But we are now 
upon a point to be farther handled, becauſe the great- 
| eſt controyerſy concerning the merit of Homer de- 
. upon it. Let us conſider then, that there was 
an age in Greece, when natural reaſon. only diſ- 
eoyer'd there muſt be ſomething ſuperior to us, and 
tradition had affix d the notion to a number of Dei- 
ties, At this time Homer roſe with the fineſt turn 
imaginable for Poetry, who deſigning to inſtruc 
mankind in the manner for which he was moſt 2 
dapted, made uſe of the miniſtry of the Gods to 
give the higheſt air of ſurprize and veneratian to his 
3 ws found — r 2 — of mankind yrapt 
up in fables; it was thaught then the eaſieſt way to 
canvey morals to the people, who were Wars * 
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tention by pleaſure, and a d with the opinion of a 
hidden myſtery. Nor was it his buſineſs when he un- 
dertook the province of a Poet (not of a mere Philo- 
ſopher) to be the firſt who ſhould diſcard that which 
furniſhes Poetry with its moſt beautiful —— — p 
and eſpecially, ſince the age he liv'd in, by diſcovering: 
its taſte, had not only given him authority, but even 
put him under the neceſſity of preſerving it. What-- 
ever therefore he might think of his Gods, he took 
them as he found them: he brought them into action 
according to the notions which were then entertain d, 
and in ſome * as they — . d ä oh 
we imagine that he invented every thing he delivers. 
Yet there are ſeyeral rays of truth ſtreaming thro” 
all this darkneſs, in thoſe ſentiments he entertains 
concerning the Gods; and ſeveral allegories lightly 
veibd over, from whence the learned drew new 
1 each according to his power of penetra- 
tion and fancy. But that we may the better compre- 
bend him in all the parts of this general view, let us 
extract from him a ſcheme of his religion. 

He has a Jupiter, a father er- and men, whom 
he makes ſupreme, and to whom he applies ſeveral 
attributes, as wiſdom, juſtice, knowledge, power, 
&c. which are eſſentially inherent to the idea of a 
God. * He has given him two veſſels, out of which. 
he diſtributes natural good or evil for the life of nan; 
he places the Gods in council round him; he makes 
* Prayers paſs to and fro before him; and mankind 
adore him with facrifice. But all this grand appear- 
ance wherein Poetry paid a deference to reaſon, is 
daſlyd and mingled with the imperfection of our na- 
ture; notonly with the applying our paſſions tothe 
ſupreme being (far — always been treated 
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with this complyance to their notions) but that he i 
not even exempted from our common appetites and 
frailties: For he is made to eat, drink, and fleey; 
but this his admirers would imagine to be only x 
groſſer way of repreſenting a general notion of hap- 
pineſs, becauſe he ſays in one place, * that the food 
of the Gods was not of the fame nature with ours, 
But _ the whole, while he endeavoured to ſpeak 
of a Deity without a right information, he was forc'd 
to take him from that image he difcover'd in man; 
and (like one who being dazled with the ſun in the 
heavens, would view him as he is reflected in 
river) he has taken off the impreſſion not only 
ruffled with the emotion of our paſſions, but ob- 
ſcur d with the earthy mixture of our natures. 

The other Gods have all their provinces aſſign d 
em; & Every thing has its peculiar Deity, ſays Maxi. 
Jeri eee, ond Infor BY 
c the was preſent to all things.” When 
they are conſider farther, we find he has turn d the 
virtues and endowments of our minds into perſons, to 
make the ſprings of action become viſible ; and be- 
cauſe they are given by the Gods, he repreſents them 
as Gods themſelves deſcending from heaven. In the 
ſame ſtrong light he ſhews our vices, when they occa- 
ſion misfortunes, like extraordinary powers which 
inflict them upon us; and even our natural Puniſh- 
ments are repreſented as puniſhers themſelves. But 
when we come to ſee the manner they are introduc'd 
in, they are found ing, fighting, wounded by 
men, and ſhedding a fort of blood; in which his ma- 
chines play a little too groſlly ; the fable which was 
admitted toprocure the 2 of ſurprize, violent- 
ly oppreſſes the moral, and it may be loſt labour to 
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fearch for it in minute circumſtance, if in- - 


deed it was in 
ſign was however philoſophical, the dreſs the poet's, 
which was us d for neceſſity, and allow'd to be or- 


namental. And ſomething ſtill may be offer d in 
his defence, if he has both preſerv'd the grand mo- 
ral from being obſcur d, and adorn'd the parts of 
his works with ſuch ſentiments of the Gods as be- 
long'd to the age he livd in; which that he did, 
appears from his having then had that ſucceſs for 
which allegory was contriv'd. © It is the mad- 
« neſs of men, ſays * Maximus Tyrius, to diſ-eſteem 
« what is plain, and admire what is hidden; this 
« the poets diſcovering, invented the fable for a 
« remedy, when they treated of holy matters; which 
« being more obſcure than converſation, and more 
+ _—_— riddle, 8 know - 
« ledge ignorance; beli y for being 
« agreeable, and partly for being wonderful. Thus 
« as Poets in name, and Philoſophers in effect, they 
« drew mankind gradually to a ſearch after truth, 
« when the name of Philoſopher would have been 
« karſh and diſpleaſing. 

When Homer proceeds to tell us our duty to theſe 
ſuperior beings, we find prayer, ſacrifice, luſtration, 
and all the rites which were eſteem d religious, con · 
ſtantly recommended under fear of their diſpleaſure. 
We find too a notion of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after this 
life, but for want of revelation he knows not what 
to reckon the happineſs of a future ſtate, to any one 
who was not deily d: Which is plain from the ſpeech 
of Achilles toUlyſſes in the region of the dead; where 
he tells him, that « he would rather ſerve the pooreſt 
creature upon earth, than rule over all the de- 
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& parted.” It was chiefly for this reaſon that Plata 
excluded him his common-wealth ; he t Ho 
mer ſpoke indecently of the Gods, and d y of 
2 future ſtate; in which ſentence he has made no al- 
lowance for the times he writ in. But if he cannot 
be defended in . thing as a theologiſft, yet we 
may ſay in reſpect of his poetry, that he has enrichd 
it from theology with true ſentiments for . 2 
dorn d it with allegories for pleaſure; an by uſing 
fome machines which have no farther n CAnCy, 
or are fo refin'd as to make it doubted i — have 
any, he has however produc'd that character in 


ny which we call the Marvellous, and from 
whic 
ways infeparable. 


If we take the ſtate of Greece at 


any upon whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, the 
ruin of Troy was the conſequence; and the force of 
the Aſiatict coaſts was ſo broken, that this accident 
pu endrothe ageof piracies. Then the inteſtine 

oils of Greece (which had been diſcontinued during 
the league) were renew'd upon its diſſolution. War 
and ſedition-mov'd people from place to place, du- 
ring its want of inhabitants; Exiles from one coun- 
try were receiv d for Kings in another; and Leader 


— 
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took tracts of ground to beſtow them upon their fol- 
lowers. Conimetes was neglected, living at home 
unſafe, and nothing of moment tranſacted by any 
but againſt their neighbours. Athens only, where the 
people were undiſturbed becauſe it was a barren ſoil 
which no body coveted, had begun to fend colonies 
abroad, being over-ſtock'd with inhabitants. 

Now a Poem coming out at ſuch a tie, with 
A Moral capable of healing theſe diforders by pro- 
moting Union, we may reaſonably think it was 
deſign d for that end to which it is ſo 8 a- 
dapred. If we imagine therefore that Homer was a 
politician in. this affair, we may ſuppoſe him to have 
look'd back into the ages paſt, to ſee if at any time 
theſe diſorders had been leſs ; and to have pitch d up- 
on that ſtory, wherein they found a temporary cure; 
that by celebrating it with all poſſible honour he might 
inſtil a deſire of the fame fort of union into the hearts 
of his countrymen. This indeed was a work which 
could belong to none but a poet, when Governors 
had power only over ſmall territories, and the nume- 
rous Governments were every way independent. It 
was then that all the charms of poetry were call'd 
forth, to infinuate the important glory of an alli- 
ance; and the Thad deliver d from the Muſes, with 
all the pomp of words and artificial influence: U- 
nion among themſelves was recommended, peace at 
home, and glory abroad: And left this ſhould be reu- 
der d uſeleſs by mifmanagements, he lets us into far- 
ther leſſons concerning it: How when his Kings 
quarrel, their ſubjects ſuffer ; when they act in con- 
junction, victory attends them: When they meet 
in council, plans are drawn, and proviſions made for 
future action; and when in the field, the arts of war 
are deſcrib d with the greateſt exactneſs. Theſe were 
lectures of general concern to mankind, proper for 
the Poet to deliver, and Kings to attend to; ſuch 5 
x made 
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r profit that Princes might 
ul om Homer; and Stratocles, Hermias, and 
| — 22 military diſcip pline out of him. Thu 

Plato has baniſh'd him from one 
common- wealth, he has ſtill been ſervi 


many real doms 
: W.. of Greece could no 


Morality. be perfect while there was a weak 
neſs in its government; faults in Poli 
| ticks are occaſion d by faults in Ethicks, and occs 
F 
Was e uent 
9 bred up in a rough untractable diſ 
tion. Bodily ſtrength met with the honour, 
becauſe it was daily —_— ubſiſtence of lit 
tle governments; and that ng courage which 
throws itſelf forward to enterprize and plunder, ws 
univerſally careſs'd, becauſe it carry d all things be 
fore it. It is no wonder in an age of ſuch education, 
and cuſtoms, that, as n Thucydi s ſays, © | Robbing 
cc was honour d, provided i it Ng done with 
& try, and that the ancient poets 
c ſtion one another as they 2 by, by, a 
_ & ftbhie ves? as a dung for wich no one ought either 
& to beſcorn'd or upbraided.” Thele were the for 
of actions which the ſingers then recorded, and it 
was out of ſuch an that Homer was to take hi 
ſubjects. For this reaſon (not a want of morality in 
him) we ſee a e 2p ps and unmanag'd rough 
neſs in the ſpirit of his Heroes, which ran out in 
pride, anger, or cruelty. It is not in him as in ou 
modern „ = dar Ban where men are drawn in perte- 
Ction, and we but read with a tender weakneſs what 
we can neither apply nor emulate. Homer writ fot 
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men, and therefore he writ of them; if the world 
had been better, he would have it ſhown ſo; as the 
matter now ſtands, we ſee his people with the turn 
of his age, inſatiably thirſting after glory and plunder; 
for which however he has found them a lawtul cauſe, 
* taken care to retard their ſucceſs by thoſe very 
faults. | 

In the proſecution of the , every part of it 
has its od one: morality : Thee, broety love in 
Agamemnon and Menelaxs, friendſhip in Achilles and 
Patroclus, and the love of his countrey in Hector. 
But fince we have ſpoken of the Iliad as more parti- 


cular for its politicks, we may conſider the Odyſſey as 


its moral is more directly fram'd for ethicks. It car- 
ries the Hero through a world of trials both of the 
dangerous and pleaſurable nature. It ſhows him firſt 
under moſt ſurprizing * — adverſity, among 
ſhipwrecks and ſavages; all theſe he is made to paſs 
through, in the methods by vh ch it bece mes a man 
to conquer; a patience in ſuffering, and a preſence 
of mind in every accident. It ſhows him again in 
another view, tempted with the baits of idle or un- 
lawful pleaſures; and then points out the methods of 
being ſafe from them. But if in general we conſider 
the care our author has taken to fix his leſſons of mo- 
rality by the proverbs and precepts he delivers, we 
ſhall not wonder if Greece, which afterwards gave tl e 
appellation of wiſe to men who ſettled ſing e ſentences 
of truth, ſhould give him the title of the Father o 
Virtue, for introducing ſuch a number. To be brief, 
if we take the opinion of Horace, he has propos'd 
him to us as a maſter of morality; he lays down the 
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common philoſophical diviſion of good, into pleaſant, 


ee and hoxeſt ; and then aſſerts that Homer 


more fully and clearly inſtructed us in each of 
them, than the moſt rigid philoſophers. | 
Some indeed have thought, notwithſtanding all 
this, that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his in- 
ventions ; and that others have ſince extracted morals 
out of his ſtories (as indeed all ſtories are capable of 
being us d ſo.) But this is an opinion concerning Poe- 
try, which the world has rather degenerated into, 
than begun with. The traditions of Orpheus's civi- 
lizing mankind by hymns on the Gods, with others of 
the like nature, may ſhew there was a better uſe of 
the art both known and practis d. There is alſo a 
remarkable paſſage of this kind in the third book of 
the Odyſſey, that Agamemnor left one of the? Poets of 
thoſe times in his Court when he ſaibd for Troy; and 
that his Queen was preſery'd virtuous by his ſo 
till Ægyſthus was forc'd to expel him in order to 
bauch her. Here he has hinted what a true poetical 
ſpirit can do, when apply d to the promotion of vir- 


tue; and from this one may judge he could not but 


- delign that himſelf, which he recommends as the 
duty and merit of his profgſſion. Others ſince his 
time may have ſeduced the art to worſe intentions; 
but they who are offended at the liberties of ſome 
poets, ſhould not condemn all in the groſs for trifling 
or corruption; eſpecially when the evidence runs 
ſo ſtrongly for any one, to the contrary. 


We may in general go on to obſerve, that the 


time when Homer was born did not abound in learn- 
ing. For where-ever politicks and morality are 
weak, learning wants its peaceable air to thrive 
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in. He is himſelf the man from whom we have the 
firſt accounts of antiquity, either in its actions or 
learning; from whom we hear what gypt or 
Greece could inform him in, and whatever himſelf 
could diſcover by the ſtrength of nature or induſtry, 
But however, that we may not miſtake the Elogies of 
thoſe ancients who call him the Father of Arts and 
Sciences, and be ſurpriz'd to find ſo little of them (as 
they are now in perfection) in his works; we ſhould 
know that this character is not to be underſtood at 
large, as if he had included the full and regular ſyſtems 
of every thing: He is to be conſider d profeſſedly 
only in quality of a poet; this was his buſineſs, to 
which as whatever he knew was to be ſubſervient, fo 
he has not fail d to introduce thoſe ſtrokes of know- 
ledge from the whole circle of arts and ſciences, 
which the ſubje& demanded, either for neceſſity or 
ornament. is will appear on a fair view of him 
in each of theſelights. | 

Before his time there were no Hiſtorians „ 
in Greece : He treated hiſtorically of paſt Joy. 
tranſactions, according as he could be inform'd by 
tradition, ſong, or whatever method there was of 
preſerving their memory. For this we have the con- 
ſent of antiquity z they have generally more appeal'd 
to his authority, and more inſiſted on it, than on 
the teſtimony of any other writer, when they treat 
of the rites, cuſtoms, and manners of the firſt 
times. They have generally bcliev'd that the acts 
of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſecond ſiege of that city, 
the ſetrlement of Rhodes, the battel between the 
Curetes and the Ætolians, the ſucceſſion of the Kings 
of Mycenæ by the ſceptre of Agamemuon, the acts of 
the Greeks at Troy, and many other ſuch accounts, 
are ſome of them wholly preſery'd by him, and the 
reſt as faithfully related as by any hiſtorian. Nor 
E 2 perhaps 
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8 was all of his invention which ſeems to be 
eign d, but rather frequently the obſcure traces and 
remains of real perſons and actions; which, as a Srrabo 
obſerves, when hiſtory was tranſmitted by oral tra- 
dition, might be mix'd with fable before it came 
into the hands of the poet. This happen'd (ſays 
« he) to Herodotus, the firſt vrofeſied_ hiſtorian, 
« who is as fabulous as Homer when he defers to the 
« common reports of countries; and it is not to be 
cc jmputed to either as a fault, but as a neceſſity of 
ce the times.“ Nay, the very paſſages which cauſe 
us to tax them at this diſtance with being fabulous, 
might be occaſion d by their diligence, and a fear of 
erring, if they too haſtily rejected thoſe reports which 
had paſs d current in the nations they deſcrib'd. 

' Before his time there was no ſuch 
Geography. thing as Geography in Greece. For this 
we have the ſuffrage of Strabo, the beſt of Geo- 
8383 who approves the opinion of Hipparchus 
and other ancients, that Homer was the very author 
of it; and upon this account begins his treatiſe of 
the ſcience itſelf, with an encomium on him. As to 
| the general part of it, we find he had a knowledge 

- of the Earth's being ſurrounded with the Ocean, be- 
cauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both to riſe and 
ſet in it; and that he knew the uſe of the Stars, is 
plain from his making *Ulyſſes fail by the obſerva- 
tion of them. But the inſtance oftneſt alledg d up- 
on this point is the * ſhield of Achilles; where he 
places the Earth encompaſs d with the Sea, and gives 
the Stars the names they are yet known. by, as the 
Hyæ des, Pleiades, the Bear, and Orion. By the three 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the conſtellations of th, 


— 
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northern region; and in the laſt he gives a ſingle 
repreſentative of the ſouthern, to which (as it were 
for a counter- balance) he adds a title of greatneſs, 
SO. Nele. Then he tells us that the Bear, or 
Stars of the Arctick Circle, never diſappear; as an 
obſervation which agrees with no other. And if to 
this we add (what Eratoſthenes thought he meant) 
that the five plates which were faſtened on the ſhield, 
divided it by the lines where they met, into the five 
Zones, it will appear an original deſign of globes and 
ſpheres. In the particular parts of Geography his 
knowledge is entirely inconteſtable. Strabo refers to 
him upon all occaſions, allowing that he knew the 
extreams of the Earth, ſome of which he names, 
and others he deſcribes by ſigns, as the fortunate 
Iſlands. The ſame “ author takes notice of his ac- 
counts concerning the ſeveral foils, plants, animals, 
and cuſtoms ; as Zzypr's being fertile of medicinal 
herbs; Libya's fruitfulneſs, where the Ewes have 
horns, and yean thrice a year, &c. which are know- 

ledges that make Geography more various and profita- 
ble. But what all have agreed to celebrate is his 

deſcription of Greece, which had laws made for its 

preſervation, and conteſts between governments de- 

cided by its authority: Which * Srrabo acknowledges 

to have no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 

place, that is not drawn from its nature, quality, or 

circumſtances; and profeſles (after ſo long an inter- 

val) todeviate from it only where the country had 

undergone alterations, that caſt the deſcription into 
obſcurity. 

In his time Rhetorick was not known; 

that art took its riſe out of poetry, Rbetorich, 
which was not till then eſtabliſh'd. 


u Strabo, J. 1 * * Strab. J. 8. 
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ce The oratorial elocution (ſays * Strabo) is but an 
c jmitation of che poetical: this appear'd firſt and 
« was approv'd: They who imitated. it, took off che 
c meaſures, but ſtill preſerv d all the other parts of 
poetry in their writings: Such were Cadmus 
« the Mileſian, Pherecydes, and Hecateus. Then 
c“ their followers took ſomething more from what 
« was left, and at laſt elocution deſcended into the 
« proſe which is now among us.” Bur if Rhetorick 
is owing to ,the obligation is ſtill more due 
to Homer. He (as? Quintilian tells us) gave both 
the pattern and riſe to all the parts of it. Hic om- 
cc mbus eloquentiæ partibus exemplum & ortum dedit: 
c Hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate, in par vis 
c proprietate, ſuperavit. Idem lætus & preſſus, jucun- 
4 dus & gravis, tum copid tum brevitate admirabilis, 

& nec poetica ah A oratorid virtute eminentiſſimus.” 
From him therefore they who ſettled the art found 
it proper to deduce the rules, which was eaſily done, 
when they had divided their obſervations into the 
kinds and the ornaments of elocution. For the kinds, 
. the © ancients (ſays A. Gell.) ſettled them accord- 
« ing to the three which they obſerve in his princi- 
<< pal ſpeakers; his Ulyſſes, who is magnificent and 
«& flowing; his Menelaus, who is ſhort and cloſe; 
and his Neſtor, who is moderate and diſpaſlion'd, 
& and has a kind of middle eloquence participating 
« of both the former.” And for the ornaments, * A- 
riſtotle, the great maſter of the Rhetoricians, ſhows 
what deference is paid to Homer, when he orders the 
orator to lay down his heads, and expreſs both the 
manners and affections of his work, with an imita- 
tion of that diction, and thoſe figures, which the di- 


x Strabo, /, 1, 7 A J. 10. cap. 1. * Aulus Gell. 
J. 7. cap. 14. Ariſt, Topic, | 
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vine Homer excell'd in. This is the conſtant lan- 
guage of thoſe who ſucceeded him, and the opi- 
nion ſo far prevaild as to make d Quiutilian ob- 
ſerve, that they who have written concerning the 
art of ſpeaking, take from Homer moſt of the in- 
ſtances of their ſimilitudes, amplifications, examples, 
digreſſions, and arguments. 

As to natural Philoſophy, the age e Pb 
was not arriv d in which it flouriſh'd ; ſpby. 15 
however ſome of its notions may be 
trac'd in him. As when he ſays that the fountains 
and rivers come from the ocean, he holds a circula- 
tion of fluids in the earth. But as this is a branch 
of learning which does not lie much in the way ofa 
Poet who ſpeaks of Heroes and Wars; the delire to 
prove his knowledge this way, has only run © Politian 
and othersintotrifling inferences; aswhenthey would 
have it that he underſtood the ſecrets of Philoſophy, 
becauſe he mentions ſun, rain, wind and thunder. 
The moſt probable way of making out his knowledge 
in this kind, is by ſuppoſing he couch'd it in allegories; 
and that he ſometimes us d the names of the Gods as 
his Terms for the Elements, as the Chymiſts now uſe 
them for Metals. Bur in applying this ro him we 
muſt tread very carefully; not ſearching for allegory 
too induſtriouſly, where the paſſage may inſtru 
example; and endeavouring rather to find 'the fable 
an ornament to what is eaſily known, than to make 
it a cover to curious and unknown ptoblems. 

As for Medicine, ſomething of it 
muſt have been underſtood in that Phy/fct. 
age; though it was ſo far from per- . 
fection, that (according to Cel ſus) what concern d 


b Quintil. J. 10. e Politian. Prefatio in H 
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Diet was invented long after by Hippocrates. The ac- 
cidents of life make the ſearch after remedies too in- 
diſpenſable a duty to be neglected at any time. Ac- 
cordingly he tells us, that the Zgyptians who had 
many medicinal plants in their countrey, were all 
Phyticians: and perhaps he might have learnt his own 
skill from his acquaintance with that nation. The 
ſtate of war which Greece had liv'd in,requir'd akno\v- 
ledge in the healing of wounds: and this might make 
him breed his princes, Achilles, Patroclus, Podalirius, 
and Machaon, to the ſcience. What Homer thus at- 
tributes to others, he knew himſelf, and he has given 
us reaſon to believe, not ſlightly. For if we conſider 
his inſight into the ſtructure of the human body, it 
is ſo nice, that he has been judg'd by ſome to have 
wounded his Heroes with too much ſcience: or if 
we obſerve his cyre of wounds, which are the acci- 
dents proper to an Epic Poem, we find him directing 
the chirurgical operation, ſometime; infuſing f leni- 
tives, and at other times bitter powders, when the 
effuſion of blood requir'd aſtringent qualities. | 
1 For Statuary, it appears by the ac- 
Statuary. counts of Ægypt and the Palladium, 
| that there was enough of it very 
early in the world for thoſe images which were 
requir d in the worſhip of their Gods; but there 
are none mention'd as valuable in Greece fo early, 
nor was the art eſtabliſh'd on its rules before Homer. 
He found it agreeable to the worſhip in uſe, and 
neceſſary for his machinery, that his Gods ſhould be 
cloath'd in bodies: Wherefore he took care to give 
them ſuch as carry d the utmoſt perfection of the hu- 
man form; and diſtinguiſh'd them from each other 
even in this ſuperior beauty, with ſuch marks as were 
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eeable to each of the Deities. “ This, ſayss Stra- 
« bo, awaken'd the conceptions of the moſt eminent 
cc ſtatuaries, while they ſtrove to keep up the gran- 
« deur of that idea, which Homer had impreſs d up- 
cc on their imagination; as we read of Phidias con- 
« cerning he 5 of Fupiter.” And becauſe they 
copied their Gods from him in their beſt perfor- 
mances, his deſcriptions became the characters which 
were afterwards purſu'd in all works of a good taſte. 
Hence came the common faying of the ancients, 
« That either Homer was the only man who had 
« ſeen the forms of the Gods, or the only one who 
cc had ſhown them to men ;” a paſſage which > Ma- 
dam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth of his theology, 
different from Strabo's acceptation of it. 

There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, other 
ſciences pretended to be found in him. Thus Ma- 
crobius diſcovers that the chain with which i Jupiter 
ſays he could lift the world, is a metaphyſical notion, 
that means a connexion of all things from the ſu- 
pream being to the meaneſt part of the creation. 
Others, to prove him skilful in judicial aſtrology, 
bring a _— concerning the births of * Hector 
and Polydamas on the fame night; who were never- 
theleſs of different qualifications, one excelling in 
war, and the other in eloquence. Others again will 
have him to be vers'd in Magick, from his ſtories 
concerning Circe. Theſe and many of the like na- 
ture are interpretations ſtrain d or trifling, ſuch as 
Homer does not want for a proof of his learning, 
and by which we contribute nothing to raiſe his cha- 
racter, while we ſacrifice our judgment to him in the 


eyes of others. 


5 Strabo. J. 8. h Dacier, Preface to Homer. 
i 11.78. v. 19. Vid. Macrob. de ſomn. Scip. I. 1. c. 14. 
k II. 18. v. 252, 
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It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhewing he 
was the father of learning, a ſoul capable of ranging 
over the whole creation with an intellectual view, 
ſhining alone in an age of obſcurity, and ſhining be- 
ine thoſe who have had the advantage of more 

rned ages; leaving behind him a work not only 
adorn'd with all the knowledge of his own time, but 
in which he has before-hand broken up the foun- 
tains of ſeveral ſciences which were brought nearer 
to perfection b n; A work which ſhall al- 
ways ſtand at oe top of the ſublime character, to 
be gaz'd at by readers with an admiration of its per- 
fection, and by writers with a deſpair that it ſhould 
ever be emulated with ſucceſs. | 
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The AR GU ME NI. 
The Contention of Achilles and 


Agamemnon. N 


7 N the war of Troy, the Greeks having ſack'd ſome 
of the neighbouring towns, and taken from thence 
two beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted 
the ff 0 memnon, and the laſt to Achilles. 
Chryſes, p fly er of Chryleis, and prieſt of Apollo, 
comes to the Grecian camp to ranſome her; with 
which the action of the poem opens, in the tenth year 
of the ſiege. The prieſt being refus'd and inſolently 
diſmiſs'd by Agamemnon, intreats for vengeance from 
his God, who inflitts a peſtilence on the Greeks. Achil- 
les calls a council, and encourages Chalcas to declare 
the cauſe of it, who attributes it to the refuſal 


Chryſeis. The King being" obliged to ſend back his | 


captive, enters into a 2 conteſt with Achilles, 
which Neſtor pacifies; hoe ver as he had the abſolute 
command of the army, he ſeizes on Briſeis in revenge: 
Achilles in diſcontent withdraws him Ae his forces 
from the reſt of the Greeks; and complaining to The- 


tis, be ſupplicates Jupiter 10 render them ſenſible of | 
0 f 


the wrong done to her ſon, by giving vict̃or 

Trojans. Jupiter granting her ſuit, incenſes Juno, 
between whom the debate runs high, till they are 
reconciled by the addreſs of Vulcan. 

The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this 
book ;, nine during the plague, one in the council and 
- quarrel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's ſtay 
with the Æthiopians, at whoſe return Thetis preſers 
her petition. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then 


changes to Chryſa, and laſtly to Olympus. 


THE 
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FIRST B O O K 
o rn 
1 L IA 
CHILLES' Wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly Goddeſs, ſing! 
That Wrath which hurl'd to Plato's gloomy 


The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely lain : (reign 
7 Whose 


NOTES. 
TT is ſomething ſtrange that of all the commentators upon. 
Homer, there is hardly one whoſe principal deſign is to 
illuſtrate the poetical beauties of the author. They are volu- 


minous in explaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſub- 
ſervient to his Poetry, and ſparing only upon that art which, 


conſtitutes his character. This has been occaſion'd by the 
oſtentation of men who had more reading than taſte, 


* 


and 
were. 
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5 Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 


# i IRA 


Since 


were fonder of ſhewing their variety of learning in all kinds, 
than their ſingle underſtanding in Poetry. Hence it comes to 
paſs that their remarks are rather philoſophical, hiſtorical, 
geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort rather any thing than 
critical and poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho* their 
whole bufineſs and uſe be only to render the words of an author 
intelligible, are ſtrangely touch'd with the pride of doing ſome» 
thing more than they ought. The grand ambition of one ſort of 
ſcholars is to encreaſe the number of various /eFions ; which 
they have done to ſuch a degree of obſcure diligence, that (as Sir 
H. Savil obſerv'd) we now begin to value the firſt editions of 
books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been leaft corrected. 
The prevailing paſſion of others is to diſcover new meanings in an 
author, whom they will cauſe to appear myſterious, purely for 
the vanity of being thought to unravel him. Theſe account it 
a diſgrace to be of the opinion of thoſe that preceded them 
and it is generally the fate of ſuch people who will never ſay 
what was ſaid before, to ſay what will never be faid after 
them. If they can but find a word, that has once been ſtrain'd 
by ſome dark writer, to ſignify any thing different from its 
uſual acceptation ; it is frequent with them to apply it con- 
ſtan to that uncommon meaning, wheneyer they meet it 
in a clear writer: For reading is ſo much dearer to them than 
fnſe, that they will diſcard it at any time to make way for 
a criticiſm. In other places where they cannot conteſt the 
thuth of the common interpretation, they get themſelves room 
for diſſertation by imaginary Ampbibologies, which they will 
have to be defigned the author. This diſpoſition of find- 
ing out different ifications in one thing, may be the effect 
of either too much, or too little wit: For men of a right 
underſtanding generally fee at once all that an author can 
redſonably mean, but others are apt to fancy two meanings 
for want of knowing one. Not to add, that there is a vaſt 
deal of difference between the learning of a Ctitick, and the 
puzzling of a Grammarian. | 

It is no eaſy task to make ſomething out of a hundred 
pedants that is not pedantical ; yet this he muſt do, who 
would give a tolerable abſtract of the former expoſitors of 


* 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides trove, 
Such was the ſov'reign doom, and ſuch the will of Fove ? 
Declare, 


Homer. The commentaries of Fuftathius are indeed an im- 
menſe treaſury of the Greek learning; but as he ſeems to have 
amaſſed the ſubſtance of whateyer others had written upon 
the author, ſo he is not free from ſome of the foregoing cen- 
ſures. There are thoſe who have faid, that a judicious ab - 
ſtract of him alone, might furniſh out ſufficient illuſtrations 
upon Homer, It was reſolv'd to take the trouble of reading 
through that voluminous work, and the reader may be aſſur'd, 
thoſe remarks that any way concern the Poetry or art of the 
Poet, are much fewer than is imagin'd. The greater part of 
theſe is already plunder'd by ſucceeding commentators, who have 
very little but what they owe to him: and I am oblig'd to fay 
even of Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either more beholden to him 
than ſhe has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than ſhe is willing 
to own. She has made a farther attempt than her predeceſſors 
to diſcover the beauties of the Poet; tho“ we have often onl 
her general praiſes, and exclamations inſtead of reaſons. But 
her remarks all together are the moſt judicious collection ex- 
tant of the ſcatter'd obſervations of the ancients and moderne, 
as her preface is excellent, and her tranſlation equally careful and 
elegant. | | 

The chief deſign of the following notes is to comment up- 
en Homer gs a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from others 
is conſtantly own'd ; the remarks of the ancients are generally 
ft at le and the places cited: all thoſe of Eufathius are 
collected which fall under this ſcheme : many which were not 


acknowledg'd by other commentators, are reftor'd to the true 
owner ; and the ſame juſtice is ſhown to thoſe who refus'd it to 


T HE plan of this poem is form'd upon anger and its ill 

effects, the plan of Virgil's upon. pious refignation and its 
rewards : and thus every paſſion or virtue may be the founds- 
tion of the ſcheme of an Epic Poem. This diſtigction be- 
tween two authors who have been fo ſucceſsful, ſeem'd ne- 
cellary to be taken notice of, that they who would imitate 
either may not ſtumble at the very entrance, or ſo curb their 
imaginations, as to deprive us of noble morals told in a 
Dew 
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Declare, O Muſe! in what ill-fated Mur 


IO Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offenlled power? 
Latona; 


new variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder Inven- 
tion: We may obſerve the rules of nature, and write in the 
irit of thoſe who have beſt hit upon them ; without taking 
the ſame track, beginning in the ſame manner, and follow- 
ing the main of their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep ;z as moſt of the 
_ writers of Epic Poetry have done after one of theſe great 
oets. | 
V. 1.] Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning of 
Homer's two poems the rules of all Exordiums were deriv'd, 
In pauciſſimis werſibus utriuſque operis ingreſſu legem Proe- 
% miorum non dico ſervavit, ſed conftituit.” Yet Rapin has been 
very free with this invocation, in his Compariſon between Homer 
and Virgil; which is by no means the moſt judicious of his 
works. He cavils firſt at the Poet's inſiſting ſo much upon the 
effects of Acbilles's anger, That it was the cauſe of the woes 
*c of the Greeks,” that it“ ſent ſo many Heroes to the ſhades,” | 
that ** their bcdies were left a prey to birds and beaſts,” the firſt 
of which he thinks had been ſufficient. One may anſwer, 
that the woes of Greece might conſiſt in ſeveral other things 
than in the death of her Heroes, which was therefore needful 
to be ſpecify'd: As to the bodies, he might have reflected 
how great a curſe the want of burial was accounted by the an- 
cients, and how prejudicial it was efteem'd even to the ſouls 
of the deceas'd : We have a moſt particular example of the 
ſtrength of this opinion from the conduct of Sopbecles in his A. 
74x ; who thought this very point ſufficient to make the diſtreſs 
of the laſt act of that tragedy after the death of his Hero, pure- 
ly to fatisfy the audience that he obtain'd the rites of ſepul- 
ture. Next he objects it as prepoſterous in Homer to deſire 
the Muſe to tell him the whole tory, and at the ſame time 
to inform her ſolemnly in his own perſon that 'twas the «oil 
of Fove which brought it about. But is a Poet then to be ima- 
gin d intirely ignorant of his ſubject, tho* he invokes” the 
| Muſe to. relate the particulars ?* May not Homer be allow'd 
the knowledge of, ſo plain a truth, as that the will of God is 
| fulfill'd in all things? Nor. does his manner of ſaying this in- 
fer that he informs the Muſe of it, but only correſponds with 
the uſual way of defiring information from another concern- 
4 | ing 
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Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 
The 


ing any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning that little 
we know of it in general. What is there more in this paſ- 
ſage ? ©* Sing, O Goddeſs, that wrath of Achilles, which 
« prov'd ſo pernicious to the Greets: We only know the ef- 
« fects of it, that it ſent innumerable brave men to the 
* ſhades, and that it was Fove's will it ſhould be ſo. But tell 
«© me, O Muſe, what was the ſource of this deſtructive an- 
« ger?” I can't apprehend what Rapin means by ſaying, it is 
hard to know where this i#nwocation ends, and that it is con- 
founded with the narration, which ſo manifeſtly .begins at 
Aurde ua? Ag dg. But upon the whole, methinks the French 
Criticks play double with us, when they ſometimes repreſent 
the rules of Poetry to be form'd upon the practice of Homer, 
and at other times arraign their maſter, as if he tranſgreſs'd 
them. Horace has ſaid the Exordium of an Epic Poem ought to 


be plain and modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſuch 3 and Rapin 


from this very rule will be trying Homer and judging it other- 


wiſe (for he criticiſes alſo upon the beginning of the Odyſſey.) 
But for a full anſwer we may bring the words of Quintihan 


(whom Rapin himſelf allows to be the beſt of Criticks) con- 
cerning theſe propoſitions and invocations of our author. 
«© Benevolum auditorem inuocatione dearum quas preſidere 
« vatibus creditum eft, intentum propofits rerum magnitudine, & 
« docilem ſumma celeriter comprebenſa, facit. 
V. I.] Mfviv 48:38 de ThyayidSew 'Ayiafjog 

Plutarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſt 
line (I ſuppoſe he means in the Era's of the Patronymick.) 
This he thinks, the fiery vein of Homer making haſte to his 
ſubject, paſt over with a bold neglect, being conſcious of his 


own power and perfection in the greater parts; as ſome (ſays 
he) who make virtue their ſole aim, paſs by cenſure in ſmaller 


matters. But perhaps we may find no occaſion to ſuppoſe this 
a negle& in him, if we conſider that the word Pelides, had he 
made uſe of it without ſo many alterations as he has put it to in 
TInayi43ew, would fill have been true to the rules of mea- 
ſure, Make but a diphthong of the ſecond Era and the Tora, 
inſtead of their being two ſyllables (perhaps by the fault of 
tranſcribers) and the objection is gone. Or perhaps it * 
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The King of Men his rev'rend Prieſt defy d, 
And, for the King's offence, the people dy'd. 
| | For 


de defign'd, that the verſe in which he profeſſes to fing of violent 
anger ſhould run off in the rapidity of Dactyles. This art he 
allow'd to have us'd in other places, and Virgil has been par- 
ticularly celebrated for it. 

».8. Will Jeve.] Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading Poets, 
interprets Aid; in this place to fignify Fate, not imagining it 
conſiſtent with the goodneſs of the fupreme being, or Jupiter, 
to contrive or practiſe any evil againſt men. Fuftathius makes 
[Will] here to refer to the promiſe which Jupiter gave to Thetiz, 
that he would honour her ſon by 'fiding with Troy while he 
ſhould be abſent. ' But to reconcile theſe two opinions, per- 
haps the meaning may be, that when Fate had decreed the 
deſtruct ion of Troy, — — having the power of incidents to 
bring it to paſs, fulfill'd that decree by providing means for 


it, So that the words may thus fpecify the time of action, 


from the beginning of the poem, in which thoſe incident 
work'd, till the promiſe to Theris was fulfill'd and the de- 
Atruftion of Troy aſcertain'd to the Greets by the death ef 
—_— — it is certain that this * was not an yt 

te Fatalin, but till fuppos'd the power of Fove ſupetior: For 
in the fixteenth I/iad 1 him — 2 Sarprdes, 

tho' the Fates had decreed his death, if Juno had not ihter- 
poſed. Neither does he exclude frre-will in men; for as he 
attributes the deſtruction of the Heroes to the will of Fove in 
the beginning of the Liad, ſo he attributes the deſtruction of 
2 friends to their own folly in the beginning of the 


5 es. | 
Au & ogeriennv dr: Hayy Tet]. 

. 9. Declare, O Muſe] Tt may 'be queſtion'd whether the 
Hrſt period ends at Aide 3 freas/ero Ban, and the interroga- 
tion to the Muſe begins with EE & 3) T& xpwra—— Or whe- 
ther the period does not end till the words, reg *Aoantde, 
with only a ſingle interrogation at Tig r A gde 96 
I ſhould be inclin'd to ſavour the former, and think it 2 
double interrogative, as Milton ſeems to have done in his imi- 
tatiun of this. place at the betzinning of Puradiſe Loft, 
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5 For Chryſes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, 

Apollo's awful enfigns-grace his hands: 
By theſe he begs ; and lowly bending down, 

o Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 


— Sa firſt what e | 
Meov'd - — 2 Kc. And juſt after, 
Who fir ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt? 


Befides that I think the propofition concludes more nobly 
with the ſentence, Such xoas the will of Jove. But the latter 
being follow'd by moſt editions, and by all the tranſlations 1 
have ſeen in any language, the general acceptation is here 
comply'd with, only tranſpofing the line to keep the ſentence 
laſt: And the next — * are ſo turn'd as to include the 
double interrogation, and at the ſame time do juſtice to an- 
other interpretation of the words EE & dd r, Ex guo tempore; 
which marks the date of the quarrel from whence the poem 
takes its riſe. Chapman would have Ex quo underſtood of Jupi- 
ter, from whom the debate was ſuggeſted ; but this claſhes with 
the line immediately following, where he asks What God in- 
ſpir'd the contention ? and anſwers, It was Apollo. 

y.11. Latona's ſen.] Here the Author, who firſt invok'd 
the Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from the rea · 
der's view, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through 
the poem, whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an air of 
majeſty over the relation. And left this ſhould be loſt to our 
thoughts in the continuation of the ſtory, he ſometimes te- 
_ them with a new invocation at proper intervals. Eu- 

athius, 

v. 20. The ſceptre and the laurel crown, ] There is ſomething 
exceedingly venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He 
comes with the enſigns of the God he belong'd to; the lau- 
rel crown, now carry'd in his hand to ſhew he was a ſuppliant ; 
and a golden ſceptre, which the ancients gave in particular to 


, 
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He ſu'd to all, but chief implor'd for grace 

The Brother-Kings, of Atreus royal race. 

YeKings and warriors! may your vows be crown, Wh 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground. 

25 May Fove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to. the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 


w 2 BW 


But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 4 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; p! 
If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 


zo And dread avenging Phæbus, ſon of Fove. 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 
The prieſts to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair. 


Apollo, as they did a filver one to the moon, and other ſorts 
to other planets, Euſtatbius. "4 

5. 23. Ye Kings and warriors J] The art of this ſpeech is 
remarkable. Chryſes conſiders the conſtitution ef the Greeks be - 
fore Troy, as made up of troops partly from Kingdoms and 
partly from Democracies : Wherefore he. begins with a diſtin- 
Etion which comprehends all. After this, as Apollo's prieſt, 
he prays that they may obtain the two bleſſings they had moſt 
in view, the conqueſt of Troy, and a ſafe return. Then as he 
names his petition, he offers an extraordinary ranſom 3 and 
concludes with bidding them fear the God if they refuſe it; 
like one who from his office ſeems to foreſee their miſery and 
exhorts them to ſhun it. Thus he endeavours to work by the 
art of a general application, by religion, by intereſt, and the 
inſinuation of danger. This is the ſubſtance of what Eufa- 
thius remarks on this place; and in purſuance to his laſt ob- 
ſervation, the epithet Avenging is added to this verſion, that 
it may appear the prieft foretells the anger of his God. 
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1, 
Not ſo Atrides : He, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the facred Sire, and thus reply'd. 
Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 


Nor ask, preſumptuous, what the King detains: 
Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigus of thy God. 

Mine 1s thy daughter, Prieſt, and ſhall remain; 

o And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in yain; 
Till time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 

And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 


In 


y. 33. He with pride repuls'd.) It has been remark'd in ho- 
nour of Homer's judgment, and the care he took of his rea- 
der's morals, that where he ſpeaks of evil actions commit- 
ted, or hard words given, he generally characteriſes them as 
ty ſuch by a previous expreſſion. This paſſage is given as one 

| inſtance of it, where he ſays the repulſe of Chryſes was a 
18 proud injurious action in Agamemnon: And it may be re- 
: mark'd, that .beforg, his Heroes treat one another with hard 
d language in this book, he fill takes care to let us know | 
. they were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading” 
is 


Poets. | 
v. 41. *Till time ſball rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 
; And age bale ber 77 . ö 7 
a In daily labours of the loom empley d, on 
; Or doom'd to dect the bed ſhe once enjoy'd,] 2 


d 

N The Greek is &vTiwonv, which ſignifies either making the bed, 

8 or partaking it. Euſftatbius and Madam Dacier inſiſt very much 

; upon its being taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear of 

| preſenting a looſe idea to the reader, and of offending againſt 
the modeſty of the Muſe, . who is ſuppos'd to relate the 
Poem. This obſervation may very well become a Biſhop*and 
a Lady: But that Agamemnon was not ſtudying here for _ 

| | ty 
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In daily labours of the loom employ d,. 
Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d. 
45 Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 
Far from her native ſoil, and weeping fire. 
The trembling. prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mournd. 


lity of expreſſion, appears from the whole tenour of his 
ſpeech ; and that he defign'd Chryſers for more than a ſervant- 
maid, may be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of her, as 
that he preferr'd her to his Queen C/yte@mneſtra, &c. the im- 

of which confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has elſe- 
where animadverted upon. Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation of 
this book, has been juſter to the royal paſſion of Agamemnon z 
tho" he has carry'd the point ſo much on the other fide, as 
to make him promiſe a greater fondneſs for her in her old 


age than in her youth, which indeed is hardly credible; 
ſoall be, "till creeping age and time. 


—— 
Her have wither'd, and deſtrey d ber prine; 
Till then my mnuptial bed ſbe attend, 

And baving firſt err it, late aſcend, 

This for the night 5 by day the and loom, 
Asad homely houſbold-tasks ſhall be bet doom. 


| Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this miſtake, 
but extreme haſte in writing; which never ought to be im- 
puted as a fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffer'd ſo noble a 
genius to lie under the neceſſity of it. "FN 
v. 47. The trembling prieſt, ] We may take notice. here, once 
for all, that Homer is ERP eloquent in his very filence. 
Chryſes ſays not a word in anſwer to the inſults of Agamen- 
non, but walks penfively along the ſhore: and the melancho- 
4 of the verſe admirably expreſſes the condition of 
mouruſul and deſerted father. | 
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Diſconſolate, nor. daring to complain, 
o Silent he wander d by the - ſounding main: 

Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 

O Smintheus ! ſprang from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, 

Thou ſource of light! whom Tuxedos. adores,. | 
And whoſe bright preſence. gilds thy Chry/a's ſhores: 
If cer with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 

Or fed the flames with. fat of oxen lain; 

God of the filyer bow! thy. ſhafts employ, 
d Avenge, thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy, 

Thus Chryſes pray'd: The fav'ring Pow'r attends, 
And from Olympus” lofty tops deſcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver ſhafts reſound. 

Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 


* 
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v. 61. The fav ring Pow'r attends.] Upon this firſt prayer in 
the poem, Euſlatbius takes occafion to obſerve, that the poet is- 
careful throughout his whole work to let no prayer ever fall 
entirely which has juſtice on its fide 3 but he who prays, either 
kills his enemy, or has ſigns given him that he has been 
heard, or his friends return, or his undertaking | ſucceeds, ..or | 
ſome other viſible good happens. So far inſtructive and uſes 
ful to life has Hamer made his fable. by 


2 | The 
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The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates belowy. 

On mules and dops th' infection firſt began; 
70 And laſt; the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 


V. 67. He twang'd bit deadly bow.) In the tenth year of the 
fiege of Trey a plague happen d in the Grecian camp, occafion'd 
perhaps by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations. At the 
introduction of this accident Homer begins his Poem, and 
takes occaſion from it to open the ſcene of action with a 
moſt beautiful allegory, He feppoſes that ſuch afflictions are 
ſent from Heaven for the puniſhment of our evil actions; and 
becauſe the Sun was a principal inſtrument of it, he ſays it 
was ſent to puniſh Agamemnon. for deſpifing that God, and 
injuring his Prieſt. Euſtatbius, OT 

y. 69. Mules and 4ogs.] Hippocrates obſerves two things of 
plagues ; that their cauſe is in the air, and that different 2 
nimals are differently touch'd by them, according to their 
nature or nouriſhment. * This philoſophy Spondanus. refers to 
the plague here mention'd. Firſt, the cauſe is in the air, by 
reaſon of the darts or beams of Apollo. Secondly, the mules 
and dogs are ſaid to die ſooner than the men; partly becauſe 
they have by nature a quickneſs of ſmell, which makes the 
infection ſooner perceivable ; and partly by the nouriſhment 
they take, their feeding -on the earth with prone heads ma- 
king the exhalation more eaſy to be ſuck'd in with it. 
Thus has Hippocrates, ſo long after Homer writ, ſubſcrib'd to 
his knowledge in the riſe and progreſs of this diſtemper, 
There have been ſome who have referr'd this paſſage to a 
religious ſenſe, making the death of the mules and dogs be- 
fore the men to point out a kind method of providence in 
puniſhing, whereby it ſends ſome previous afflictions to warn 


mankind, fo as to make them thun the greater evils by repen- 


tance. ' This Monſieur Dacier in his notes on Ariftorle's art 
of poetry, calls a Remark perfetly fine and agreeable to 
God's method of ſending plagues on the AZgyprians, where 
firſt horſes, aſſes, Nc. were ſmitten, and afterwards the men 
themſelves, 


For 
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For nine long nights, thro all the dusky air 
The Pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 
But cer the tenth revolving day was run, 

75 Conven'd to council all rhe Grecian train; ? 

For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her Heroes ſlain. 

. Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 

Achilles thus the King of men addreſt. 

Why leave we not the fatal Trojen ſhore, 

do And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before? 


The 


V. 74. Thetis' god-like ſon Conwenes & council.) On the tenth 
day a council is held to enquire why the Gods were an- 
gry? Plutarch obſerves, how juſtly he applies the characters 
of his perſons to the incidents; not making Agamem- 
non but Achilles call this council, who of all the Kings was 
moſt capable of making obſervations upon the plague, * and 
of foreſeeing its duration, as having been bred by Chiron to 
the ſtudy of Phyſick. One may mention alſo a remark of 
Euſtatbius in 5 uance to this, that Juno's adviſing him in this 
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* caſe might allude to his knowledge of an evil temperament 
> in rr ſhe 2 dare * 401 Th 

5. 79. leave due not the fatal Trojan ore, &c. e ar- 
= tifice of this ſpeech (according to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 


his ſecond di ſcourſe, rep? foxyudliopivoy) is admirably cars 
ry'd on to open an accuſation againſt - Agamemnon, whom A. 


- chillen ſuſpects to be the cauſe of all their miſeries. He di- 
© refts himſelf not to the aſſembly, but to Agagremnen 5 he 

names not only the plague but the war too, as having ex- 
* hauſted them all, which was eyidently due to his family. He 


leads the Augurs he would conſult, by pointing at ſomething 
lately done with reſpect to Apollo. And while be continues 
- Within the guard of civil expreſſion, ſcattering his infinua- 
or | V or. I. F tions, 
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The plague deſtroy ing whom the 8 

"Tis time to fave the few remains of war. 

But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, 

Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rages 3 
85 Or learn the waſtful vengeance to remove, * 
By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jo. 


tions, he encourages thoſe who may have n 
out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a party made 
for their ſafety ; which has its effect immediately in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech of Chalcas, whoſe demand of protection ſhows 
upon whom the offence 5s to be plac'd. 
. 86. By myſtic dreams.] It does not ſeem that by the word 
oaog an interpreter of dreams is meant, for. we have 
int of any preceding dream which wants to be interpret- 
ed. We may therefore more probably refer it to ſuch who 
us d (after performing proper rites) to lie down at ſome fa- 
cred place, and expect a dream from the Gods upon any par- 
. ſubject which they defir'd. That this was = practice 10 
2 rs from the Temples of Ampbiarazs in 
: _ and Pods alirius in Apulia, where the enquirer was 
oblig'd to ſleep at the altar upon the ak in of the beat he had 
|  facrific'd, in order to obtain an anſwer. It is in this manner 
that Latinus in #irgi/'s ſeventh book goes to dream in the 
Temple of Faunus, where we have à particular deſeription of 
he whole cuſtom. Strabo, lib. 16. has ſpoken concerning the 
emple of Jeruſalem as a place of this nature; where: (fays 
WM « the people either dream'd far themſelves, or procur'd 
<< ſome good dreamer to do it:“ By which it ſhould ſeem he 
had read ſomething concerning the viſions of their Prophets, 
as that which Samael had when he was order'd to fleep a third 
e doing ſo had an account of 
the deſtruction of Zis * or that which happen'd to So- 
lomon after having facrific'd before the ark at Giheon, —— 
fame author has alſo mention'd the Temple of Sera 2 
his ſeventeenth book, 2 place for receiving ora 
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If broken vows: this heavy curſe have laid, 
Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 
90 And Phæbus dart his burning ſhafts no more. 
He faid, and fate: when Chalcas thus reply'd, 
Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred Seer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. 
95 Upriſing flaw, the venerable Sage 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 
Belov'd of Fove, Achilles ! would'ſt thou know 
Why angry Phabns bends his fatal bow? 
Firſt give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word 
too Of ſure protection, by thy pow'r and ſword. 
For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the Great, reveal. 


v. 97. Belov'd of Jove, Achilles! ] Theſe appellations of 
iſe and honour, with which the Heroes in Homer fo fre- 
quently ſalute each other, were agreeable to the ſtyle of the 
ancient times, as appears from ſeveral of the like nature ih 
the ſcripture. Milton has not been wanting to give his poem 
this caſt of antiquity, throughout which our firſt parents al- 
moſt always accoſt each other with ſome title, that expreſſes a 
reſpe& to the dignity of human nature, : 
Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve, =—_ 

Adam, Earth's ballkw'd mould of God inſpir d. 
Offipring of heaven and earth, and all eartb Lord, &c, 


F212 Bold 
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Bold is the task, when ſubjects grovyn too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his error liess 

I05 For tho we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 

Tis ſure," the Mighty will revenge at laſt. _ 

To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt ſoul - -- 
Speak what thou know'ſt, and {peak without controul. 
Ev'a by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, , , 

110 To whom thy hands the-yows of Greece convey; 
And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy lips declare; 5 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air. 
No daring Greek of all the num vous band. 
| Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious hang 
115 Not ev'n the Chief by whom dur hoſts are led, 
The King of Kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 
Eacourag d thus, the blameleſs man replies; ; 
Nor vows unpaid, nor {lighted ſacrifice, 7. @ 
75 But 


11 
19 


215. Not even the Chet] Aſter Achilles had brought in 
£balcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas who 
| perceiv'd them, and was unwilling to be the firſt- that named 
the King, artfully demands a protection in ſuch à manner, as 
coghrms thoſe doubts, and extorts from Achilles, this warm and 
Particular expreſſion, © That: he would protect him even a- 
„ gainſt Agamemnon,” (who, as he ſays, is now the greateſt 
man of. Greece, to hint that at the expiration of the -war he 
ſhould be again reduc'd to be barely King of Myrene.): This 
Rlace' Plurarcb takes notice of as the firſt in which Acbilles 

Sews bis contempt of ſovereign authority,  * * 

V. 17. The blameleſs. ] The epithet &ucpuvy * 
i * . 75 


— 
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But he, our Chief, provok d the raging peſt, 
120 Apollo's vengeance for his injur d Prieſt. 
| Nor willthe God's awaken d fury ceaſe, * | 
But plagues ſhall ſpread, and fun'ral fires increaſe, 
Till the great King, without a ranſom paid, 
To her own Cbryſa ſend the Black-ey'd maid. - 
125 Perhaps. with added facrifice and pray r, 
The Prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The Prophet ſpoke; when with a glogmy. frown + 
The Mpnarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne; 
Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 
130 And from his eyeballs flaſh'd-the living fire. 


1 
Augur accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſill, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 


* 


tef*, is frequent in Hamer, but not always us'd with ſo much pro- 
priety as here. The may obſerve that care has not been 
wanting thro' this traflflation, to preſerve thoſe epithets which 
are peculiar to the author, whenever they receive any beauty 
from the circumſtances about them; as this of b/ameleſs- mani- 
feſtly does in the preſent paſſage. It is not only apply d to a prieſt, 
but to one who being conſcious- of the truth, prepares with an 
. 131. ac 9 s expreſſion $ not mere rown 
out by 2 proves what Chalcas ſaid of the King when 
he ask'd protection, That he harbour'd anger in his heart. 
For it aims at the prediction Chalcas had given at Aulis nine 
222 facrificing his daughter Iphigenta, Spon- 
nut | | 


This, and the two following lines, are in a manger repeti- 
"M8 | F 3 tions 
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still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage bring, 
And ſtill thy prieſtly pride provoke thy King? 8. 
135 For this are Phoebus Oracles explor d, 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lordꝰ 
For this with falſhoods is my honour ftain'd; 
Is Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt profan'd, 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid 1 hold, 
140 And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 
A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every graze. 
Not half ſo dear were Clytemnefira's charms, - 
When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 


| 8 

tions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the reader o 
confider how far it may be allow'd, or rather prais'd for a beauty, 

when we conſider with Euftathius that it is a moſt natural ef- 

ſect of anger to be full of words, and inſiſting en that which 

' galls us. We may add, that theſe reiterated expreffions might 
de ſuppos d to be thrown out one after another, as Agamembos 
is ſtruck in the confuſon of his paſſion, firſt by the remem- 
brance of one prophecy, and then of tber, which the fame 

man had utter d againſt him. | 

»« 143. Not half ſo dear were 's charms, ] A- 
memnon having the charge which Chalcas drew up | 
him in two particulars, that be had affronted the Prieſt, and 
refus'd to reſtore his daughter; be offers one anfwer which 

S K Tees ho woul 

mi [ytemneſtra er i he would 

ſeem to ſatisfy the father by kindneſt to his daughter, to ex- 
ruſe himſelf before the Greeks for what is paſt, and to make 


= merit of yielding her, and facrificing his paſſion for- their 


: 2 8 
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145 Yet if the Gods demand her, let her ſail; 

Our cares are only for the publick weal: 

Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 

And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

The prize, the beauteous prize I will reſign, 

150 So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine. 

But ſince for common good I yield the fair, 

My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 

Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 

155 Infatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 

Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize! 
| | Would't. 


y. 155. Inſatiate King.) Here, where this paſſion of anger 
grows loud, it feerns proper to prepare the reader, and pre- 
vent his miſtake in the character of Achilles, which might 
ſhock him in ſeveral particulars following. We ſhould know 
that the Poet rather ſtudy'd nature than perfeftion, in the 
laying down his characters. He refolv'd to ſing the conſe- 
quences of anger; he confider'd what virtues and vices would 
conduce moſt. to bring his Moral out of the Fable; and art» 
fully di ſpos d them in his chief perſons after the manner in 
which we generally find them; making the fault which moſt *' 

iarly attends any good quality, to refide with it. Thus 

e has plac'd pride with magnanimity in Agamemnon, and 
craft with prudence in Lyn. And thus we muſt take his A- 
ebilles, not as a mere heroick diſpafſion'd character, but as 
compounded of courage and anger; one who finds him- 
felf almoſt invincible, and aſſumes an uncontroul'd carriage 

the  ſelf-conſtivuſneſs of his worth; whoſe high ftrain 
of honour will not ſuffer him to betray his friends, or fight 
6 —— 
. + * 
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Wouldſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhou d yield, 
The doe reward of many a well-fought fieldꝰ 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors. ſlain, 


160 We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 


But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 

(That trick of tyrants) may be born by flaves. 

Vet if our Chief for plunder only fight, 

The ſpoils of lian ſhall thy loſs requite, | 

165 Wheneer, by Fove's decree, our conqu'ring pow ”" 

Shall humble to the duſt her lofty, towers. 
Then thus the King. Shall I my prize reſign 

With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine? _ 

Great as thou att, and like a God in fight, 

£70 Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 
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but whoſe inexorable reſentment will not let him hearken to 
any terms of accommodation. Theſe are the lights and ſhades 
of his character, which Homer has heighten'd and darken'd in 


- .extreams;; becauſe on the one fide valour is the darling quali 
of Epic Poetry; and on the other, anger the — bes 


of this Poem. When characters thus mix d are well conducted, 


tho* they be not morally beautiful quite through, they conduce 
more to the end, and are ſtill poetically perfect. 

. Phutarch takes occafion from the obſervation of this conduſt 
in Homer, to applaud his juſt imitation of nature and truth, in 
repreſenting virtues and vices intermixed.in his Heroes: contrary 
to the paradoxes and ſtrange poſitions of the Stoicks, who held 
that no vice could conſiſt with virtue, nor the leaft virtue with 
had. Plut, de aud. Poetis. 
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At thy demand ſhall I reftore the maid?ꝰ 

Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid; 

Such as a King might ask; and let it be 

A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 

75 Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame, 4 
The mighty Liar ſhall his prize res 
Ulyſes ſpoils, or ey'n thy own be mine. 
The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain ; 

zo And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 


2 


in the original are dν, , "Agiaaet. Ulyſſes is ſoon after 
call'd Arog, and others in other places. The phraſe of divine 
or god-like is not uſed by the Poet to fignify perfection in men, 
but apply'd to confiderable perſons upon account of ſome 
particular qualification or advantage, which they were poſſeſs'd 
of far above the common ſtandard of mankind. Thus it is 
aſcrib'd to Achilles on account of his great valour, to CH- 
ſes for his preheminence in wiſdom ; even to Paris for his ex- 
ceeding beauty, and to Chytæmmeſtra for ſeveral fair endow- _ 


v. 172. Firſs let the ju ivalent.] The reaſoning in point 
of right . A dle, Tag Ag amemnon ſeems 60 this. 
Achilles pleads that Agamemnon could not ſeize upon any other 
man's captive without a new diftribution, it being an invaſion of 
private property. On the other hand, as Agamemnon's' power 
was limited, how came it that all the Grecian Captains would 

ſubmit to an illegal and arbitrary action? I think the legal pre- 

tence for his ſeizing Briſeis muſt have been founded upon that 
Law, whereby the Commander in chief had the power of taking 

what part of the prey he pleas'd for his own uſe: And be being 
obliged to reſtore what he had taken, it ſeem d but juſt that he 
ſhould have a ſecond choice. He AA „ Tapia 


Fs But 
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But this when time requires It now remains 


We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, 


With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 
185 Soon ſhall the fair the fable ſhip aſcend, 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge attend; 
This Creta's King, or Aja ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Ulyſſes ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal Pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
190 Achilles ſelf conduct her o'er the Main; 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 
At this, Pelides frowning ſtern, reply's: 
O tyrant, arm'd: with inſolence and pride! 
195 Inglorious ſlave to int'reſt, ever join d 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! 
What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
ABS farm an ambad. or tal if; cho les 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree? 
200 The diſtant Trojans never injurd me: 
To Phthis's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales ray warlike courſers fed ; 
Far hence remor'd, the hoarſe-refounding main, 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 


Whoſe 


205 
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205 Whoſe fruitful foil luxuriant harveſts grace, 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hirher we fail'd, a voluntary throng, 

I avenge a private, not a publick wrong: 
What elſe ro Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 

10 But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe? 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
Diſgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve. 

And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 


. 213. And dar ft thou threat to ſnatch '2e away, 
"I Due to the deeds of many —— ay #] is - 
The anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account 
of women, hut yet it is. obſervable that they are conducted 
with a different air. Agamemnon appears as a lover, Achilles 
as a warriour : The one ſpeaks of Chryſeis as a beauty whom 
he valu'd equal to his wife, and whoſe merit was too con- 
ſiderable to be eafily refign'd; the other treats Briſers' as a 
llave, whom he is concera'd to preſerve in point of hanour, 
and as a teſtimony of his glory. Hence it is that we never 
hear him mention her but as his Spoz/, the Reward of War, 
the Gift the Gracians gave bim, or the like expreſſions: 
And accordingly. he yields her up, not in grief for a miſtreſs 
whom he lofes, but in ſullenneſs for an injury that is done 
him. This obſervation is Madam Dacier's, and will often ap- 
pear juſt as we proceed farther, Nothing is finer than the Mo- 
rat ſhown us in this quarrel, of the blindneſs and partiality of 
mankind to their own faults: The Greacians make a war te 
recover a woman that was raviſh'd, and are in danger to fail in 
the attempt by a diſpute about another. amemnon, while he 
is revenging à rape, commits one; and Achilles, while he is in 
the utmoſt fury himſelf, reproaches 4gamemnen for his paſlies 
nate temper, 
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215 A prize as ſmall, O tyrant! matched with. thine, _. _ 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 2 a 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 

Tho mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
| Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 
220 Or barren. praiſes pay the wounds of war. 
But know, proud monarch, Lm thy flave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalia's ſhores 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 

What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 
225 To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour ! fly, 
Thy aid we. need not, and thy threats defy. 

There want not chicfs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Fove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right, 
Of all the Kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 
230 To pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred. bear: 


e 


V. 225. Fly, mighty warriour.] Achilles having thutaten's _ 
to leave them in the former ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike - L 
actions; the Poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite in the mouth 

of Agamemnon, making him opprobriouſſy brand his retreat as a 

flight, and leſſen the 7 of his courage, by calling it 
the love of 2 4. ee x J 

VF. 229. Kings, the Gods diftinguiſþ'd care.] In the original 

zit is Asperg, or nun by ſove. Homer often uſes to call his 

Kings by fach epithets as Atoysvs75, born of the Gods, or Audlps- 

"tric, bred by the Gods ; by which be points out to themſelves, 

the offices they were ordain'd for; and to their people, the 

| | - | reverence 


. 
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Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
And wars and horrors are thy ſavage joy. _ 

If thou haſt ſtrength, dong Hear'a that frength below 
For know, vain man! thy valour is from God. 
x5 Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, | 
Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate RR 
Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs . A 
Go, threat thy earth-bgra Myrmidons ;. but here 

0 Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 
Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark ſhall waft her to her native land ; 1 
But then prepare, imperious Prince! prepare, 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 
j Eve in thy tent II ſeize the blooming prize, 
Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 

Fence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour; | 
Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r; 
And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known} © 
to That Kings are ſubje& to the Gods alone. 


reverence that ſhould be paid them. Theſe expreffions are per- 
fectly in the exalted ſtyle of the eaſtern nations, and It's Gods 
dent to thoſe places of 3 | 
and the Sons of the moſt High, © 3 I. 


_—” 
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Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt. 

His heart ſwell'd high, and labout d in his breaſt. | 
Diftrafting thoughts by turns his boſom rul', 
Now fir'd' by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd: 

255 That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 
Force thro the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord; 
This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, © 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. | 
Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay d, 

260 While half unſheath'd appear d the glitt'ring blade, 

Miner us ſwift deſcended from above, _ 
uso. Sent by the ® ſiſter and the wife of Fove; 
. | | 1 (or 


- 


f 


| 7k 
v. 261. r R deſcended from above.] Hamer having 
by degrees rais'd Acbilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to make 
him capable of _—_ Aamemnon's life in the il, 
Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen 6nly 
by him, pulls him back in the very inſtant of execution. He 
parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe him 
to proceed, but upon the promiſe of ſuch a time wherein there 
ſhould be a full reparation of his honour, he ſheaths hit 
ſword in obedience to her. She aſcends to Rea ven, and be 
being left to himſelf, falls again upon his General with bit- 
ter expreſſions. The allegory here may be allow'd by every 
reader to be unforc'd: The prudence of Achilles. checks him 
in the rafheſt moment of his anger, it works upon him us 
ſeen to others, but does not entirely prevail upon bim to de- 
6 win be remembers his own importance, and depends up- 
on it that there will be a neceſſity of their courting him at 
any expence into the alliance again. Having perſuaded him- 
ſelf by ſuch reflections, he forbears to attack his General, 
but thinking that he ſacrifices enough to prudence by — for- 
F ance, 
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(For both the Princes claim' her equal care) | 
Behind ſhe: ſtood, and by the golden hair 

6 Achilles ſeix d; to him alone confeſt; 

A fable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 
He ſees, and ſudden to the Goddeſs: cries, 
Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
70 A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 


bearance, lets the thought of it vaniſh from him; and no ſooner 

is wiſdom gone, but he falls into more violent reproaches for the 

gratification of his paſſion. All this is a moſt beautiful paſſage; 

whoſe Moral is evident, and generally agreed on by the Com- 

mentators. 
1 v. 268. Known by the flames that ſparkled from ber eyes.] They 
who carry on this allegory after the moſt minute manner, re- 
fer this to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, if we en- 
tirely deſtroy the bodily appearance of Minerva. But what 
Poet deſigning to have his Moral fo open, would take pains ' 
to form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological ſenſe, 
this paſſage ſhould be refer'd to Minerva z according to an 
opinion of the ancients, who ſuppos'd. that the Gods had a 
peculiar light in their eyes. That Homer was not ignorant of 
this opinion, appears from his uſe of it in other places, as 
when in the third Iliad Helena by this means diſcovers Venus: 
And that he meant it here, is particularly afferted by Heliodarus, 
in the third book of his tbiepict hiſtory. ©© The Gods, ſays 
he, © are known in their apparitions to men by the fix'd glare of © 
« their eyes, or their gliding paſſage thro? air without moving 
de their feet; theſe marks Homer has us'd from his know= ' 
« ledge of the AZgyprian learning, applying one to Pallas, 
t and the other to Neptune.” Madam Dacier has gone into the 
contrary opinion, and blames En/tathivs and others without over- 
throwing theſe authorities, or aſſigning any other reaſon but that 
it was — proper for Minerva's es to ſparkle, when her ſpeech 
Was mid. 
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From Atrau fon ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
Forbear! (the progeny of Fove replies) - 
To calm thy fury I forfake the skies: 
275 Let great Achilles, to the Gods reſign'd, 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 
By awful Juno this command is giv'n ; 
The King and you are both the care of Heav'n. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
280But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 
For I pronounce (and truſt 'z/heaynly- por). 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore,, + 
And bribe. thy friendſhip with a boundlefs ſtore, 
285 Thea let revenge no longer bear the ſway, N 
Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey; | 
T0 her Pelides. With regardful ear, 
Tris juſt, O Goddefs! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſupprefs: _ 
| 290 Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bleks 
He faid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid; 
Then in the ſheath return d the ſhining blade. 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high Ohmpus flies, | 
And joins the Gacred ſenatgof the Ries. ·· 
A 


— 
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Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. * *nir T 
O monſter ! nfix'd. of inſolence and fear, air dou o} 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer 


When wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to dare, | e 


o Or nobly face the horrid front of war? a 288434 


y. 298. Thou. dag in forebead,] It has been one of the obſes · 
Gons againſt the > Pore of Homer's Heroes, that they are a» 
bufive, Monſ. de la Motte affirms in his diſcourſe. upon the Liad, 
that great men differ from the vulgar in their manner of expreſ- 
ſing their paſſion ; but certainly in violent paſſions (ſuch as thoſe 
of Achilles and Agamemnon Great are as ſubje& as any o- 
thers to theſe ſallies ; of which we have ent examples 
from hi and experience. Plutarch, taking notice of this 
line, gives it as a particular commendation of Homer, that he 
e conſtantly affords us a fine lecture of morality in his repre» 
(© henfions and praiſes, by referring them not to the goods of 
** fortune, or the body, but thoſe of the mind, which arg in 
© cur power, and for which we are blameadle or praife-wor- 
* thy. Thus, ſays be, Agamemnon.is regroach'd ſor impu- 
© dence and fear, iar for vain-bragging, Jdomeneus for the 
love of contention, and Ulyſſes does not reprove even Ther- 
„Ates but as a babbler, tho he had ſo many perſonal defor- 
ve mities to object to him. Inlike manner the appella- 
tions and epithets with which they accoft one another, are 
** generally founded on ſome diſtinguiſhing qualification. of me- 
tit, as Wiſe Ulyſſes, Hector equal to. Jove in Wiſdom, A- 
** chilles «bief Glory of the G „ and the like. Plutarch 
of reading Pos. | . 5 

J. 299. In ambuſb' d fights to dare.] Homer has magnify d the 
anbuſp as the boldeſt manner of fight. They went upon thoſe 
parties with a few men only, and generally the moſt daring of 
the army, on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, where they were 

more expos'd than in a regular battel. Thus 1ds- 
meneus in the thirteenth book, exprefly tells Meriones, that the 
greateſt courage a in this way of ſervice, each man being 
ia a manner out to the proof of it, Juſfatbius. 4 
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"Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the Valiant die. 
So much tis fafer-thro' the camp to go, 

And rob a ſubject, than deſpoil a foe. 


305 Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe! 


Sent in Fove's anger on a {laviſh race, 

Who loſt to ſenſe of gen'rous freedom paſt, 

Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt, | 
Now by this facred ſceptre, hear me ſwrear, 

310 Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 
Which 


K 4 4 
V. Now By this ſacred ſceptre. ] Spondanus in this ples 
bla . 6 wy for He th E Achilles go his 
e by the firſt thing he meets with ; and then af 
gas (as from himſelf) two cauſes, which the othef had men- 
tion'd ſo plainly before, that it is a wonder they could be o- 
ver look d. The ſubſtance of the whole paſſage in Fnffarhius, 
is, that if we confider the ſceptre fimply as wood, Achille 
after the manner of the ancients takes in his tranſport the fir 
thing to ſwear by; but that Hemer himſelf has in the procels 
of the deſcription aſſign'd reaſons why it is proper for the oc- 
eaſſon, which may be feen by confidering it ſymbolically. Fir, 
That as the wood being cut from the tree will never re-unite 
and ffouriſh; ſo neither ſhon1d their amity ever. flouriſh again, 
after they were divided by this contention. Setondly,” That a 
feeptre being the mark of power, and ſymbol of juſtice, to ſwear 
by it might in effect be conſtrued ſwearing by the God of Power, 
and by Juſtice itſelf; and accordingly it is ſpoken of by Ari- 
forte, 3. J. Polit. as a uſual ſolemn oath of Kings. 
1 cannot leave this paſſage without ſhowing, in oppoſition 
to ſome moderm Who have criticiz*d upon it as tedfous, that 
it has been eſteem'd a beauty by the ancients, and wor 
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Which ſever'd from the trunk (as I from thee) 

On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 

This ſceptre, form'd by temper d ſteel to prove 
An enſign of the delegates of Fove, a 


them in its imitation. - Virgil has almoſt tranſcrib'd it in his 
12 En. for the ſceptre of Latinus, | 


Ut ſceptrum boc ( ſceptrum dextr# nam fort? gerebat} 
Nunguam fronde levi fundet virgulta nec umbrasz 

Cam ſemel in ſylvis imo de flirpe reciſum, : 
Matre caret, poſuitque comas & brachia ferra : 

Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus ere decoro 


Incluſit, patribuſque dedit geſtare Latinis. 


But I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or propriety of 
Hamer, notwithſtanding the judgment of Scaliger, who decides 
for Virgil, upon a trivial compaziſon of the wording in each, 
l. 5. cap. 3. Pres It fails in a greater point than any he has men- 
tion d, which is, that being there us'd on occafion of a peace, it 
has no emblematical reference to diviſion, and yet deſcribes the 
cutting of the wood and its incapacity to bloom and branch a- 
gain, in as many words as Homer. It is. borrow'd by Valerius 
Flaceus in his third book, where be makes Jaſon ſwear as a wats 
riour by his ſpear, 


Hanc ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymaonis haſtam, 

Ut ſemel eft awulſa jugis d matre perempta, 

Que neque jam frondes viridei negue proferet umbras, 
F 15 minifteria & duras obit horrida pugnas, 

Teftor. _ = ' 


And indeed, however he may here borrow. ſore expreſſions 
from Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs 
kept to Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath pen 
.Z aſon's grief for ſailing to Colcbis without Hercules, when be had 
ſeparated him flom the body of the Argonauts to ſearch after 
Hylas, To nender the beauty of this paſſage more manifeſt, the 
alluſion is inſerted (but with the feweſt words poſſible) in this 
tranſlation. 


From 
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315 From whom the pow of laws and juſtice ſprings; 
(Tremendous oath! inviolate to King)) 
By this I Near, when bleeding Greece * 5 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. 3 1 
When fluſh'd with laughter, 88 to ſores 
320The purpled ſhore'with mountains of the dead, 
Then ſhalr thou mourn th affront thy madneſs gave, 
fore d to deplore, when impotent to fave : | 
Then rage in bitterneſs of foul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 
32 He ſpoke; and furious, harl'd againſt the ground 
s ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. 
Then ſternly ſilent fate. With like diſdain, 
The raging King return d his frowns again. 
I To calm their paſſion with — 
_ 33a8low from his ſear, aroſe the Pylian ſage, © 
Experienc'd Neftor, in perſuaſion kill'd, 
Words, ſweet as 2 from his lips diſtilld: 


7 8 the MI Greek If 
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* Achilles, yet Plurareb has mention's a caſe, and Lich reſpect 
- to him, "wherein it is allowable, He ſays that Achilles has 1 
other times aſcrib's his ſucceſ to F 22 
to a man of merit and Ann br dealt with, to 
of himtelf to thoſe who are are and un- 
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Two generations now had paſt away, _ 
wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 
Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 
And now th example of the third remain d. 
All view'd with awe the venerable man; 
Who thus, with mild benevolence, began: 7 
What ſhame, what woe is this to Gres! what joy. 
To Trey's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy! 


a 
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ids. 4 406. dc; l ? 
5. IAN on.] The Commentators make not 
Woh 32 have liv'd three L 2902 (according to Ovid's 
opinion ;) they take the word yeve not to fig a "century 
or age of the world ; but a generation, or compaſs of time in 
which one ſet of men flouriſh, which in the common compu- 
tation is thirty years; and accordingly it is here tranſlated as 
much 'the more probable. | 
From what Neftor ſays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier com- 
putes the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war, The fight 
of the Lapithe and Centaurs fell out fifty five or fifty fix years 


before the war of Troy : The N amemnon and Acbil- 
les happen'd in the tenth an roms that war. It was 
then fixty five- or fixty fix years Neftor fought againft 


the Centaurs 3 he was capable at that time of giving counſel, 
ſo that one cannot imagine him to have been under g 
From whence it will appear that he was now almoſt arriv'd 
to the concluſion of his third age, and about four ſcorce and 
five, or fourſcore and fix years of ate. | | 
y. 339. What ſhame.) The quarrel having riſen to its higheſt 
extravagance,  Neffor the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greek is raiſed 
to quiet the Princes; whoſe ſpeech is therefore ſram d entirely . 
with an oppoſite air to all which has been hitherto faid, ſe- 
date and inoffenfive, He begins with a ſoft affectionate com- 
plaint which he oppoſes to their threats and haughty languagey' 
ke reconciles their attention in an awful manner, by pitting 
them in mind that they hear one whom their fathers and the 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 
The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 
Young as you are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 
Nor think your Neftor's years and wiſdom vain, 


345 A Godlike race of Heroes once I knew, 


Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view! 
Lives there a chief to match Pirithous fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus deathleſs name. 


greateſt Heroes had heard with deference, He fides with 
neither, that he might not anger any one, while he adviſe 
them to the proper methods of reconciliation ; and he appears 
to ſde with both while he praiſes each, that they may de in- 
duc'd by the recolleion of one another's worth to return 
to that amity which would bring ſucceſs to the cauſe. 1; 
was not however conſiſtent with the plan of the poem that 
they ſhould entirely be appeaſed, for then the anger would 
be at an end which was propos'd as the ſubject of the 
Poem. Hamer has not therefore made this ſpeech to have its 
fall ſucceſs; and yet that the eloquence of his Nefor might 
pat. be, thrown out of character by its proving unavailable, 
be takes care that the violence with which the diſpute was 
manag'd ſhould abate immediately upon his ſpeaking ;. A4 
memnren conſeſſes that all he fpoke was right, Achilles promi - 
ſes nat to- fight for Bri/eis if ſhe ſhould be ſent for, and the 
council diflolves. 5 
It is to be obſerv'd that this character of authority and 
wiſdom in Nefor, is every where admirably uſed by Homer, 
and made to exert itſelf through all the great emergencies of 
the poem. As he quiets the Princes here, he propoſes that 
expedient which reduces the army into their order after the 
Sedition in the ſecond. book. When the Greeks are in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſſes, tis he who adviſes the building the fortifica- 
tion before the fleet, which is the chief means of preſerving 
them. And it is by his perſuaſion that Patroclus puts on the 
armour of Achi/les, which occafions the return of that Hero, 
and the conqueſt of Troy, . 


: Theſens, 
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Theſens, endud with more than mortal might, | © (+ 
Or Folyphe mus, like the Gods in fight? 
o With theſe of old to toils of battel bred, 
In early youth, my bardy days I led; | 
Fir d with the - thirſt which yirruous ænyy breeds, - 
And ſmit with love of honourable decds. 
Strongeſt of Men, they pierc d the mountain baar, 
5 Rang'd the wild deſarts red with monſters gore, 
And from their hills the ſhaggy Centawrs tore. 
is WY Yet theſe with loft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd; 
an When Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 
If in my youth, ern theſe eſteem'd me wits, 


* o Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe, 

8 Atrides, ſeixe not on the beauteous ſlave; 

» That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: | 
— Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride; 


a» Let Kings be juſt, and fov'reign pow T prefide. 
be WG: Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 
nd Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 
of Him, awful majeſty exalts above 
„rie powers of earth, and ſeeptred fons of Fove. 
* Let both unite with vvell- oonſenting ind, 
soso ſhall authority with ſtrength be join d. 
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Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 
- Forbid it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 3, 
375 The pride of Greece, and bulyark of our hoſt. | 
This ſaid, he ceasd: been or 
Thy years are awful; and thy words are wiſe. ̃ 
He ar Imperioas, that wncenquer'd foul, | N 
No laws can-limit, no reſpect conrroul. = | 
380 Before his pride muſt his ſuperiours fall 
| His word the law, and he the Lord of all? | 
Him muſt our hoſts, eee 
What King can bear a rival in his ſivay ? 
Grane that the Gods his matchleſs force have gin, 
385 Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'sÞ 
Here on the Monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, | 
| And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 5 
Tyrant, 1 well deſery'd thy galing chain, 
To live thy dave, 3 | 
390 Should 1 ſubmit to each unjuſt decree: 


Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. 
Seize on I mam the Greens doors 
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And ſeize ſecure; No more Achilles draws 
295 His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe. 
The Gods command me to forgive the palt; 
But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: a 
For know, thy blood, when next thou dart inv 
Shall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 
400 At this they ceas'd; the ſtern debate expir'd: 
The chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir d. | 
Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 
Where near his tents his hollow veſſels lay. 
Mean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous oars 
405 A well-rigg'd ſhip for Chryſa's ſacred ſhores: 
High on the deck was fair Chryſeis plac'd, 
And ſage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'd; 


y.394 w—— Ng more Achilles draws _ 
His congu ring feoord in any wwoman's 4 . 

When Achilles promiſes, not to conteſt for Briſets, he expreſſes 
it in a ſharp deſpiſing air, Iwill not fight for the ſake of a wo- 
man: by which he glances at Helena, and caſts an oblique re- 
fleftion upon thoſe commanders whom, he- is about to leave 
at the fiege for her cauſe. One may obſerve how well it is 
fancy'd of the Poet, to make one woman the ground of 2 
quarrel which breaks an alliance that was only form'd upon 
account of another: and how much the circumſtance thus 
conſider d contributes to keep. up the anger of Achilles, for 
carrying on the Poem beyond this diſſolution of the council. 
For (as he himſelf argues with Ulyſſes in the gth rad) it is as 
reaſonable for him to retain his anger upon the account of Briſers, 
as for the brothers with all Greece to carry cn a war upon the 
ſcore of Helena, I do not know that any cemmentator has taken 
notice of this ſarcaſm of Achilles, which I think a very obvious 


one. 
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| Safe in her fides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
| Then ſwiftly failing, cut the liquid road. 
| 410 The hoſt to expiate, next the King prepares, 
With pureluſtrations, and with folemn pray'rs. 
Wafh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd; and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
415 And bulls and goats to Phebus altars paid. 
The fable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, 
And waft their grateful odours to the skies. 
The army thus in facred rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 
420 To wait his will two facred heralds ſtood, 
Talthybins and Eurybates the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Achille, tent (he cries) 
 Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 


* 


5. 413. TÞ ablutions.) All our former Exgliſp tranſlations 
ſeem to have err'd in the ſenſe of this line; the word àduala 
being differently render'd by them, Mali, or entrails, or purga- 
ments, or ordures, a groſs ſett of ideas, of which Homer is not 
guilty. The word comes from aud, eluo, the ſame verb from 
whence #x:Avuaivorlo, which precedes in the line, is deriv'd, 
So that the ſenſe appears to be as it is render'd here, [ They 
waſh'd, and threw atoay their 4 Perhaps this luſtra · 
tion might be uſed as a phyſical remedy in cleanfing them from 


the infection of the plague : as Pauſanas tells us it was by the 
Arcadians, from whence hs ſays the plague was called aUuy by 


Submit 


the Greeks * 
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Submit he muſt; or if they will not part, 

425 Our ſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 
Th' unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 

Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 

Arriv'd, the Hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin d. 

430 At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, 

Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command ; 

Decent confuſion! This the Godlike man 

Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 
With leave and honour enter our abodes, 


435 Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods? 


I know your meſſage ; by conſtraint you came; 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 


v. 430. At azoful diſtance filent.} There was requir'd a ve 
remarkable management to preſerve all the characters whic 
are concern'd in this nice conjuncture, wherein the heralds 
were to obey at their peril z Mamemnon was to be gratify'd by 
an inſult on Achilles z and Achilles was to ſuffer ſo as might 
become his pride, and not have his violent temper provok d. 
From all this the Poet has found the ſecret to extricate himſelf, 
by only taking care to make his heralds ſtand in fight, and ſi- 
lent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's majeſty ſuffer by 
uttering their meſſage ſubmiſſively, nor occaſion a rough treats 
ment from Achilles by demanding Briſeis in the peremptory air 
he order'd ; and at the ſame time Achilles is gratify'd with the 
opportunity of giving her up, as if he rather ſent her than was 
forc'd to relinquiſh. her. The art of this has been taken notices 
of by Euftathius, | C674 


> G 2 J Patroclus 
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Patroclus, haſte, the fair Byiſeis bring; : 
| Conduct my captive to the haughty King. 
= 440 Buy witneſs, beralds, and proclaim my vow, 
| Witneſs to Gods above, and men below! 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 
-Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 
445 Tho' proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein: 
The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 
Unskill'd to, judge the future by the paſt, 
In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt. 
450 Patroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought; 
She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 
Paſt filent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look'd back, ſlow- moving o'er the ſtrand. 
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7. 451. She, in ſoft ſorrows,)] The behaviour of Briſers in her 
departure is no leſs beautifully imagin'd than the former. A 
French or Italian Poet had laviſh'd all his wit and paſſion in 
two long ſpeeches on this occafion, which the heralds muſt 
have wept to hear; inſtead of which, Homer gives us a fine 
picture of nature. We fee Briſeit paſſing unwillingly along, 
with a dejected air, melted in tenderneſs, and not able to ut- 
ter a word: And in the lines immediately following, we have 
z contrafte to this in the gloomy reſentment of Achilles, who 
ſuddenly retires to the ſhore, and vents his rage aloud to the 
ſeas. The variation of the numbers juſt in this place adds a 


tranſlation, 


Not 


7 5 
* 


great , beauty to it, which has been .endeavour'd at in the 
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Not fo his lofs the fierce Achilles bore; 

455 But fad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 73 
Oer the wild margin of the deep he hung. 

That kindred deep. from whence his mother ſprung. 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 

Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 


460 O parent Goddeſs! ſince in early bloom 


Thy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; 
Sure, do ſo ſhort a race of glory born, . 
Great Fove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn: 

Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer ow'd, 

465 And ill he pays the promiſe of a God; 


If 


V. 458. There, batÞ'd in ww Euftathius obſerves on. this 
place that it is no weakneſs in Heroes to weep, but the very 
effect of humanity and proof of a generous temper ; for 
which he offers ſeveral inſtances, and takes notice that if So- 
Pbocles would not let Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn ra- 
ther as a madman than a hero. But this general obſerva» 
tion is not all we can offer in excuſe for the tears of Achilles : 
His are tears of anger and diſdain (as I have ventur'd to call 
them in the tranſlation) of which a great and fiery temper is 
more ſuſceptible than any other; and even in this caſe Hemer 
has taken care to preſerve the high character, by making him 
retire to vent bis tears out of fight. And we may add to 
theſe an obſervation of which Madam Dacier is fond, the 
reaſon why Agememnen parts not in tears from Chryſers, and 
Achilles does from on : The one parts willingly from his 
miſtreſs z and becauſe he does it for his people's ſafety, it be- 
comes an honour to him : the other is parted unwillingly, and 
becauſe his General takes him by force, the action reflects a 
diſhonour upon him, | . 
7. 464. The Tbund rer m d.] This alludes to a Rory which 
G 3 Acbilles 
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If yon proud Monarch thus thy ſon defies, 
Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far in the deep receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 
470 The Goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. 
Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, | 
475 Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 
He deeply fighing faid : To tell my woe, 
Is but to mention what too well you know. 


Achilles tells the embaſſadors of Apamemnon, Il, g. That he 
had the choice of two fates : one leſs glorious at home, but blefſ- 
ſed with a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, but 
den he was never to return. The alternative being thus 
pos'd to him (not from Jupiter but Thetis who reveal'd the de- 
cree) he choſe the latter, which he looks upon as his due, fince 
he gives away length of life for it: and accordingly when he 
- complains to his mother of the diſgrace he lies under, it is in 
«this manner he makes a demand of honour, 
Monk de la Morte very judiciouſly obſerves, that but for this 
fore- knowledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, Achiller's 
character could have drawn but little eſteem from the reader. A 
dero of a vicious mind, bleſt only with a ſuperiarity of ftrength, 
- and. invulnerable into the bargain, was not very proper to excite 
admiration ; but Homer by this exquiſite piece of art has made 
him the greateſt of heroes, who is ſtill purſuing glory in con- 
tempt of death, and even under that certainty generauſly devo- 
ting himſelf in every action. | | 158 
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From Thebe facred to Apollo s name, 
( Aztion's realm) our conqu'ring-army came, 


480 With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 


Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils; 


v. 478. From Thebes.) Homer, who open'd his poem with 
the action which immediately brought on Acbilles's anger, be- 
ing now to give an account of the ſame thing again, takes his 
riſe more backward in the ſtory. Thus the reader is inform'd 
in what he ſhould know, without having been delay'd from en- 
tering upon the promis'd ſubject. This is the firſt attempt 
which we ſee made towards the poetical method of narration, 
which differs from the hiſtorical, in that it does not proceed 
always diretly in the line of time, but ſometimes relates 
things which have gone before, when a more proper oppor» 
— 7s it, to make the narration more informing or 

autiful. ä 

The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firſt fix lines 
of this ſpeech. What follows is a rehearſal of the preceding 
action of the poem, almoſt in the ſame words he had uſed in 
the opening it; and is one of thoſe faults which has with moſt 
juſtice been objected to our Author. It is not to be deny'd but 
the account muſt be tedious, of what the reader had been juſt 
before inform'd : and eſpecially when we are given to underſtand 
it was no way neceſſary, by what Achilles fays at the begin- 
ning, that Thetis knew the whole flory already, As ta repeat- 
ing the ſame lines, a practice uſual with Homer, it is not ſo ex- 
cuſable in this place as in thoſe, where meſſages are deliver'd 


in the words they were received, or the like; it being unna- 


tural to imagine, that the perſon whom the Poet introduces as 
actually ſpeaking, ſhould fall into the ſelf- ſame words that are 
us'd in the narration by the Poet himſelf. Yet Milton was fa. 
great an admirer and imitator of our author, as not to have ſcru- 

led even this kind of repetition, The paſlage is at theend of 

is tenth book, Where Adam having declar'd he would proftrate 
himſelf before God in certain particular acts of humiliation, 
thoſe acts are immediately after deſcrib d by the Poet in the ſame 
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But bright Chryſezs, heay'nly prize! was led | 

By vote ſelected, to the Gen'ral's bed. 

The prieſt of Phæbus ſought by gifts to gain 
485 His beauteous daughter from the viRor's chain; 
The fleet he reach'd, and Jow!y bending down, 510 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all: but chief implor d for grace 
The brother Kings of Atreu, royal race: 
490 The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, | 

The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair; 51 

Not ſo Atrides: He, with wonted pride, 

The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd: 

"Thy inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) | 
495 To Phæbus pray d, and Phabus heard the pray'r: 

A dreadful plague enſues; Th' avenging darts | 

Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir d by heav'n aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the woes: 
oo My ſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chiefs incline 

T' avert the vengeance of the pow 'r divine; 

Then riſing in his wrath, the Monarch ſtorm d; 
Incens d he threaten d, and his threats per form d: 
| The fair Chryſes to her fire was ſent, 

505 With offer d gifts to make the God relent ; 


* - 
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But now he ſciz'd Briſeir heav'nly charms, 
And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 
Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train ; 7 
And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 4 
510 But Goddeſs! thou, thy ſuppliant fon attend, 

To high Olympus ſhining court aſcend, - 
Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring-God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

$15 That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th' æthereal hoſt, 
When 


v. 514. Oft haft thou triumpb d.] The perſuafive which Achil« 
les is here made to put into the mouth of Thetis, is moſt art- 
fully contriv'd to ſuit the preſent exigency. You, ſays he, 
muſt intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, ws are 
protected by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva: Puthim therefore in 
mind that thoſe Deities were once his enemies, and adjure him 
by that ſervice you did him when thoſe very powers would have 
bound him, that he will now in his turn affiſt you againſt the 
endeavours they will oppoſe to my wiſhes. Euftarbius. 

Ads for the ſtory itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is 
Madam Dacier ) that there was ſome impexfe@ tradition of the 
fall of the Angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks had re- 
ceiv'd by commerce with gr: and thus they account the 
rebellion of the Gods, the precipitation of Vulcan from hea- 
ven, and Fove's threatning the inferior Gods with Tartarus 
but as ſo many hints of ſcripture faintly imitated. But it 
ſeems not improbable that the wars of the Gods, de ſeribed 
by the Poets, allude to the confufion of the elements before 
they were brought into their natural order. It is almoſt ge- 
nerally agreed that by Jupiter is meant the AZtber, and by Ju- 
no the Air: The ancient Philoſophers ſuppos'd the tber to 
be igneous, and by ite kind influence upon the Air to be the 
KC G 5 cauſe 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, © 
Th' undaunted guard of clotd-compelling Fove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, - 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 


520 The Traytor-Gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 


7 


— —— —  — 1 _ 


Durſt threat with chains th omnipotence of heav n. 
Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gads Briareus, Men Egeon name) 

Thro' wondring skies enormous ſtalk'd along; 


525 Not “ he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong: 
# Nep- | 
| pune, 


With giant-pride at Fove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands: 
'Th' afftighted Gods confeſs d their awful lord, 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 


Que of all vegetation: Therefore Homer ſays in the 14th Iliad, 


That upon Jupiters embracing his wife, the earth put forth 
its plants. Perhaps by Thetis's aſſiſting Jupiter, may be meant 
that the watry element ſubſiding and taking its natural place, 
put an end to this combat of the elements. * 
. F+ 523 Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name.] This man- 
ner of making the Gods ſpeak a language different from men 
(which is frequent in Homer) is a, circumſtance that as far as 
it widens the diſtinction between divine and human natures, 
140 far might tend to heighten the reverence paid the Gods. 
But befdes this, as the differetzce is thus told in Poetry, it is 
of uſe to the Poets themſelves: For it appears like a kind of 
tetimony of their inſpiration, or their converſe with the Gods, 
and thereby gives a majeſty to their works. Ty 
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530 This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, f 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 
To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 
535 The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a King: 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 
O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that e'er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt warrior of the Grecian race. 
540 Vahappy fon! (fair Thetis thus replies, 
While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes ? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view! 
545 So ſhort a ſpace! and filld with ſorrow too! 
O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 
Far, far from Ilion ſhould thy veſſels fail, 
And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhug, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my fon. 
550 Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go, 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. an * 
Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips from far + 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 
nnn "The 
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The Sire of Gods, and all th zthereal train, 
555 On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 


Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace x60 
The Feaſts of Zthiopia's blameleſs race: 


v. $57. The feafts of Fthiopia's blameleſs race.) 
The A — J. 3. are ſaid to be the inven- 
tors of pomps, facrifices, ſolemn meetings, and other ho- 
nours paid to the Gods. From hence aroſe their character of 
piety, which is here celebrated by Homer. Among theſe there 505 It 
was an annual feaſt at Dioſpolis, which Euftathius mentions, 
wherein they carry'd about the ſtatues of Jupiter and the other 
Gods, for twelye days, according to their number: to which 


if we add the ancient cuſtom of ſetting meat before ſtatues, B 
it will appear a rite from which this fable might eaſily ariſe, 7 
But it would be a great miſtake to imagine from this place, 

that Homer repreſents the Gods as eating and drinking upon } 


earth: a groſs notion he was never guilty of, as appears from 
theſe verſes in the fifth book. V. 340. 


"In0p olds mip T8 iet paxdpecct BeoTo 3 
Oò y&p oirov Du, B ive" ailora ofvouy 
Tgvex &valuovis con, nat &fa&vdlor nariov1at 


For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 
or wine's inflaming juice ſupplies tbeir weins, ) 


Macrebius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant the 
ſun, and that the number twelve hints at the twelve figns ; 
but whatever may be ſaid in a critical defence of this opinion, 

I believe the reader will be fatisfy'd that Homer, conſider'd as a 
Poet, would have his machinery underſtood upon that ſyſtem 
of the Gods which is properly Grecian. | 
One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſh'd ſome 
paſſage were found in any authentic author, that might tell 
us the time of the year when the Ætbiopians kept this feſtival 
at Dioſpolis : For from thence one might determine the preciſe 
ſeaſon of the year wherein the actions of the Iliad are repreſented 

to have happen'd ; and perhaps by that means farther explain 

. ke beauty and propriety of many paſſages in the —_ 
NOR | a welve 
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Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial cite, 
Returning with the twelfth revolving light. * 
«60 Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high tribunal of immortal Fove. 
The Goddeſs ſpoke: The rolling waves uncloſe; ' 
Then down the deep ſhe plung d, from whence ſhe roſe; 
And left him forrowing on the lonely coaſt, , 
565 In wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 
In Chryſa's port now {age Ulyſſes rode; 
Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ſtow'd: 
The fails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty d. 
$70 Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 
Chryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. * 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Ulyſſes led to Phæbus ſacred fane; 
Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
575 He gave to Chryſes, thus the Hero ſaid. 
Hail rey'rend prieſt! to Phæbus awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come: 
Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 
do And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 
Aton d by facrifice, deſiſt to wound, 
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At this, the Sire embrac d the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, fo lately fought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, 
585 Diſpos d in rank their hecatomb they bring: 
With water. purify their hands, and take 
The facred off 'ring of the ſalted cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directs his pray'r. 
590 God of the filyer bow, thy ear incline, 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe facred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 
And gilds fair Chryſs with diſtioguiſh'd rays! | 
If, fir d to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, - 
595 Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt; 
Once more attend ! avert the waſtful woc, 


Aud ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 
So Chryſes pray d, Apollo heard his pray'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
boo Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 
And with their heads to heav'a the victims flew: 
The 


. 
* 


V. 600. The Sacriſce.] If we conſider this paſſage, it is not 
made to ſhine in poetry: All that can be done is to give it 
numbers, and endeavour to ſet the particulars in a diſtinct 
view. But if we take it in another light, _— of 
| ning, 
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The limbs they ſever from ch incloſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide : 
On theſe, in double,cawls involv'd with art, 
oy The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 
The Prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtanlds; '* 
And burns the off'ring with his holy hands, 


learning, it is valuable for being the moſt exact account of + 


the ancient ſacrifices any where left us. There is firſt the 
purification, by waſhing of hands: Secondly. the offering up 


of Prayers : Thirdly the Mala, or barley cakes thrown upon - 


the victim: Fourthly the manner of killing it with the head 
turn 'd upwards to the celeſtial Gods (as they turn'd it down- 
wards when they offer'd to the infernals :) Fiſthly their ſe- 
lecting the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the 
ſacrifice, and the diſpofing about them pieces cut from every 
part for a repreſentation. of the whole; (bence the thighs, or 
unpla, are frequently us d in Homer and the Greek Poets for 
the whole vitim:) Sixthly the libation of wine: Seventhly 
conſuming the thighs in the fire of the altar : Eighthly the 
ſacrificers dreſſing and feaſting on the reſt, with joy and 
hymns to the Gods. Thus punctually have the ancient Poets, 
and in particular Homer, written with a care and re ſpect to 
religion. One may queſtion whether any country, as much 
a ſtranger to chriſtianity as we are to heatheniſm, might be 
ſo well inform's by our Poets in the worſhip belonging to 
any profeſſion of religion at preſent, +. | 

I am obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden has 
miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and the cuſtom of anti- 


quity ;z for in his tranſlation, the cakes are thrown into the 


fire inſtead of being caſt on the victim; the facrificers are 
made to eat the thighs and whatever Belong'd to the Gods 

and no part of the victim is conſum'd for # burnt-offering, 
ſo that in effect there is no facrifice at all. Some of the mi- 
ſtakes (particularly that of turning' the roaſl- meat on the ſprite, 


which was not known in Homer's days) he was led into by 


Chapman's tranflation. 
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82 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flame aſpire; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 

610 The thighs thus facrific'd, and entrails dreft, 

Th aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt: 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
615 With pure libations they conclude the feaſt 

© The youths with wine the copious goblets crown's, 

And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The Pears lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends: 

620 The Greeks reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong 
_ Apollo liſtens, and approves the fong. 
"Twas night; the Chiefs beſide their veſſel le, 
Till roſie morn had purpled o'er the sky: 
Then launch, and boiſe the maſt; indulgent gales, 
625 Supply'd by Phebus, fill the Gwelling fals, 
- The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
: The parted ocean foams and roars below: 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
|  . Till now the Grecian camp appear d in view, 
630 Far on the beach they hail their bark to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow fand) : 
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Then part, where ſtrerch'd along the winding bay 
The ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 
But raging ſtill amidſt his navy fate. 
y The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 
Nor mix d in combate, nor in council join'd; 
But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 
In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll. 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 

0 Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning light 
The Gods had ſummon d to th' Olympian height: 2 
Jove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, . | 
Leads the long order of æthereal pow'rs. 

When like a morning miſt, in early day, 0 

{5 Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſeas 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 

There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 

The Thund'rer fate ; where old Oiympus ſhrouds 

His hundred heads in Heav'n, and props the clouds. 

o Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood: One hand the plac'd 
Beneath his beard, and ane his knees embrac d. 
If &er, O father of the Gods! ſhe ſaid, | 
My words cou'd pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 

5 And pay in glory what in life you owe. * 


Fame 
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Fame is at leaſt by heav'nly promiſe due 

To life fo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe? 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans rife; 

660 Till the proud King, and all th' Achaian race 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 

Thus Thesis ſpoke, but Fove in filence held 
The facred councils of his breaſt concea[d. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 

665 Still graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt. 
O Sire of Gads and Men! thy ſuppliant hear, 
Refuſe, or grant; for. what has Fove to fear? 
Or oh! declare, of all the pow'rs above | 
Is wretched" Tbetis leaſt the care of Fove ? 

670 She ſaid, and fighing thus the God replies, 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted skies. 


What haſt thou ask d? Ah why ſhould Fove engage 


In foreign conteſts, and domeſtick rage, 

The Gods complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, - 
675 While L. too partial, aid the Trojan arms? 

Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway 

With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey; 

But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is ſped: 

Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 
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>The Nod that ratifies the will divine, 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable ſign; 

This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows; b 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod? 


The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 


v. 68 1. The faithful, fad, irrevocable fign.] There are a- 
mong men three things by which the efficacy of a promiſe may 
be made void; the deſign not to perform it, the want of power 
to bring it to = and the inſtability of our tempers ; from alk 
which Homer ſaw that the divinity muſt be exempted, and there- 
fore he deſcribes the nod, or ratification of Jupiters word, as 
faithful, in oppoſition to fraud; fure of being perform'd, in op- 
poſition to weakneſs z and irrevocable, in oppoſition to our re- 
penting of a promiſe, EFuftathius, | Us 

v. 633. He ſpoke, and awful bends.] This deſcription of the 
Majeſty of Jupiter has ſomething exceedingly grand and vene- 
rable. Macrobius reports, that Pbidias having made his O- 
fian Jupiter, which paſt for one of the greateſt miracles of art, 
was ask'd from what pattern he fram'd fo divine a figure, and 
anſwer'd, it was from that archetype which he found in theſe 
lines of Homer, The ſame author has alſo taken notice of Vir- 


44s imitating it, 4 Is 


Dixerat, idgue ratum Stygii per fumiaa fratrit, 
Per piee torrentes atrdque vorag ine ri pas; . 


Annuit, & tatum nutu tremefecit Olympun, 


Here indeed he bas preſerv'd the vad with its ſtupendous effect, 
the making the heavens tremble. But he has netzlected the de- 
ſcription of the gye-brows and the hair, thoſe chief pieces of 
imagery from whence the artiſt took. the idea of a countenance 
proper for the King of Gods and Men. 

Thus far Macrobius, whom Scaliger anſwers in this manner ; 
Aut ludunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias : Etiam fine Ho- 


mero guts illam [cifſe, Fovem non carere ſuperciliis & cæſarie. 
* 922 1219 * P „ . 1 High 
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High Heav'n with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to: the centre ſhook. = 

Swift. to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies, 
Fove to his ſtarry manſion in the skies. 


690 The ſhining ſynod of th immortals wait 


The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 
Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 

Frembling they ſtand, while Fove aſſumes the throne; 


695 All, but the God's im perious Queen alone: 


Late had ſhe view'd the ſilver- footed dame, 

And all her paſſions k indled into flame. 

Say, artful manager of heav'n (ſhe cries) 

Who now partakes the ſecrets of the skies?— = 
w 


4 


y. 694. Jove aſſumes the throne,) As Homer makes the firſt 
eouncil of his, men to be one continu'd ſcene of anger, where- 
by the Grecian chiefs became divided, ſo he makes the firſt 
meeting of the Gods to be ſpent in the fame paſſion';' where» 
by Jupiter is more fix d to aſſiſt the Trojans, and June more 
incens d againſt them. Thus the deſign of the Poem goes 
on: The anger which began the book overſpreads all exiſtent 
_ beings by the latter end of it: Heaven and earth become 
engaged in the ſubject, by which it riſes to a' great impor- 
tance in the reader's eyes, and is haſten'd forward into the 
briskeſt ſcenes of action that can be fram'd upon that violent 


paſſion. 

v. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeſs being 
geſcrib'd with all the defires ànd pleaſures, the paſſions #nd 
| kumours of mankind, the commentators have 


a li- 
cence 


I. 
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Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 


ln vain the partner of imperial ſtate. | | 

What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 

Which ove in prudence from his conſort hides? | 
cence from thenee to draw dot only moral obſervations, but alfa 
atyrical reflections out of this part of the Poet. Theſe Iam 


forry to ſee fall ſo bard upon womankind, and a by June s 


means. Sometimes ſhe procures them a leſſon for their curiofity 
and unquietneſs, and at other times for their loud and vexatious 
tempers; Juno deſerves them on the one hand, Jupiter thun« 
ders them out an the other, and the learned gentlemen are 
particular in enlarging with remarks on both fides. In her fi 
ſpeech they make the Poet deſcribe the inquiſitive temper of wo- 
mankind in general, and their reftleſineſs if they are not ad- 
mitted into every ſecret. In his anſwer to this, they trace thoſe 
methods of grave remonſt rance by which it is proper for huſ- 


bands to calm them. In her reply, they find it is the nature of 
women to be more obſtinate for being yielded to: And in his 


ſecond return to her, they ſee the laſt method to be uſed with 
— upon failure of the firſt, which is the exerciſe of ſovereign 
authority. ; 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity 
upon the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole with ſatyrical addi- 
tions of his own, But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere 
animadverted upon the good Biſhop of Theſſalonica, for his 
ſage admonitions againſt the fair ſex) bas not taken the leaſt 
botice of this general defection from complaiſance in all the 
commentators. She ſeems willing to give the whole paſſage 
a more important turn, and incline us to think that Homer 
delign'd to repreſent the folly and danger of prying into the 
ſecrets of providence, *Tis thrown into that air in this tranſ- 
lation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive in gene- 
nl, but as it is more reſpectful to the Ladies in particular 
dor ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have mention'd 
what thoſe old fellows have ſaid, but to deſire their protection a- 
faint ſome modern criticks their diſciples, who may arraiga 
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To this the Thund'rer: Scek not thou to find 
705 The facred counſels of almighty mind : 
Inyolv'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fare be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know: 
The firſt of Gods above, and Men below: | 
710 But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 
Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of rhe skies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 
And thus return d. Auſtere Sarurnius, ſay, | 
715 From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway? 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 
But tis for Greece I fear: For late was ſeen 
In cloſe conſult, the filver-footed Queen. 
+20 Fove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 
Nor was the fignal vain that ſhook the sky. 


. 713. RolPd the I dew? The Creek is Bodrig TU 
*Hpy, which is commonly tranſlated the venerable ar- ey d Juno 
Madam Dacier well obſerves that Bü is only an augmenta* 
tive particle, and fignifies no more than valde. It may be added, 
that the imagination that oxen have larger eyes than ordinary 
is il|-grounded, and has no foundation. in truth; their eyes are 
no larger in proportion than thoſe of men, or of moſt othet il of 
animals. But be it as it will, the defign of the Poet, which is 
— "a, expreſs the largeneſs of her eyes, is anſwer d in the para- g. 


What 
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What fatal favour has the Goddeſs won, 
To grace her fierce, inexorable ſon? 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my people ſlain. 
Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
That ſtrives to learn what heav'n reſolves to hide; 
Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhorr'd, 
Anxious to thee,. and odious to thy Lord. | 
Let this ſuffice 3 th immutable decree 

No force can ſhake: What 3s, that ought to be. 
Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 

But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; . 

Th' united ſtrength of all the Gods above 

ln vain reſiſts th omnipotence of Fove. | 

The Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply 

A rev'rend horror filenc'd all the sky. | 

The feaſt diſturb'd, with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw, - 

His mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe; 
dPeace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, - 
WF Thus interpos'd the Architect divine. 
tae The 


1 


. 747. Thur interpor'd the. Archite# divine.) This quarrel 
ef the Gods being come to te height,” the Poet makes Pulcan 
u- interpoſe, who freely puts them in mind of pleafure, inoffen- 

lively adviſes Juno, illuſtrates bis advice by an example of his 
own 
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The wretched guarrels of the mortal ſtate 
Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate: 
Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 


745 We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 


Thou, Goddeſs-mother, with our fire comply, 
Nor break the ſacred union of the sk): 
Left, rouz d to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gods, 
750 If you ſubmit, the Thund'rer ſtands appeas'd ; 
The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas'd. 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and riſing with a bound, 
The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown d, 
Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 


755 Goddeſs (he cry'd) be patient and obey. 


Dear as you are, if Fove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve, unable to defend. 


own misfortune, turning the jeſt on himſelf to enliven the 
banquet ; and concludes the part he is to ſupport with ſerving 
Nectar about. Homer had here his Minerva or Wiſdom to in- 
terpoſe again, and every other quality of the mind reſided in 
Heaven under the appearance of ſome Deity : So that his in- 
troducing Vulcan, proceeded not from a want of choice, but an 
- infight into nature. He knew that a friend to mirth often di- 
verts or ſtops quarrels, eſpecially when he contrives to ſubmit 
himſelf to the laugh, and prevails on the angry to part in good 
humour, or in a diſpoſition to friendſhip 5 when grave repreſen- 
tations are ſometims reproaches, ſometimes lengthen the debate 
"OS honing defences, and ſometimes. introduce new parties into 
conſequences of it. . | 


What 
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What God io daring in your aid to move, 
Or lift his hand againſt the force of Fove ? 


o Once in your cauſe T fele his matchleſs might, 


Hurl'd headlong downward from th' ethereal height ; 
Toſt all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor *till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
Breathleſs 1 fell, in giddy motion loſt; 


5 The Sinthians raisd me on the Lemnian coaſt. 


He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heavd, | 
Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen receiv'd. 
Then to the reſt he fill'd ; and, in his turn, 
Each to his lips apply'd the noctar d urn. 8 


. 760. Once in your cauſe I felt bis mate bleſi might.] They 
who ſearch another vein of allegory for hidden knowledge in na- 
tural Philoſophy, have conſider d Jupiter and Funs as Heaveyg 
and the Air, whoſe alliance is interrupted when the air is 
troubled above, but reſtor'd again when it is clear'd by heat, 
or Vulcan the God of Heat. Him they call a divine artificer, 
from the activity or general uſe of fire in working. They 
ſuppoſe him to be born in Heaven, where Philoſophers fay 
that element has its proper place; and is thence deriv'd to 
the earth, which is fignify'd by the fall of Yultan ; that he fell 
in Lemngs, becauſe that Iſland abounds with ſubterranean fires z 
and that he contracted a lameneſs or imperfection by the fall; 
the fire not being ſo pure and active below, but mix'd and ter- 
reſtrial. Euftathius. 7 bc: 

v. 767. Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen receiv d.] 
The epithet AguuwAgveg, or wwhite-arm'd, is uſed by Homer ſeve- 
ral times before, in'this book. This was the firſt paſſage where 
it could be introduc'd with any eaſe or grace; becauſe the action 
ſhe is here deſcrib'd in, of extending her arm to the cup, gives it 
an occaſion of diſplaying its beauties, and in a manner demands 
the epithet. | ' 


K H Vulcan 
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770 Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the skies. 
Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day proloug, 

In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 

Apollo tun'd the lyre; the Muſes round 


775 With voice alternate aid the filver ſound. 


Mean time the raliant Sun, to mortal ſight 
Deſcending ſwifr, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 
The ſhining monuments of Vulcan's art: 


y. 771. Laughter ſhakes the shies.) Vulcan defign'd to move 
laughter by taking upon him the office of Hebe and Ganymede, 
with his aukward limping carriage. But tho' he prevail'd, 


and Homer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes cat 


not to mention a word of his lameneſs. It would have been 
cruel in him, and wit out of ſeaſon, to have enlarg'd with de- 
riſion upon an imperfection which is out of one's power to re- 
medy. According to this good-natur'd opinion of Euſtatbius, 
Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcan a little barbarouſly. He make 
bis character perfectly comical, he is the jeſt of the board, and 


the Gods are very merry upon the imperfections of his figure. 


Chapman led him into this error in general, as well as into 
ſome indecencies of expreſſion in particular, which will be ſern 
upon comparing them. 


For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the Gods, 
ſee the Notes on lib. 5. Y. 517. 
v. 778. Then to their flarry domes. ] The Aftrologers aſſign 
twelve houſes to the Planets, wherein they are ſaid to have do- 
- minion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a manſion for 
wr God, the ancients write that he firſt gave occafion for this 
rite | 


ow 


, 
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7d ove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 
And Juno flumber'd on the golden bed. 


y. 780. fove on bis couch reclin'd hin awful head.] Eufta= 
thius makes a diſtinction between xa9e73Zeiv and ur; the 
words which are uſed at the end of this book and the beginning of 
the next, with regard to Jupiter's ſleeping. He ſays cafe 
only means lying down in a diſpoſition to ſleep ; which ſalves the 
contradiction that elſe would follow in the next book, where it is 
ſaid Jupiter did not ſleep. I only mention this to vindicate the 
tranſlation which differs from Mr. Dryden's. 

It has been remark'd by the ſcholiaſts, that this is the onl 
book of the twenty-four without any mile, a figure in whic 
Homer abounds every where elſe, The like remark is made 
by Madam Dacier upon the firſt of the Odyſſey ; and becauſe 
the Poet has obſerv'd the ſame conduct in both works, it is 

0 concluded he thought a ſimplicity of ſtyle, without the great 
6 figures, was proper during the firſt information of the rea- 
d, der. This obſervation may be true, and admits of refin'd rea- 
+ 8 fonings ; but for my part I cannot think the book had been 
* the worſe, tho“ he had thrown in as many i miles as Virgil has in 
e- the firſt LEneid, 
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The ARGUMENT. 

. r Ea» EY ES 

The trial of the army and catalogue of 
the forces. 


MT, 

J UPITER, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, ſends 
a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, per g him to 

lead the army to battel; in order to make the Greeks ſen> 
ſible of their want of Achilles. Phe General; who is deluded 
with the hopes of taking Troy without his aſſiſtance, but 
fears the army was diſcourag'd by his abſence and the late 
plagne, as well as & length of time, cbntrives to make 
trial of their diſpoſition by a flratagem. He firſt commu- 
nicates his deſign to the Princes in council, that he would 
propoſe" return to the ſoldiers, ind that they ſhould put wr 
fog to them if the propoſal was embrac'd. Then he aſſem4 
bles the whole hell, and upon moving for #-return_t6- 

Greece, they unanimouſly agree to it, and run to prepare 
the ſhips. They are detain'd by the management of Ulyſles, 
who chaſtiſes the inſolence of Therfites. The Aſſembly is 
recall d, fone ſpeeches made on the occaſion, and at length 
the advice of Neſtor follow a, which was to make a gene- 
ral muſter of the troops, and to divide them into their ſe- 
weral nations, before they proceeded to battel. This gives 
occaſion to the Poet to enumerate all the forces of ths 
Greeks and Trojans, in à large catalogue. 

The time _—_ in this book conſiſts not entirely of one 

day. The ſcene lies in the, Gzecian camp and upon the 
ſea-ſhore ; toward the end it Femoves to Troy. 


THY 


THE 
SECOND BOOK 
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OW pleaſing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, ; 
Th' immortals lumber'd on their thrones 

above; | | 

Al, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Yuv. 


ra 


y. 1. New pleaſing ſleep, &c.] Ariſtotle tells us in the twen- 
ty-ſixth chapter of his art of poetry, that- this place had been 
objected to by ſome criticks in thoſe times. They thought 
it gave a very il idea of the military diſcipline of the Greeks, 
to repreſent a whole army unguarded, and all the Leaders 
e-ſleep; They alſo * it was ridiculous to deſcribe — 

+ 2 


U 

5 To honour Theis“ ſon he bends his care, 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war ; 

Then bids an empty Phanrome rife to ſight, | | 

And thus commands the viſion of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as air, 
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10 To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 


Bi 


the Gods ſleeping befides Jupiter. To both theſe 4riſtotle an- 
ſwers, that nothing is more uſual or allowable than that figure 
which puts all for the greater part. One may add with reſpect 
to the latter Criticiſm, that nothing could give a better image of 
the ſuperiority of Jupiter to the other Gods (or of the ſupreme 
Being to all ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy here aſerib'd to 
him, over all things divine and human. | 
v. 9. Fly bence, deluding Dream. ] It appears from Ariftotle, 
Poet. cap. 26. that Homer was accùs'd of impietys for making 
Jupiter the author of a lye in this paſſage. It ſeems there 
were anciently thaſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; Aido- 
usv d of Evxo; hprobar, Let us give bim great glory. (Inſtead of 
which we have in the preſent copies, Tpcgrcc: 88 e 
but Hippias found a way to bring off Homer, only by placing 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, Oh,, for AGH 
the infinitive for the imperative; which amounts to no more 
than he bade the dream to promiſe him great glory, But 
Macrobius de Somnio Scip. I. 1. c. 7. takes off this imputation 
entirely, and will not allow there was any lye in the cafe. 
«© Agamemnon (lays he) was order'd by the dream to lead 
4% out all the forces of the Greeks, (TIzvou3Zty is the word) and 
be promis'd the victory on that condition: Fu Achilles and 
« his forces not being ſummon'd to the aſſembly with the 
ce reſt, that negle& abſolv'd Jupiter fromhis promiſe,” This 


remark Madam Dacier has inſerted without mentioning its au- 


thor. Mr, Dacier takes notice of a paſſage in the ſcripture 
exactly parallel to this, where Gcd is repreſented making uſe 
of the malignity of his creatures to accompliſh his judgments. 
"Tis in 2 Chron, ch. ets 20, 21, And the Lord ſaid, Who 


will de Ahab, that be ma up ant! fall at Ramoth 
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Bid him in arms draw forth th' embatteld train, 

Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 

Declare, ev'n now tis giv'n him to deſtroy 


The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 
15 For now no more the Gods with fate contend, f 


At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, * 
And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall, 

Swift as the word the vain Illuſion fled, 

20 Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides head; 

Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian Sage, 
Renown'd for, wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 

And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the King. 


Gilead ? And there came forth a ſpirit, and flood before the Bord, 
and ſaid, I will $erfua e bim. And the Lord ſaid unto bim, 
Wherewith * And be ſaid, I will go forth, and I will be a ly- 
ing 3 in the mouth of all his Prophets. And he ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt perſuade bim, and prevail alſo : Go forth and do ſo, Vidg 
Dacier upon Ariſtotle, cap. 26. 

v. 20. Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides* Bead.] The whole 
action of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to phi- 
loſophy. It perches on his head, to intimate that part to be the 
ſeat of the ſoul: It is circumfuſed about him, to expreſs that 
total poſſeſſion of the ſenſes which fancy has during our ſleep. 
It takes the figure of the perſon who was deareſt to Agomemnony 
as whatever we think of moſt, when awake, is the common 
object of our dreams. And juſt at the inſtant of its vaniſhing, 
it leaves ſuch an impreſſion, that the voice ſeems ſtill to ſeugd 
in his ear. No deſcyiption can be more exaſt or lively, Ez/ta- 


w%. 
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Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 
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25 Canſt thou, with all a Monarch's cares oppreſt, 


Oh Atreus ſon! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 


30 To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 


Monarch awake! tis Fove's command I bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care. 
In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 


Eva | 


v. 33. Draw forth th embattePd train, &c.] The dream 
here repeats the meſſage of Fupiter in the ſame terms that he 
receiv'd it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods and Men who 
gives the order, and to alter a word were preſumption. Homer 
conſtantly makes his envoys obſerve this practice as a mark of 
decency and reſpect. Madam Dacier and others have applau» 
ded this in general, and ask'd by what authority an embaiſador 
could alter the terms of his commiſſion, ſince he is not greater 
or wiſer than the perſon who gave the charge ? But this is not 
always the caſe in our author, who not only makes uſe of this 
conduct with reſpect to the orders of a higher power, but in re- 


gard to equals alſo; as when one Goddeſs defires another to re- 


prefent ſuch an affair, and ſhe immediately takes the words 


from her mouth and repeats them, of which we have an in- 


Nance in this book. Some objection too may be rais'd to this 
manner, when commiſſions are given in the utmoſt haſte (in a 
battel or the like) upon ſudden emergencies, where it ſeems not 
very natural to ſuppoſe a man has time to get ſo many words by 
heart as he is made to repeat exactly. In the preſent inſtance, 
the repetition is certainly graceful, tho Zenodotus thought it not 
ſo the third time, when Agamemnon tells his dream to the coun- 
vil, 1 do not pretend to decide upon the point : Far tho” the re- 
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40 And nodding 1lion waits th' impending fall. 
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25 Ev'n now, O King! tis giv'n thee to deſtroy YI 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. | 
For now no more the Gads with. fate clntead, 
At Funo's ſuit the heav'nly factiuns end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 


Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove. 
The Phantome faid; then vaniſh'd from his light, 

Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 

45 A thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ ; 
Elate in thought, he facks untaken Troy : 
Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 
Nor ſaw what Fove and ſecret fate deſign'd, 
What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 

50 What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the flain! 
Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 


The voice celeſtial murm'ring in his. ears. 
Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 
Around him next the regal mantle threw, 


verence of the repetition ſeem'd leſs needful in that place, than 
when it. was deliver'd immediately from Jupiter; yet (as Cu- 
fathius obſerves) it was neceſſary for the aſſembly to know the 
circumſtances of this dream, that the truth of the relation might 
be un ſu ſpected. 


= Th' ems 
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35 Th' embroider'd ſindls on his feet were tyd - 
The ſtarry faulchion glitter d at his fidez \ g 
And laſt his arm the maſly ſceptre loads, 
Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 

Now roſie morn aſcends the court of Fove, 

60 Lifts up her light, and opens day above. F Þ 
The King diſpatch'd his heralds with commands $: 
To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands: 

The gath'ring hoſts the monarch's word obey; 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 

65 In his black ſhip the Pylian Prince he found; 

There ealls a Senate of the Peers around : 

Th' aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt 
The counſels labring in his artful breaſt. 

Friends and Confed'rates! with attentive ear 

70 Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I lumber'd in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my ſight; 

Whoſe viſionary form like Neſtor came, 

The ſame in habit, and in mien the fame. 

75 The beau ny Phantome hover'd o'er my head, 

And, doſt thou fleep, Oh Aren, ſon? (he id) 

In fits a Chief ho mighty nations guides, 

Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

n 8 11 To 
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To whom its ſafety a whale people owes; ., 
do To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe, 1 
Monarch awake! tis Fove's command I bear, . 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care; 1 
Ia juſt array draw forth th' embatrel'd train, 
And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain; 
$5 Ev'n now, O King! tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy, | 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, - 
Ar Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon* devoted wall, 
go And nodding ion waits th' impending fall. 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! 
The Viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 
Now, valiant chiefs! fince heav'n it ſelf alarms, 
Vaite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 


> 


| . 
But 
* 


5. 93. Now, valiant chiefs, c.] The beſt commentary ex- 
tant upon the firſt part of this bgok is in Dionyſias of Halicar- 
naſſus, who has given. us an admirable explication of this 
whole conduct of Agamemnon in his ſecond treatiſe epd eu- 
ud:opivev. He ſays, This Prince had nothing ſo much at 
„ heart as to draw the Greeks to a battel, yet knew not how 
** to proceed without Achilles, who had juft retir'd from the 
army; and was apprehenſive that the Greeks who were dif- 

| © pleas'd at the departure of Achillet, might refuſe obedience 
**© to his orders, ſhould he abſolutely command it. In this 
« circumſtance he propoſes to the Princes in touncil to make 
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95 But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war ? 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and fate; when Neftor riſing ſaid, 
100 (Neſtor, whom Pylos' ſandy realms obey'd) 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 


ce a trial of arming the Grecians, and offers an expedient him- 
« ſelf; which was, that he ſhould found their diſpoſitions by 
© exhorting them to ſet fail for Greece, but that then the other 
© Princes ſhould be ready to diſſuade and detain them. If any 
© object to this ſtratagem, that Agamemnon's whole ſcheme 
« would be ruin'd if the army ſhould take him at his word 
« (which was very probable) it is to be anſwer'd, that his de- 
4 ſign lay deeper than they imagine, nor did he depend upon his 
, ſpeech only for detaining them. He had ſome cauſe to fear 
92 ks Greeks had a pique againſt him which they had con- 
© ceal'd, and whatever it was, he judg'd it abſolutely neceſſary 
© to know it before he proceeded to a battel. He therefore 
© furniſhes them with an occaſion to manifeſt it, and at the 
4 fame time provides againſt any ill effects it might have, by 
« his ſecret orders to the Princes. It ſucceeds accordingly, and 
© when the troops are running to embark, they are ſtopp'd by 
«. Ulyſſes and Neſtor.” One may farther obſerve, that 
this whole ſtratagem is concerted in Neftor's ſhip, as one whoſe 
. wiſdom and ſecrecy was moſt confided in. The tory of the vi- 
| fion's appearing in his ſhape, could not but engage him in ſome 
_ degree 2 It look's as if Jupiter himſelf added weight to his coun- 
ſels by making uſe of that venerable appearance, and knew this 
to be the moſt powerful method of recommending them to A+ 
gamen. It was therefore but natural for Nefor to ſecond the 
motion of the King, and by the halp of his authority it prevail'd 
on tho other Princes. mi | 
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Sent by great Fove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it heav'n! this warning ſhould be loſt! 
105 Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, 

And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

| Thus ſpoke the ſage: The Kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey: 

The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt 

110 Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. 
As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 
Cuſt ring in-heapson heaps the driving bees, 


v. 111, As from ſome rocky cleft.) This is the firſt fimile in 
Homer, and we may obſerve in general that he excels all man- 
kind in the number, variety, and beauty of- his compariſons. 
There are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated from 
him, and therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them, he is to be 
commended but as an improver. Scaliger ſeems not to have 
thought of this, when he compares the fimiles of theſe two au- 
thors (as indeed they are the places moſt obvious to compariſon.) 
The preſent paſſage is an inſtance of it, to which he oppoſes the 
following verſes in the firſt Zneid. V. 434. | 


uvalis apes eflate novd orea rura 
— — + 2 labor, — fore s adultos 
Educunt faetus, aut cùm liguentia mella 
Stipant, & dulci diſtendunt nect᷑are cellas ; 
Aut onera accipiunt wenientim, aut agmine fats 
Ignavum fucos pecus d preſepibus arcent. 

ervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella, 


This he very much prefers to Homer's, and in particular ex- 
tols the harmony and ſweetneſs of the verſification above that of 
our Author; againſt which tenſure we need only appeal to the 
ears of the reader, 
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Rolling, and black'ning, farms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms; - 
115 Dusky they ſpread, a cloſe-embody'd croud. 
And oer the vale deſcends the living cloud. 
So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain: 
Along the region runs a deaf'ning ſound ; 
120 Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground, 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Fove, 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 


Nine 


Höre Oven ee et, d,, 

.. TisTpys ix yaauOupije al vie ipxopevday, . 
Bored d ir IH dvbecv eiapwororvs | 
A u 7 Tub dus TewoTharay al 35 Te luda, Sc. 


Zut Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this particular com- 
, pariſon: There is a very fine one in the fixth nei, y. 707, 
that better agrees with Homer's: And nothing is more evident 
than that the defign of theſe two is very different: Homer in- 
tended to deſcribe. the multitude of Greeks pouring out of the 
ſhips, Virgil the diligence and [/abour of the builders at Carthage. 
And Macrobius, who obſerves this difference Sat. I. 5. c. 11, 
ſhould alſo have found, that therefore the fimiles ought not 
to be compar'd together. The beauty of Homer's is not infe- 
rior to VirgiPs, if we confider with what exactneſs it anſwers 
eo its end. It confiſts of three particulars ; the vaſt number 
of the troops is expreſt in the ſwarms, their tumultuous man- 
ner of iſſuing out of the ſhips, and the perpetual egreſſion which 
ſeem'd without end, are imaged in the bees pouring out of the 
rock: and laſtly their diſperſion over all the ſhore, in their de- 
Sending on the flowers in the vales. Spondanus was therefore 
miſtaken when he thought the whole application of this compa- 
riſon lay in the fingle word Jaa, catervatim, as Chapman 
juſtly obſerv'd. 41 -* " 
121. Fame flies before. ] This aſſembling of the _ 1 
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Nine facred heralds now proclaiming loud 

The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt ning croud. 
25 Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 

And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

The King of Kings his awful figure rais'd ; 
High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz d: 

The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 
zo By Vulcan form'd, from Fove to Hermes came: 

To Pelops he th* immortal gift refign'd; 

Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 

In Atreus' hand, which not with Atrexs ends, 

To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends: | 
5 And now the mark of Agamemmon's reign, 

Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 


| full of beauties: The lively deſcription of their overſpreading 
the field, the noble boldneſs of the figure when Fame is re- 
preſented in perſon ſhining at their head, the univerſal tumult 
ſucceeded by a ſolemn filence ; and laſtly the graceful rifing 
# of Agamemnon, all contribute' to caſt a majeſty on this pa 
In the paſſage ef the ſceptre, Homer has found an artful a 
poetical manner of acquainting us with the high deſcent o 
Azamemnon, and celebrating the hereditary right of his fami- 
ly ; as well as finely hinted the original of his power to be 
deriv'd from heaven, in ſaying the ſceptre was firft the gift 
of Jupiter. It is with reference to this, that in the line where 
he firſt mentions it, he calls it "AQ87ov , and accordingly _ 
it is tranſlated in that place, 
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On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin d, 
And artful thus pronounc d the ſpeech deſign'd ; 


Ye 
5 5. 138. And artful thus proudounc' d the ſpeech dæſ gu d.] The 
A of Dionyſius — ſpee ch Tal give 2 


all together, tho they lie ſcatter d in his two diſcourſes 74} 
sc πννεανννι , the ſecond of which is in a great degree but 
a repetition of the, precepts and examples of the firſt, This 
happen'd, I believe, from his having compos'd them at di- 
ſtinct times and upon different occaſions. 
It is an exquiſite piece of art, when you ſeem to aim at 
« perſuading one thing, and at the ſame time inforce the 
© contrary» This kind of Rhetorick is of great uſe in all 
© occaſions of danger, and of this Homer has afforded a moſt 
% powerful example in the oration of Agamemnon, "Tis a 
% method perfectly wonderful, and even carries in it an ap- 
. 1c pearance of abſurdity; for all that we generally eſteem 
„ faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues of it. 
„Nothing is Jook'd upon as a greater error, in a Rhetorician 
ce than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are eaſily anſwer d, 
* or may be retorted - upop himſelf; the former, is a weak 
« part, the latter a dangerous one; and Agamemmnon here de- 
« ſignedly deals in both. For it is plain that ifa man muſt 
* not uſe weak arguments, or ſuch as may make againſt him, 
7 when he intends to perſuade the thing he ſays; then en 
© the other fide, when he does not intend it, he muſt obſerve 
the contrary proceeding, and make what are the faults of 
*4 oratory in general, the excellencies of that oration in par- 
_ ticular, or otherwiſe he will contradict his own intention, 
8 an 


d perſuade the contrary to what he means. Agamemnas 
begins with an argument eaſily anſwer'd, by telling them, 
* that Jupiter bad promis'd to crown their arms with victory. For 
4 if Jupiter had promis d this, it was a reaſon for the ſtay in 
4% the camp. But now (ſays he) Fove has deceiv'd us, and we 
« muſt return with ignominy, This is another of the ſame kind, 
70 for it ſhews what a liferace it is to return. What follows 
* is of the ſecond ſort, and may be turn'd againſt him. Jove 
* evill bave it ſo: For which they have only Agamemnon's 
7 word, but Fove's own promiſe for the contrary. That God 
#* bas overthrown many cities, and will yet overturn * 
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Ye ſons of Marr! partake your leader's care, 
4oHeroes-of Grerre, and brothers of the war! Lass 
Of partial Joue witk juſtice I complain, 

And heav'nly oracles believ d in vain. - © 


reader, 


8 


7 
79 
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„% This was a ſtrong reaſon to ftay, and put their co ee 


« in him. I is ſbumeful to bave it told to all paſterity, that ſo 
«© many thouſand Greeks, after a war of ſo Pg continuance, at 
« loft return'd bome baffled and unſucceſifel, All this might kh 
« been faid by a profeſt adverſary. to the cauſe he pleads, and 
indeed is the ſame thing Ulyſſes ſays elſewhere in reproach of 
& their flight. The concluſion evidently ſhews the intent of 
« the ſpeaker, Haſte then, let us fly; Qevywpev, the word 
«© which of all others was moſt likely to prevail upon them to 
« ſtay; the moſt open term of diſgrace he could poſſibly have 
« us'd: *Tis the ſame which Juso makes uſe of to Minerwa, Mi. 
. nerva to Ulyſſes, and Ulyſſes again to the troops to diſſuade 


their return; the ſame which Agamemmen himſelf had uſed © * : 


« to inſult Acbi/les, and which Homer never employs but with 
© the mark of eowantice and infiniy.” D BK 
The ſame author farther obſerves, That this whole ora- 
i tion has the air of being ſpoken in a paſſion, It begins 
* with a ſtroke of the greateſt raſhneſs and impatience. Ju= 
© piter has been unjuſt, Heaven bas decein'd.us. This renders 
Fe all he ſhall fay of the leſs authority, at the ſame time that 
"*« it conceals, his own artifice ; fot his anger ſeems to account 
te for the incongruities he utters. I could not ſuppreſs fo 
fine a rematk, tho* it falls out of the order of thoſe which 
N | | 

Before 1 leave this article, I muſt take notice that this 
: 497 of Apamennon is again put into his mouth in the ninth 
liad, and (according to Dionyſius) for the ſame purpoſe, to 
detain the army at the fiege after a defeat; tho" it ſeems un- 


artful to put the ſame trick twice upon the Greeks. by the ſame 


perſon, and in the ſame words too. We may indeed ſuppoſe 


the firſt feint to have remain'd undiſcover'd, but at beſt it 


is a management in the Poet not very entertaining to the 
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A ſafe return was promis d to our toils, | 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich d with ſpoils, | 
145 Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt, 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 
So Fove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all ! 
At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
150 And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 
| What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age! 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repulsd and baffled by a feeble foe. | 
155 80 ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas d, 
And Greece triumphant held a gen uf feat, 
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s. So ſmall their number, &c.) This part has a low 
air in compariſon with the reſt of the ſpeech. Scaliger calls 
it tabernariam orationem : But it is well obſerv'd by Madam Das 
tier, that the image Agamemnon here gives of the Trojans, does 
mot only render their numbers contemptible in compariſon of 
the Greeks, but their perſons too: For it makes them appear 
but as a few vile ſlaves fit only to ſerve them with wine. To 
Which we may add, that it affords a proſpe& to his ſoldiers 
2 future ſtate and triumph after the conqueſt of they 
enemies, ? | 
This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon à com- 
putation of the number of the Trojans, which the — 2 Ar- 
gelus Politian has offer d at in his Preface to Homer, He thinks 
they were fifty thouſand without the auxiliaries, from the con- 
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clufion of the eighth Liad, where it is faid there were a _ 
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Al rank d by tens; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. | 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 

And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 

Now nine long years of mighty Fove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 

Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 

And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 

Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 

Our weeping wives, our tender children call: 

Love, duty, fafety, ſummon us away, 

'Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. | 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 

, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 

nd dream no more of heay'n-defended Troy. 


und funeral piles of Trojans, and fifty men attending each of 
them. But that the auxiliaries are to be admitted into that 
number, ap plainly from this place: Agamemnon expreſſ- 
ly diſtinguiſhes the native Trej ant from the aids, and reckons 
but one to ten Gretians, at which eſtimate there could not be 
Sore ten thouſand Trojans. - See the Notes on the catalogue. -. 
5. 163. ——Decey'd our veſſels lie, 1 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched poww'r to fly, _ ; 

This, and ſome other paſſages; are here tranſlated correſpone 
dent to the genera) air and ſenſe of this ſpeech, rather than 
jſt to the letter. The telling them in this place how much 
their ſhipping was decay'd, was a hint of their danger in re- 
ming, as Madam Pacier has remark l. 
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His deep deſign anklown; the hoſts approve 

Atrides ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
175 So roll the billows to th' Icarian ſhore, 

From Eaſt and South when winds begin to roar, 

Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and OY | 

The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. | 

And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, . 
180 Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend: ; 

Thus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, | 

With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 

The gath'ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling feet 

Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
185 With long-reſounding cries they urge the train 

To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 

They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 

The doubling clamours echo to the skies. 

Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 


190 0 fare decreed che fall of They ia vain; 
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+ 778. So roll the billews, &c. 1 One ma 2 notice that 
Homer in theſe two fimilitudes has Ore may al mage choice of 
the two moſt wavering, and inconſtant things in nature, ® 
compare with the multitude; the waves and ears of corn, The 
Frſt alludes to the noiſe and tumult of the people, in in the 
breaking and rolling of the billows; the keys to their Pong 
the ſame courſe, like corn bending ,one way; n 
eaſineſt with which ""o are mov'd by every breat 
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But Fove's imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, F 


And fighing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly? Oh dire diſprace! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race? 
195 Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th' adult'rous en 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows? 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 
Lie unrevengd on yon' deteſted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
209 Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 
Haſte, Goddeſs, haſte! the flying hoſt detain, 
Nor let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus height 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight ; 
205 Ulyſſes, firſt in publick cares, ſhe found, 
For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd : 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the Hero Ttood, 
Nor drew his {able veſſels to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine L&ertes ſont TI 
210 Thus fly the Greeks (the -martial maid begun) 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam'sirace? 
Shall beauteous Helen ſtill; remain .unfreed, 
Still unreveng d a thouſand: heroes bleed? 


Haſte, 
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215 Haſte, gen'rous 1thacxs ! prevent the ſhame, 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim, 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, _ 
And to th' Immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike maid, 
220 Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey d: * 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv d th' imperial ſceptre of command. 
Thus grac d, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, be flies thro' all the Grecian train, 
225 Each Prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd.' 
Warriors like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom leſt, 
By brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt. | 
| The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 
| 230 He tries our courage, bur reſents our fears. 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke; 
Not thus the King in ſecret council ſpoke. - 
Fove loves our chief, from Fove his honour fprings, 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 
235 But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 
Him with reproof he check d, or tam d with blows. 
Be till, thou ſlaves and to thy betters yield ; © 
Unknown alike in council and in field! 


Ye 
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Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command ? 
o Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 
Be ſilent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 

That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping croud. 

To one ſole monarch Fove commits the ſway ; - 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

35 With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt ſilenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 

Back to th' aſſembly roll the thronging train, 

Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Murm'ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 75 
250 And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores: 


v. 243. To one ſole monarch.) Thoſe perſons are under a 
miſtake who would make this ſentence a praiſe of abſolute mo- 
narchy. Homer ſpeaks it only with regard to a general of an ar- 
my during the time of his commiſhon. Nor is Agamemmnon 
ſtyl'd King of Kings in any other ſenſe, than as the reſt of the 
Princes had given him the ſupreme authority over them in the 
fiege. Ariſtotle defines a King, ErpeaTy yo 7% J 33, Jug 
$ Baoikedg, nat Thv p Geng Kipogz Leader of the spar, 
Fudge of controverſies, and Preſident of the ceremonies of the Gods, 
That he had the principal care of religious rites, appears' from 
many places in Homer ; and that his power was no where abſolute 
but in war : for we find Agamemnon inſulted in the council, but 
in the army threatning deſerters with death. He was under an ob- 
ligation to preſerve the privileges of his country, purſuent to 
which Kings are called by our Author Aimasrrat;, and Or- 
gere, the diſpenſers or managers of Juſtice. And Dio- 
ryſius of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Grecran Kings, 
whether hereditary or elective, had a council of their chief men, 
as Homer and the moſt ancient Poets teſtify ; nor was it (he adds) 
in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings have a full liberty to do 
whatever they pleaſe, Dion, Hal. lib. 2. Hiſt. | 
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The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound, 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound. 

At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 

And a ſtill ſilence lulls the camp to peace. 


255 Therſies only clamour'd in the throng, 


Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 


Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect cantroul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold ; 


».255. Therfites y.] The ancients have aſcrib'd to He- 
mer the firſt sketeh of Satyric or Comic Neun: of which ſort 
was his poem call'd Margites, as Ariftotle reports. Tho' that 
piece be loſt, this character of Therfires may give us a tafte 
of his vein in that kind. But whether ludicrous deſcriptions 
ought to have place in the Epic poem, has been juſtly que- 
ſion'd : Neither Vigil not any of the moſt agprov'd Ancients 
have thought fit to admit them into their 2 of that 
nature; nor any of the beſt moderna except Milian, whoſe 
fondneſs for Homer might be the rea ſoa of it. However this, 
is in its kind a yery maſterly part, and our Author has ſhown 
great judgment in the particulars he has choſen to compoſe 
the picture of a pernicious creature of wit; the chief of which 
are. a defire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a con- 
tempt of his ſuperiouts. And he ſyms yp the whole. very, tx 

ly, by ſaying that Ther tes hated Achilles and Ulyſſes ;_ in which, 
as Phutarch has remark'd in bis treatiſe of envy and hatred, he 
makes it the utmoſt completion of an ill character to bear a 
malevolence to the beſt men. What is farther obſervable is, 
that , Ther fites is never heard of after this his firſt appearance: 
Such a ſcandalous character is to be ta ken no more notice of, 
than juſt to ſhew that tis deſpiſed, er has obſerv'd the 
ſame conduct with regard to the moſt defarm'd and moſt bean- 
tiful perſon of his poem: For Nireus is thus mention'd once 
and no more throughout the Tiad. He places. a, worthleſs 
beauty. and an ill-natur'd wwe, upon the ſame foot, and ſhews 
that the gifts of the body without thoſe of the mind are not, more 
deſpicable, than thoſe of the mind itſelf without virtye. With 
; , lt 
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With witty malice ſtudious to defame; 
p60 Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 
But chief he gloryd with licentious ſtyle 
To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure ſuch: as might his ſoul proclaim; 


One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
265 His mountain-ſhoulders half bis brealt o'er-{pread, 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long mi{ſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 
Ulyſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 
70 But Royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 
Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 
Vext when he ſpoke; yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack d the throne. 
75 Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 
What moves the great Atrides to complain? 
| Tis 


. 275. Amidſt theglories,) Tis remark'd by Dionyfius ali - 
car. in his treatiſe of the Examination'of Writers, that there 
could not be a better artifice thought on to recall the army to their 
obedience, than this of our Author. When they were of- 
fended at their general in favour of Achilles, nothing could 
more weaken Acbilles's intereſt than to make ſuch a fellow as 
Therfites appear of his party, whoſe impertinence would give 
them a diſguſt of thinking or acting like him. There J no 

12 urer 
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'Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
280 Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts oerflow. 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 
What gricves the monarch? Is it thirſt of gold? 
Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd pow'rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to 1/zor's hoſtile tow'rs, 
285 And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 
For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear? 
But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies; 
Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize ? 


ſurer method to reduce generous ſpirits, than to make them ſee 
they are purſuing the ſame views with people of no merit, and | 
ſuch whom they cannot forbear deſpiſing themſelves. Other- 
wiſe there is nothing in this ſpeech but what might become the 
mouth of Neftor himſelf, if you except a word or two. And 
had Neftor ſpoken it, the army had certainly ſet fail for Greece ; 05 
but becauſe it was utter'd by a ridiculous fellow whom they are 
aſham'd to follow, they are reduc'd, and ſatisfy'd to continue the 


ſie ge. 6 

5. 284. The Greeks and I.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf are the | 
few words which Dionyſius objects to in the foregoing paſſage. I ( 
cannot but think the grave Commentators here very much miſta- 
ken, who imagine Tberſites in earneſt in theſe vaunts, and ſe- / 


riouſly reprove his inſolence. They ſeem to me manifeſt ſtrokes 

of Irony, which had render'd them ſo much the more improper 101 
in the mouth of Neſtor, who was otherwiſe none of the leaſt 

boaſters himſelf. And confider'd as ſuch, they are equal to the 1 
reſt of the ſpeech, which has an infinite deal of ſpirit, humour, 

and ſatyr. , | 


4 Or, 
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Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led; 
290 Some captive fair, to bleſs thy Kingly bed? 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
Oh women of Achaia! men no more! 
Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore & 
0 In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 
When Hedtor comes: So great Achilles may: 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
60 And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Ulyſſes ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
oy He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 
Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain 
And fingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign. 
10 Have we not known thee, flave! of all our hoſt, 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt? 


I 3 | Think 


w 


315 Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 
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Think not the Greeks to ſhameful fight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King, 
For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rsz / 


But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, 
Except de traction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his ſpoils refign, 

Art thou that Hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine # 


320Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 


And let theſe eyes behold my fon no more; 
If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 34 
To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, | 
Expel the council where our Princes meet: 
325 And ſnd thee ſcourg d, and howling thre? the fleet. 
He ſaid, and cow ring as the daſtard bends, © a 
The weighty ſceptre ou tits back deſcends, "MW, 
On the round bunch the bloody tumors rife; 
The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 


i 


v. 326. He ſaid, and cow'ring.] The vile figure Therfita: 
makes here is a good piece of groteſque ; the pleaſure expreſs'd by 
the ſoldiers at this action of Uly/ſes- (notwithſtanding they are dif- 
appvinted by him of their hopes of returning) is agreeable to 
that generous temper, at once honeſt and thoughtleſs;” which is 
commonly found in military men; to whom nothing is ſo odious 


38 a daſtard, and who have not natural) the greateſt kindneſs for 
n F £ ; * 
Trembliog 
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zzo Trembling he ſate, and ſhrunk in abject fears, 
From his vile viſage wip'd the ſealding tears. 


Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ? 


| What fruits his conduct and his courage yield? - | 


435 Great in the council, glorious in the field. 

Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 
To curb the fuctious tongue of inſolence. 
Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 

 Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the throne. 

349 Twas thus the gen'ral voice the Hero prais'd, 
Who riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais'd; 
The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 

(In form a herald) bade the crouds attend. 
Th' expeRing crouds in ſtill attention hung, 

345 To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing cer he ſpoke, 
His ſilence thus the prudent Hero broke. 

Unhappy monarch! whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 
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various kinds of oratory which may 
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While to his neighbour each expreſs d his thought; 


Not 


7. 348. We Kc.] 5 eo Sages 


earn'd. from Homer, 


mentions among the greateſt ' tance the ſpeeches in this 
book, Nonne vel unus lber 11 miſa ad Arbilten legarhh contine- 
| I 4 


fur, 
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350 Not ſuch at Argos was their gen tous vow, 
Once all their voice, but ab! forgotten now : 


rur, vel in primo inter duces illa contentio, vel dictæ in ſecundo ſen- 
tentiæ, omnes litium ac confiliorum explicat artet? Aectus qui. 
dem vel il[6z mites, wel hos concitates, nemo erit tam indoftus, gui 
non ſud in poteflate bunc autorem babuiſſe fateatur. It is indeed 
hardly poſſible to find any where more refin'd turns of policy, or 
more artful touches of oratory. We have no ſooner ſeen A. 
gamemnon excel in one ſort, but Ulyſſes is to ſhine no leſs in 
another directly oppoſite to it. When the ftratagem of pre- 
tending to ſet Au, had met with too ready a conſent from the 
people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of art. In his 
firſt ſpeech he had perſuaded the captains with mildneſs, telling 
them the people's glory depended upon them, and readily gi- 
ving a turn to the firſt deſign, which had like to have been 
ſo dangerous, by repreſenting it only as a proje ct of Agamen- 
non to diſcover the cowardly. - In his ſecond, he had com- 
manded the ſoldiers with bravery, and made them know what 
part they ſuſtain'd in the war. In his third, he had rebuk'd 
the ſeditious in the perſon of Ther tes, by reproofs, threats, and 
actual chaſtiſement, And now in this fourth, when all are ga- 2c 
ther'd together,” he applies to them in topics which equally at- 
fect them all: He raiſes their hearts by putting them in mind 
of the promiſes of heaven, and thoſe prophecies, ' of which as 
they had ſeen the truth in the nine years delay, they might now 
expect the accompliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs : which is 
oo anſwer to what Agamemnon had ſaid of Jupiter's deceiving 
them. 
Diony fius obſerves one fingular piece of art, in Ulyſes's man- 
ner of applying himſelf to the people when he would infinuate any 37 
thing to the Princes, and addreſſing to the Princes when he would 
blame the people. He tells the ſoldiers, they muſt not all pretend 
to be rulers there, let there be one King, one Lord; which is 
manifeſtly a precept defign'd for the leaders to take to them- 
ſelves. In the ſame manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the be- 
- ginning of his laſt oration to be a fine Etbepopeia or oblique re- 
preſentation of the people, upon whom the ſeverity of the re- 
proach is made to fall, while he ſeems to render the King an ob- 


af % 17 Unbagpy Monarch ! whom the Grecian race 
- +, With ſhame deſerting, c. | 
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Neꝰer to return, was then the common cry, 
ril Troy's proud ſtructures ſhou d in aſhes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native ſhore ! 

355 What cou'd their wives or helples children more? 

What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 

And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſear, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 

160 Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 
Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 
But vanquiſh'd!- baffled ! oh eternal ſhame! _ 
Expect the time to Tres deſtruction giv'n, 
365 And try the faith of Calebas and of heay'n. 
What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Beſide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais d 
Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz d; 
370 ("Twas where the plane-tree ſpread its ſhades around) 
The altars heav'd; and from the crumbling = 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent; 779 
From Fove himſelf the dreadful fign was ſent. 
Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires heroll'd, - 
375 And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 


15 


* 
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The topmoſt branch a.mather-bird poſſeſt; 
Eight callow: infants fill'd the moſſy neſt; 
Herſelf the ninth: the ſerpent as he hung, 


Stretch'd his black jaws, and craſh'd the crying young; | 


330 While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew: 

Nor long ſurviv'd ; to marble turn'd he ſtands 

385 A laſting prodigy on Aulis ſands. | 
Such was the will of Fove; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. ' 
For while around we gaze with wond'ring eyes; 

And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacrifice, 

390 Full of his God, the rev'rend Calehas cry d, 

Ye Grecian warriors! lay your fears aſide: 
This wondrous fignal Fove himſelf diſplays, 

Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe. 

As many birds as by the ſnake were lain, - 

39580 many years the toils of Greece remain; 

But wait the tenth, for Lion's fall decreed; 
Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the fates ſaccred.. 
Obey, ye. Grecians, with ſubmiſſion wait, 
Nor let yout flight auert the — fate. 

A; oh 
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400 He fad: the ſhores with loud applauſes found, - | 
The hollow ſhips each deaf ning ſhaut rebound. 
Then Neſtor thus Theſe vain debates forbear, 


Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. | 
| Where 


v. 402. Then Neſtor wy Nothing is more obſervable that 
Honier's conduct of this whole incident; by what judicious ard 
well-imagined degrees the army is reſtrain'd, and wrought up 
to the deſires of the General. We have given the detail of all 
the methods Ulyſſes proceeded in: The activity of his charaRtet 
is now to be contraſted with the gravity of Neos, who co+ 
vers and ſtrengthens the others arguments, and conſtantly ap- 
ars through the poem a weighty Cleſer of debates. The Greeks 
Mo already ſeen their General give way to His authority, in the 
diſpute with Achilles, in the former book, and could expect fv 
leſs than that their ftay ſhould be concluded on by Aramemnon 
is ſoon as Neſtor undertook that cauſe. For this was all they 
imagin'd his diſccurſe aim'd at; but we fall find it had a far- 
ther deſign, from Dionyfius of Halicarndſſus, „There are 
de two things (ys that excellent critick) worthy of admira- 
« tion in the ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and Neſter, which are the dif- 
ce ferent deſigns they ſpe>k with, and the different applauſes 
© they receive. Ulyſſes Had the acclamations of the army, 
c and Neffor the praiſe of Mamemnon. One may enquire the 
« reaſon, Fhy he extols the latter preferably to the former, 
« when all that Nefer alledpes ſtems only a repetition of the 
ſame arguments which Ulyfes bad, given before him It 
* might be done in encouragement tb the old man, in whom it 
5 might raiſe a concern to find his ſpeech not follow'd with fo 
« general an appMiuſe as the other's. But we are to refer the 
i ſpeech of Neſtor to that part of oratory which ſeems only to 
, confirri What another has ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces and: 
i carries a farther point. Ulyſſes and Neffor both compare the 
« Gyeeks to children, for their unmenly defire to return home ; 
« they born reproach them with the engagements and vown 
they had paſt, and were row about to break; they both al- 
WM ledge che pro ſperdus figns and omens receiv'd from heaven, 
* Nctwithſanding this; the end of their orations is very diffe- 
«« rent, Les bubneſs was " 8 the Grecians when they 
; ere 
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Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt 


405 Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt? 


Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 
Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men! 


* 


« were upon the point of flying; Neftor finding that work 
66 done to his hands, defign'd to draw them. inſtantly to bat- 
c tel. This was the utmoſt Agamemnon had aim'd at, which 
« Neftor's artifice brings to paſs ; for while they imagine by 
«« all he ſays that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they find 
«© themſelves unawares put into order of battel, and led un- 
4 der their Princes to fight.” Dion. Hal. Tgp) loxyuartiout- 
vwv, Part 1 and 2. 

We may next take notice of ſome particulars of this ſpeech : 
Where he ſays they loſe their time in empty words, he hints at 
the diſpute between Agamemnon and Achilles : Where he ſpeaks 
of thoſe who deerted the Grecian cauſe, he glances at Acbillet 
in particular. When he repreſents Helen in affliction and tears, 
be removes the odium from the perſon in whoſe cauſe they were 
to fight ; and when he moves Agamemnon to adviſe with his 
council, artfully prepares for a reception of his own advice by 
that modeſt way of propofing it. As for the advice it ſelf, to di- 
vide the army into bodies, each of which ſhould be compos'd en- 
tirely of men of the ſame country; nothing could be better judg'd 
both in regard to the preſent circumſtance, and with an eye to 
the future carrying on of the war. For the firſt, its imme- 
diate effect was to take the whole army out of its tumult, break 
whatever cabals they might have form'd together, by ſepara- 
ting them into a new divifion, and cauſe every ſingle mutineer 
to come inftantly under the view of his own proper officer far 


correction. For the ſecond, it was to be thought the army would 


be much ftrengthen'd by this union: Thoſe of different nations 
who had different aims, intereſts and friendſhips, could not af- 
Gf each other with ſo much zeal, or ſa well concur to the fame 
end, as when friends aided friends, kinſmen their kinſmen, Cc. 
when each commander had the glory of his own nation in view, 
.and a greater emulation was excited between body and body; as 
not only warring for the honour of Greece in general, but for 


that of every diſtin State in particular, 
13 | While 


qo 
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While uſeleſs words. conſume th unactive hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our pow'rs, 
o Riſe, great Atrides ! and with courage ſway ; 
We march to war, if thou direct the way. 
But leavo the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, 
The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 
To grudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 
15 And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars, 
On that great day when firſt the martial train 
Big with the fate of Ilion, plow'd the main; 
Jove, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 
o Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 
Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 
Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear, 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
5 His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 
Stand forth that Greek ! and hoiſt his fail to fly; 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to die. 
But now, O Monarch! all thy Chiefs adviſe: 
Nor what they offer, thou thy ſelf „ 
Ho Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain ; ' = 
la tribes and nations to divide thy train: 
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His ſep rate troops let ev'ry leader cil, 
Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the num'rous band, 
4.35 Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 
When thus diſtin& they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown; 
If fate reſiſts, or if our arms are (low, 
If Gods above prevent, or men below, 
440 To him the King: How much thy years excel 
In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well! 


Oh 


— 1 


5. 440. How much thy years extel.) Every one has obſerv' 
how glorious an elogium of wiſdom Homer hay here given, 
where Agamemnon ſo far prefers it to valour, as to wiſh not for 
ten Ajax's, or Acbilles's, but only for ten Neftors. ; For the reſt 
of this fpeech, Dionyſius has ſumm'd it up as follow. Aa- 
«© memnon being now convinc'd the Greed were offended” at him, 
* on account of the departure of Acbillu, paciſies them by 3 

4 generous con feſſion of his fault; but then afferty the 

“s rater of a ſupreme Ruler, and with the air of command 
« threatens the diſobedient.“ I cannot eonctude' this part of 
the ſpeeches without remarking how beautifully they riſe above 
one another, and how they more and more awaken the ſpirit 
of war in the Grecian, In this laft there js 4 wonderful fire 
and vivacity, when he prepares them for the glorious toils they 


were to un by à warm and lively. deſcription: of them. 
The repetition of \the words in that part has a beauty, which (as 
Well as many of the fame: Kind) hue been la by moſh 
tranſlators. Ap | 
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Oh would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee; | 
Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 

5 And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of Trey? 

But Fove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 

In fierce contention and in vain debates, 


Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd ; a captive maid the cauſe: 
rolf c'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repalt; 
And, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict Haſte. 
, His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
„ And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhicld ; 
. Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 


* 


„ And all for combate fit the ratling car. 

: WW This day, this dreadful day, let esch eontetd; 

No reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſtend; 

* Wo Til darkneſd, or ill death ſhall: cover all: 

Let the war bleed; and let the mighty fall! 

a I eannot but believe Milton bad this paſſage in 1 9 
of his fixth book. | dt 
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His adamantine coat gird well ;" and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe faſt bis ovbed ſbield, &e. 
Till 
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Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, | 
465 And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 
The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs deyour. 


470 The Menarch ſpoke: and ſtrait a murmur roſe, 


Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 
That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. . 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
475 The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend 3 
With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice, and pray 
Tavert the dangers of the doubtful day. 
A ſteer of five year's age, large limb d, and fed, 
To Fove's high altars Agamemnon led: 
80 There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; 
fer firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 
 Idomenens and Tydens' fon, - 
. the ws, and * gan 
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Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd; * : 
5 And Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. | h 
The Chiefs ſurround the deſtin d beaſt, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake: | 

When thus the King prefers his ſolemn pray'r, 
Oh thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 
go Who in the heav'n of heav'ns has fix d thy throne, 

Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 
Hear! and before the burning ſun deſcends, 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 
Low in the duſt be laid yon' hoſtile ſpires, 
q5 Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 

In Hefor's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining fword, 
And ſlaughter'd Heroes groan around their Lord? 
Thus pray'd the Chief; his unavailing pray'r 

Great Fove refus d, and toſt in empty air: 


7. 485. And Menelaus came wh] The criticks have en- 
ter'dinto a warm diſpute, whether Menelaus was in the right 
or in the wrong, in coming uninvited : Some maintaining it 
the part of an impertinent or a fool to intrude upon another 
man's table; and others inſiſting upon the privilege a bro» 
ther or a kinſman may claim in this caſe. The —_— rea · 
der had not been troubled with the tranſlation of this word 
AIT6udoc, but that Plato and Plutarch have taken notice of 
the paſſage. The verſe following this, in moſt editions, "HIJee 
ve dd buudy, &c. being rejected as ſpurious by Demetrius 
Phalereus, is omitted here upon his authority. 


The 


500 The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 
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Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. jy 
Their pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the rite purſue, 

The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 

The limbs they fever from th' incloſing hide, 


505 The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 


On theſe, in double cauls involy'd with art, 550 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. | 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 
While the fat victim feeds the facred fire. 


510 The thighs thus Gacrifie'd-and entrails dreſt, 


Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix; and roaſt the hank, 55 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſcat, and each receives his fhare, 

Soon as the tage of hunger was ſuppreſt, c 


— 


515 The gen'rous Neſtor thus the Prince addreſt. 


Now bid thy Heralds ſound the loud alarms, | 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 
Now ſeize th occaſion, now the troops . | 
And lead to war when Heav'n direQs- the way. 


520 He Aid; the Monarch iſſu'd his commands; 


Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs incloſe their King; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank d on either fide. 


High 
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High in the midſt the blue- ey d Virgin flies; 
2 From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 
The dreadful Zgis, Fove's immortal ſbield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fridge; and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 
zzo with this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous arms 
No more they gh, inglorious to return, fue» How 
But breathe revenge, and for the combate burn. 
As on ſome mountain, thro' the lofty grove, 
Ay rwe crackling fames aſcend and blaze above, © 
1 Did en EE | > 1's +4 ,fn14211 The 


= une : - " 
= — * * - * 4 1 ' 


v. 526. The drtadful Eis, Jove's immortal ſhield.) Homer 
does not expreſsly call it a ſhield in this place, but it is plain 
from ſeveral other paſſages that it was ſo. In the fifth 
Iliad, this git is deſerib'd with a ſublimity that is inex- 

eſſible. The figure of the Gorgon's head upon it is there 
dea. which will juſtify the mention of the 1 in 
the tranſlation here: The verſes are remarkably ſonorous 
in the original. The image of the Goddeſs of battels bla- 
zing with her immortal ſhield before the army, inſpiring every 

* Hero, and affiſting to range the troops, is agreeable to the 
bold painting of our author. And the encouragement of a 
divine power ſeem'd no more than was requiſite," to change fo 
totally the diſpoſitions of the Crecians, as to make them now 
more ardent for the combate, than they were before delirous 
of a return. This finiſhes the conqueſt of their inclinations, 
in a manner at once wonderfully poetical, and correſpondent 
to the moral which is every 45 ſpread through Homer, 
that nothing is entirely brought about but by the"divite- at- 
ſtance, SSR” : Cons $6484 44 es I 3 


v. 534+ As on ſome mountain, &c.] The imagination of He- 
| | = 


- 
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The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the skies: 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 

A gleamy: ſplendor flaſh'd along the fields. 


540 Not leſs their number than th' embody'd cranes, 


Or milk-white ſwans in Aſius watry plains, 


\ 


That 


mer was fo vaſt and ſo lively, that whatſoever objects preſent- 
ed themſelves before -him, impreſs'd their images fo forcibly, 
that he pour'd them forth in compariſons equally. ſimple and 
noble; without forgetting any circumſtance which could in- 
ſtruct the reader, and make im ſee thoſe objects in the ſame 
ſtrong light wherein he ſaw them himſelf. And in this one 
of the principal beauties of Poetry confiſts. Homer, on the 
fight of the march of this numerous army, gives us five fimiles 
in a breath, but all entirely different. The firſt regards the 
ſplendor of their armour, as a fire, Cc. The ſecond the va- 
rious movements of ſo many thouſands before they can range 
themſelves in battel-array, like the ſwans, &c. The third re- 
ſpects their number, as the leaves or flowers, Cc. The fourth 
the ardour with which they run to the combate, like the le- 
ions of inſets, &c. And the fifth the obedience and exact 
diſcipline of the troops, ranged without confufion under their 
leaders, as flocks under their ſhepherds, This fecundity and 
variety can never be enough admired. Dacier, *' 
V. 541. Or milk-white ſwans on Aſius' watry plain.] Scaliger 
who is ſeldom juſt to our author, yet confeſſes theſe verſes 
to be pen ii ma NeFaris. But he is greatly miſtaken when he 
accuſes this fimile of impropriety, on the ſuppoſition that a 
number of birds flying without order are here compar'd to 
an army ranged in array of battel. On the contrary, Homer 
in this expreſſes the ftir and tumult the troops were in, be- 
fore they got into order, running together from the ſhips and 
tents : Ned do, xa} xAiduv. But when they are plac'd 
in their. ranks, he compares them to the flocks under their 
© hepherds. This diſtinction will plainly appear from the de- 
tail of the five limiles in the foregoing note. Virgil 
78 en Piti 


oy * : 
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That o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings, 
stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds; 


5 Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field reſounds. 


% 


Virgil has imitated this with great happineſs in his ſeventh 
fEneid, | . 


— nivei liquide inter nebila cycai 
Cam ſeſe à paſtu 2 & longa canoros 
| Dant per colla s, ſonat amnis & Afia long? 


Pulſa palus- 


Like a long team of fnowy ſwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky, 
When homeward from their watry paſtures borne, 
They fing, and AA a's lakes their notes return. 


Mr. Dryden in this place has miſtaken Aut for Afia, which 

Virgil took care to diſtinguiſh by making the firſt ſyllable of 

Alus long, as of Afia ſhort. Though (if we believe Madam 

Dacier) he was himſelf in an error, both here and in the firſt. 

Georgic « ; | 
— — 44 circum 

Dulcibus in ftagnis <= prata Cayftri, * 


For the will not allow that Ace can be a Patronymic Ad- 
jective, but the Genitive of a proper Name, Ain, which be- 
ing turn'd into Jonic is *Aoiiw, and by a Syncope makes Aci. 
This puts me in mind of another criticiſm upon the 2905 
verſe of this book : tis  obſerv'd that Virgil uſes Inarime for 
Arime, as if he had read Elvap/morcs inftead of Elv Ape 
Scaliger ridicules this trivial remark, and asks if it can be 
imagin'd that Virgil was ignorant of the name of a- place ſo 
near him as Baie ? It is indeed unlucky for good writers, that 
men who have learning, ſhould lay a ftreſs upon ſuch: trifles ; | 
We who have none, ſhould think it learning te | 
9 10. | | E 1 


Thus 
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Thus num rous pn _— 4, encending 7 
The legions croud Scamander”s flow' ry fide 3. 

With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore: 


550 Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 


Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 

Or leaves the trees, or thick as inſets, play,” 

The wandring nation of a ſummer's day, 

That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
555 In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'res. | 

| | From 


V. $52. Or » ohich as e ploy.) This fimile vated lite- 


raMy runs thus; As the numerous troops of flies alone 
cottage in the ſpring, when the milk moiftens the pai; fuch mymbert 
of Greeks food in the field againſt the Trojans, Ay 3 2 their d. 
Aruction. The lowneſs of this image, in compariſon with 
thoſe which precede it, will naturally ſhock à modern critick, 
and would ſcarce be forgiven in a Poet of theſe times. The 
utmoſt à tranflator can do is to heighten the expreſſion, fo 
as to render the diſparity leſs obſervable : which is endet- 
vour'd here, and in other places. If this be done ſucceſsful- 
„ the deader is ſo far from being offended) at a low idea, 
it taiſes his ſurprize to find it grown: great in the Poet's 
hands, of —— we have. frequent inftances in Hingils Geore 
gieks. - Here - follows another of the fame kind; in the fimile 
of Af to 2 Bull, juſt after he hat been compar'd to 
ove, Mart, and Megtune. This, Euſtarbias telle us, was blam d 

y ſome critieks; and Mr. Hobbes bas left it out in his tranſla- 
tion. The liberty has been taken here to place the humbler 
Gmile firſt, reſerving the noble one as a more magnificent 
cloſe of the deſcription: The bare turning the ſentence re- 
moves the objection. Milton, who was a cloſe imitator of 


* author, has often copy'd him in theſe humble — 
ons. 
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From pail to pail with buſy murmur run, WE 
The gilded legions glitt ring in the ſun. wh bot 
So throng d, fo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 

o Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 

In cloſe array, and forms the deep' ning lines. 

Not with more eaſe, the skilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his lock from thouſands on the plain. 

The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 
5Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all: 
Like ſome proud Bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the Monarch of the meads. 

Great as the Gods th' exalted Chief was ſeen, 


— 


„u arengch like Nepewne, and like Mars his mien, 
Jes 
a | ; 2773 e d eee ; 

- bus. He hag not \Ferupled/ ta inſert-one by the mies of that 
Y pompays de ſexiption of the raut of the rebdel-angels in the fixth 
* bogk, Where dhe Son of God in all his dreadful Mey 16 re- 
4 nen INE <* * 

; 972 : os on offend * 

s Beate, ar eie gelber Y | 

x Drove. de befor B ee | 

0 

4 v. 568. Great wv rhe Oh „ Bere deſcribes the figure. 
* and port of Mamemser with all imagipable grandeur, 1d ma- 
r king him appear eloath'& with the 'majeſty of the greateſt of 
t the Gods; and when Harb (in his ſecond oration of the 
5 fortune of Alexander) blamed the compariſon of a man te 
f three Deities at once, that cenſure was not paſs'& upon Homer 
4 "a Poet, but by Plutarch as a Prieſt, This character of 2 
. geny 
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570 Fove Oer his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, - 

And dawning conqueſt play'd around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 

All-knowing Goddeſſes ! immortal Nine! 
Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur d height, 

575 And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your fight, 
(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 
Oh ſay what Heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 

580 To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
A throat of braſs, and adamantine lungs. vs wit 


\ 


jeſty, in which Agamemnon excels all the other Heroes, is pre- 

ſerv'd in the different views of him throughout the T/iad. It 

is thus he appears on his ſhip in the catalogue ; thus he ſhines 

in the eyes of Priam in the third book ; thus again in the 
beginning of the eleventh ; and fo in the reſt. 

5. 572. Say wirgins.] It is hard to conceive any addreſs 
more ſolemn, any opening to a ſubject more noble and mag- 
nificent, than this invocation of Homer before his catalogue. 
That omnipreſence he gives to the - Muſes, their poſt in the 
higheſt Heaven, their comprehenſive ' ſurvey thro* the whole 
extent of the creation, are circumſtances greatly imagined 
Nor is any thing more perfectly fine; or exquiſitely moral, 
than the oppoſition of the extenſive knowledge of the divinities 
on the one fide, to- the blindneſs and ignorance of mankind 
on the other. The greatneſs and importance of his ſubject 
is highly. rais'd by his exalted manner of «declaring the dif- 
ficulty of it, Not tho" my lungs were braſs, &c. and by the air 
he gives, as if what follows were immediately inſpir d, and no 
le than the joint labour of all the Muſes. © - 


| Daughters 


The Carlo uE of the Snivs. 


* 
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Daughters of Jove aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 


The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 


What crouded armies, from what climes they bring, 


5d; Their names, their numbers, and their Chiefs Iiing, 


Q 


HE hardy warriors whom Bæoria bred, 
T Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoinor led: | 
With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonius ſtand, 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. 


v. 586. The hardy wwartiors.] The catalogue begins in this 
place, which I forbear to treat of at preſent : only I muſt ac- 
knowledge here that the tranſlation has not been exactly punctual 
to the order. in which Homer places his towns. However it has 
not treſpaſs'd againſt Geography; the tranſpoſitions I mention 
being no other than ſuch minute ones, as S/rabo confeſſes the au- 
thor himſelf is not free from: O 82 Hense yivice pv K 
al ouveN as, wWaTep Ka} v. ONS Vpiny Iyzporlo, x@2 
Avaida, &c, AAA Ti &' ty, de for TH TAHE6!, Enorvov TH 
Exiaov Te, Ofomeiay Tparky Tee lib. 8. There is not to my 
remembrance any place throughout this catalogue omitted; æ 
liberty which Mr. Dryden has made no difficulty to take and ta 
confeſs, in his Virgil. But a more ſcrupulous care was owing” 
to Homer, on account. of that wonderful exactneſs and une qual d 
diligence, which he has particularly ſhewn in this part of his 

Po hoy 8. Coe ue err 


Work 
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590 Theſe head the troops that rocky Awlis yields, 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyvie's watry fields, 7 
Aud Schanos, Scolos, Gras near the main, | 

And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 

Thoſe who in Peteon or Heſron dwell, 

595 Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell; 

Heleon and Hylè, which the ſprings o'crflow 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low ; 
Or in the meads of Haliartus tray, 
Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. 
600 Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves ; 
Cope, and Thisbè, fam'd for ſilver doves, 
For flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the vine; 
Platea green, and Niſa the divine. | 
And they whom Thebꝰs well-built walls incloſe, 

605 Where Myde, Eutreſis, Coront roſe ; 

And Arnd rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; 
And Anthedon, Beotia's utmoſt bound. 

Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice ſixty warriors thro? the foaming ſeas. 

61 45 To theſe ſucceed 4ſpledon's martial train, 
Who plo the ſpacious Orchomenias plain. 
Two valiant brothers rule th undaunted throng, 

Almen and Aſealaphus the ſtrong, | 


P 
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Sons of Afiyoch?, the heav'nly fair, 

615 Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of war: 

(In AFor's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 

The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 
| Their troops in thirty fable veſſels ſweep 

With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. 

620 The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epiſtrophus and Schedins head the war: 

From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 
His filver current thro' the flow'ry meads; 
From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 

625 Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, 

Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 
And fair Lilaa views the riſing flood. 
Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe on the left the bold Bæotians fide. 
630 Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus valiant ſon; 
Skilld to direct the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. 
Him, as their Chief, the choſen troops attend, 
635 Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend ; 


K 2 


645 Th' Ifteian fields for gen rous vines renown'd, 
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Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; 

And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, 
And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide ; T 


640 In forty veſlels cut the yielding tide. 


Eubœa next her martial ſons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars: 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalcis' walls, and ſtrong Eretria ; 
The fair Caryſtos, and the Styrian ground; 
Where Dios from her tow'rs o erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
650 Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; | 


y. 649. Down their broad ſhoulders, &c.] The Greek has it 
Exh ev xojbwvsc, & tergo comantes, It was the cuſtom of theſe 
people to ſhave the fore-part of their heads, which they did 


that their enemies might not take the advantage of ſeizing - 


them by the hair : the hinder-part they let go, as a valiant race 
that would never turn their backs. Their manner of fighting 
was hand to hand, without quitting their javelins (in the way of 
our pike-men.) Plutarch tells us this in the life of Theſeus, and 
Cites, to ſtrengthen the authority of Homer, ſome verſes of Ar- 
chilochus to the ſame effect. Eobanus Heſſus, who tranſlated 
Homer into Latin verſe, was therefore miſtaken in his verſion of 


this paſſage : ; 


Preci pu? zaculatores, | baſtamgue periti 
Vibrare, & longis contingere pectora telis, 


70 
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But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough cors lets and the brazen ſhields. 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
655 Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main. 
Led by Meneſtheus thro' the liquid plain, 
(Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway d, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue- ey d maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
60 The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 
Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with facrifice and oxen lain; - - 2 
Where as the years revolve her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs? praiſe.) 
y No Chief like thee, Meneſtheus! Greece could yield, 
To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 
Th' extended wings of battel to diſplay, 
Or cloſe th* embody'd hoſt in firm array. 
Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 
70 For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 
With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 
In twelve black ſhips to Trey they ſteer their courſe, 
And with the great Athenians join their force. 
| K 3 Next 


* 
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675 Next move to war the gen'rous. Argive train, 
8 From high Trazene, and Maſeta's plain, C 70 
And fair Zgina circled by the main: 
Whom ſtrong Tirynth?'s lofty walls ſurround, 
And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown'd : 
680 And where fair Aſinen and Hermion ſhow 
Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 


Theſe by the brave Eumalus were led, 1 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 
But chief 7ydides bore the ſoy'reign ſway ; 
685 In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way. 
The proud Mycens arms her martial pow'rs, 71 


Cleonè, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 
Fair Arethyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And gion, and Adraſtus ancient reign; 
690 And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhove, 
And where Pellenè yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helicè and Hypereſia lie, | 
And Gonozſa's ſpires falute the sky. 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, 


695 A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 
And crouded nations wait his dread command. 


High on the deck the King of Men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 
BA | 1 Proud 
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Proud of his hoſt, unrival d in his reign, 
700 In ſilent pomp he moves along the main. 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: | 
Phares and Bryſia's valiant troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedemon's lofty hills incloſe: 
705 Or Meſſe's tow'rs for ſilver doves renown'd, i 
Amycla, Laas, Angia's happy ground, 
And thoſe whom Oetylos? low walls contain, 
And Helos, on the margin of the main: 
Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, Helen's cauſe 
1101n ſixty ſhips with Menelans draws : 
Eager and loud, from man to man he flies, 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 


While 


5. 711. Eager and loud from man to man be flies. ] The fi- 
gure Menelaus makes in this place is remarkably diſtinguiſh'd 
from the reſt, and ſufficient to ſhew his concern in the war was 
perſonal, while the others acted only for intereſt or glory in 
general. No leader in all the liſt is repreſented thus eager and 

paſſionate; he is louder than them all in his exhortations ; 
more active in running among the troops; and inſpirited with 
the thoughts of revenge, which he ſtill encreaſes with the ſecret 
— 32 of Helen's repentance, This behaviour is finely 

gined. N 

The epithet go &yaI3;, which is apply'd in this and other 
places to Menelaus, and which literally ſigniſies /oud-worced, is 
made by the Commentators to mean valiant, and tranſlated 
bello f renuun. The reaſon given by Euftathins is, that a loud 
voice is a mark of ſtrength, the uſual effect of fear being to 
cut ſhort the reſpiration, I own this ſeems to be forc'd, and 

K 4 rather 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 
715 In ninety fil, from Pylos' fandy coaſt, 
Neſtor the ſage conducts his chaſen hoſt : 
From Amphigenia's ever-fruitful land ; 
Where Zpy high, and little Preleon ſtand ; 
Where beauteous Aren? her ſtructures ſhows, 
720 And Thryon's walls Alpheus ſtreams incloſe: 
And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 
Superiour once of all the tuneful race, | 
Till vain of mortal's empty praiſe, he ſtrove , 


To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Fove ! 


725 Too daring bard! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
Th' immortal Mwſes in their art defy'd. 
Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 


Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; 


No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing ; 
730 His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring. 


2 it was one of that wink * __— gigs 
m ſome diſtinguiſhing quality 0 e per as that of a 
— voice might belong = Menelaus) which Monſ. Boileau. 
nientions in his ninth reflection upon Longinus; in the ſame 
manner as ſome of our Kings were called Edward Long-ſpanks, 
William Rufus, &c. But however it be, the epithet taken in 
the literal ſenſe has a beauty in this verſe from the circum- 
ſtance Menelaus is deſcribed in, which determined the tranſlator 


to ule it, 


[35 
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Where under high Cyllenz, crown d with wood, 
The ſhaded tomb of old Zpytus ſtood ; 
From Rip?, Stratie, Tegea's bord'ring towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
25 Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 
And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 
Parrhaſia, on her ſaowy cliffs reclin'd, 
And high Eniſþe ſhook by wintry wind, 
And fair Mantinea's ever-pleaſing fite 
140 In ſixty fail th Arcadian bands unite. I 
Bold 4Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Ancaus ſon) the mighty ſquadron led. 
Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 
Thro' roaring ſeas the wond' ring warriors bear; 
45 The firſt to battel on th appointed plain, 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 
Thoſe, where fair Eli and Bupraſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſmus confine, 


v. 746. New to all the dangers of the main.) The Arcadians 


being an inland people were unskill'd in navigation, for which 
reaſon Agamemnon furniſh'd them with ſhipping. From hence, 
and from the laſt line of. the deſcription of the ſceptre, where he 


is ſaid to preſide over man þ ur 3 Thucydides takes occafion to 
obſerve that the power of ga 


memnon was ſuperiour to the reſt of 


the Princes of Greece, on account of his naval forces, which 


had render d him maſter of the fea. Tbucyd. lib. 1. 
K 57 
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And bounded there, where o'er the vallies roſe 


750 Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſaum flows; 


Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came: 


The ſtrengrh and glory of th'Epean name. 


In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels thro? the yielding tide. 


755 One was Amphimachus, and Thalpins one; 
(Eurtus this, and that Tratus ſon) 
Diores ſprung from Amarnceus line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 
But thoſe who view fair Eli: o'er the ſeas 
760 From the bleſt iſlands of th' Echinades, 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phylens, the beloy'd of Fove. 


To ſtrong Dulithium from his fire he fled, | 


And thence to Troy his hardy warriors led. 
765 Ulyſes follow'd thro? the watry road, 

A chief, in wiſdom equal to a God. 

With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 

Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos'd; 

Or. where fair Ithaca O erlooks the floods, 
770 Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
Where Zgilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Croglia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 


I 


* 
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Theſe in twelve galleys with vermilion prores, 

Beneath his conduct ſought the Bhrygian ſhores; 
5 Thoas came next, Andremon's valiant ſon, . 
From Plexron's walls and chalky Calydon, 

And rough Pylens, and th' Olenian ſteep, 
And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from th' Zolian ſhore, 


119 


780 For now the ſons of Oeneu, were no more! 


The glories of the mighty race were fled! 

© Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead! 

To Thoas' care now truſt the martial train, 

His forty veſſels follow thro' the main. 

y Next eighty barks the Cretan King commands, 
Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 

And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lyeaſtus glitters to the skies, 

Or where by Pheſtus ſilver Fardan runs; 


790Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 


Theſe march'd, Idomenexs, beneath thy care, 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 
Nepolemus, the ſon of Hercules, 

Led nine ſwift veſlels thro the foamy ſeas ; 


795 From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 


Jahſſus du. and Camirws white, 
K 6 nn 
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His captive mother fierce Alæides bore 


Where mighty towns. in ruins ſpread the plain, 
Zoo And ſaw their blooming warriors. early ſlain. 
The Hero, when to manly years he grew, | 
Alcides uncle, old Licymnins, flew ; | 
For this, conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 
And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 
$05 A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main; 
Where many ſeas, and many ſuff rings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriy'd at laſt : | 
There in three tribes divides his native band, Li; 
810 And vules them peaceful in a foreign land 
Encreas d and proſper d in their new abodes,  ,. 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the skies. 
$15 Three ſhips with Nirens ſought the Trojan ſhore, 
Nireus, whom Aglie to Charopus bore, 


Nireus, 


. 18 eic 241 DL} q r $86 gel 

5. 8175. Thru Bit with Nireus.] This leader is no where 

mention d but in theſe lines; and is an exception to the obſerva- _ 

tion of Macrobias, that all the perſons of the catalogue make 

their appearance afterwards in the poem. Homer himſelf gives 

vs the reaſon, becauſe Nireus had but a ſmall ſhare of worth and 
0 7 


4 


pF? 


valour 3 


From Ephyr's walls, and Sell?s winding ſhore, - . 
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Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape, and blooming grace, 
The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 
Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 
0 But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 
| Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thoſe, Calydne's ſea-girt iſles contain; 

With them the youth of Nifyrus repair, 

Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 
5 Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 

Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 

Theſe Autiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the God, by Theſſalus the King. 

Now, Muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argos pow'rs, 

o From Alos, Alopè, and Trechin's row'rs; 

From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt - 
With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 


:; 


valour ; his Quality only gave him a privilege to be named 'a- 
mong men. The Poet has cauſed him to be remember'd-no leſs: 
than Achilles or Ulyſſes, but yet in no better. manner than he 
deſery'd, whoſe only qualification was his Beauty: Tis by a 
bare repetition of his name three times, which juſt leaves ſome 
impreſſion of him on the mind of the reader. Many others of 
as trivial memory as Nireus, have been preſerv'd by Poets from 
oblivion z but few Poets have ever done this favour to want of 
merit, with ſo much judgment. Demetrius Phalereus ep) 'Fp-+ 
une „ ſe. 61, takes notice of this beautiful repetition, which 
in a juſt deference to ſo delicate a Critick is here preſerv'd in 
ibe tranſlation, 2 


Full 
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Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles care 
Th Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; | 
835 Theſſalians all, tho' various in their name, 
The fame their nation, and their chief the ſame, 
But now inglorious, ftretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 
No more the foe. they face in dire array: 
840Cloſe in his fleet their angry leader lay; 
Since fair Briſezs from his arms was torn, 
The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Lyrneſſus born, 
Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'erthrew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus ſlew. 
p B45 There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 
But ſoon to riſe in laughter, blood, and war. 70 
To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 
Ttona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And graſly Preleondeck'd with chearful greens, 
850 The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylyan ſcenes, 
Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming flourets crown'd, 5 
And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground . 
Theſe own'd as chief Proteſilas the brave, 
Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 
855 The, firlt who boldly touch d the Trojan ſhore, | 
And dy'd'a' Phryginn lance with Grecian gore; 


1 am as . A 


There 
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There lies, far diſtant from his native plain ; 

Unfiniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, 

And his fad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 
His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, 
Iphiclus' Son, and brother to the dead ; 

Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt; | 2 
Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 

The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 
65 Where hills encircle Babe's lowly lake, 

Where Phere hears the neighb'ring waters fall, A 

Or proud Jolcus lifts her airy wall, | 

In ten black ſhi ps embark'd for 1liow's ſhore, 

With bold Eumelus, whom Alceſt bore: 
yo All Pelias race Alceſiè far outſbin d, 
The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 
The troops Methone, or Thaumacia yields, 

Olixon's rocks, or Melibœa's fields, . 

With Philoctetes faild, whoſe matchleſs art A 725 
ij From the tough bow directs the feather d dart. 


— 


5. 871. The grace and glory of the beauteous hind.) He gives 
Alceſtis this elogy of the glory of her ſex, for her conjugal 
piety, who died to preſerve the life of her husband Adwetus, 
Euripides has a tragedy on this ſubjeQ, which abounds = 29 
moſt maſterly ſtrokes of tenderneſs :- In particular the , 
aft, which contains the de ſeription of ber preparation for 
— and of her behaviour in it, can never be enough ad- 
m 3 [+ | | 2 i 
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Sey n were his ſhips; each Veſſel fifty row, 

Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 
Bat he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 
A pois nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 
880 There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 


Whom Greece at length ſhall with, nor wiſh in vain. 


His forces Medon led from Lemnos ſhore, 
Oileus' ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 
Th' Oechalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain'd, 
885 Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, 
Or where her bumbler turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Ithom?, rough with rocks, appears 
In thirty Gil the ſparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
$90 To theſe his skill their “ Parent-God imparts, 
4 Nivine profeſſors of the healing arts. 
| — The bold Or menian and Aſterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, | 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
895 And where Hyperia's filver fountains flow, 
Thy troops, Argiſſa, Palypoetes. leads, 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus" ſhades,” . 
Gyrtoit?'s warriors ; and where Orth lies,” ati cy 
And 3 5 chalky cliffs ariſe. FINN 


[, 
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Sprung from Pirithois of immortal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippodam?'s embrace, 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloud y head, 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 
With Polypetes join d in equal ſway 
Lonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. 
In twenty fail the bold Perrhebians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 
With theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees: - 
„Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 
And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides; 
Yet o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 
The ſacred ſtream unmix'd with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 
h pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods! 


v. 906. In twenty ſhips the bold Perrhæbians came. | I cannot 
tell whether it be worth obſerving that, — Ogilby, I have 
not met with one tranſlator who has exactly preſerv'd the 
number of the ſhips. Chapman puts eighteen under Eumelus in- 
ſtead of eleven: Hobbes but twenty under Aſcalapbus and Tal- 
men inſtead of thirty, and but thirty under Menelaus inſtead of 
lixty : Valterie (the former French tranſlator) has given Ag 
penor forty for fixty, and Neftor forty for ninety : Madam Da- 
tier gives Neſtor but eighty. I muſt confeſs this tranſlation not 
to have been quite ſo exact as Ogilly's, having cut off one 
from the number of Eumelus's ſhips, and two from thoſe of 
Guneus : Eleven and two and twenty would found but oddly in 
Engliſh verſe, and a poem contracts a littleneſs by infiſting on 
uch trivial niceties. 6 U 
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Laſt under Prothous the Magneſians ſtood, 4 


Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood; * 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny boughs, Wl (* 


Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows: A 
920 Or where thro' flow'ry Tempe Peneus ſtray d, 
(The region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty ſhade) 

In forty fable barks they ſtem'd the main; 
Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O Muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 
925 Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſteeds? 
Eumelus mares were foremoſt in the chace, 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 
Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 
And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
930Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 
Their he ght, their colour, and their age the fame; 
Oer fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 


: 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5. 925. Or rein'd the nobleft fleeds.] This coupling together 
the men and horſes ſeems odd enough, but Homer every where 
treats theſe noble animals with remarkable regard. We need 
not wonder at this enquiry, vbich were the bg borſes ? from 

bim, who makes his horſes of heavenly extraction as well as 
his heroes; who makes his warriors addreſs them with ſpeeches, 
and excite them by all thoſe motives which affect a human 
breaſt; who deſcribes them ſhedding tears of ſorrow, and even 
capable of voice and prophecy : In moſt of which points Vir- 
4 has not ſcrupled to imitate him. | 


| Ajax 


II. 
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Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir d, 


While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir d: 


(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' unrival'd race of heay'nly ſteeds) 

But Thetis* ſon now ſhines in arms no more; 

His troops, neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 

ola empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 

Or whirl the disk, or bend an idle bow: 


y.939. His troops, &c.) The image in theſe lines of the 
amuſements of the Myrmidons, while Achilles detain'd them 
from the fight, has an exquiſite propriety in it. Tho' they 
are not in action, their very diverſions are military, and a 
kind of exerciſs of arms. The covered chariots and feeding 
horſes, make a natural part of the picture; and nothing is 
finer than the manly concern of the captains, who as they are 
ſuppos'd more ſenſible of glory than the ſoldiers, take no 
ſhare in their diverfiong, but wander ſorrowfully round the 
camp, and lament their being kept from the battel. This 
difference betwixt the ſoldiers and the leaders (as Dac ier ob- 
ſerves) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. Milton has admi- 
rably imitated this in the deſcription he gives in his ſecond 
book of the diverſions of the angels during the abſence of Lu- 


tifer, 


Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime, . 
Upon the wing, or in fworft race contend ; 
Part curb their fiery fteeds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 


But how nobly and judiciouſly has he raiſed the image, in 
proportion to the nature of thoſe more exalted beings, in that 
which follows ? | 


Others xvith vaſt Typhœan rage more fell 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
Tn whirlwind ; bell ſcarce bolds the wild uproar, 


Uaſtain d 


* 
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| Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand; 


Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand ; 
But the brave Chiefs th* inglorious life deplor d, 


945 And wand'ring o'er the camp, requir'd their Lord, 


Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 
The ſhining armies ſwept along the ground; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the skies. 


950 Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Fove 


Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Arim? when he the thunder throws, 


And fires Typhaws with redoubled blows, _ 


5. 980. As when angry Jove.] The compariſon preceding 
„of a fire which runs through the corn and blazes to hea- 
ven, had expreſt at once the dazling of their arms. and the 
ſwiftneſs of their march. After which, Homer having men- 
tion'd the ſound of their feet, ſuperadds another fimile, which 
comprehends both the ideas of the brightneſs and the noiſe: 
for here (ſays Euftathius) the earth appears to burn and groan 
at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe fimiles is fo full and 
ſo noble, that it ſcarce ſeem'd poſſible to be exceeded by any 
image drawn from nature. But Homer, to raiſe it yet higher, 
has gone into the marvellous, given a prodigious and ſuperna- 
tural proſpect, and brought down Jupiter himſelf, array'd in 
all his terrors, to diſcharge his lightnings and thunders on 
T) s. The Poet breaks out into this deſcription with an 
air of enthuſiaſm, which greatly heightens the image in gene- 


ral, while it ſeems to tranſport him beyond the limits of an 


exact compariſon. And this daring manner is particular to 


our author above all the ancients, and to Milton above all the + 


moderns. a 
| | N Where 
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Where Y phon preſt beneath the burning load, 

gill feels the fury of th' avenging God. | 
But various Iris, Fove's commands to bear, 

Speeds on the wings of winds thro? liquid air; 

In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſhe found, 

The old conſulting, and the youths around. 

Polites? ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 

Who from Æſete, tomb obſery'd the foes, 

High on the mound from whence in proſpect lay 

The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

lu this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring 

Th' unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian King. 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 

Aſembled armies oft? have I beheld; 

But ne er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 

The moving quadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 

Thou, Godlike Hector! all thy force employ, 

Aſſemble all th' united bands of Troy; | 

la juſt array let ev'ry leader call 

The foreign troops: This day demands them all. 

The voice divine the mighty chief alarms; * 

Wi council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms. 

The 
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The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 4 
Nations on nations fill the dusky plain, 


980 Men, ſeeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling ground; Hig 
The tumult thickens, and the skies reſound. 
Amidſt the plain in fight of Ilion ſtands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Myrinnò s tomb th' immortals know, 

985 Tho! call'd Bateia in the world below) 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 

Th? auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 
The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, Ar 


Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt: Fr 
990 In throngs around his native bands repair, 14 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. f 
Divine Zxeas brings the Dardan race, H 
Anchiſes' ſon, by Venus ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of 1da's ſecret grove, * 
995 (A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 91 
4 Archilochus and Acamas divide } 
The warrior's toils, and combate by his fide. 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy vallies till, 
Faſt by the foot of 1da's ſacred hill ; 7 
1000 Or drink, Zſeps, of thy fable flood: * - 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. . 


I To 
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To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 
Grac'd with the preſent of his ſhafts and bow. 
From rich Apeſ#s and Adreſtia's tow ts, 
High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow'rs; 
from theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphins and Adraſtus equal ſway ; 
Od Merops ſons; whom, skill'd in fates to come, 
The Sire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom: , 
ofate urg d them on! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 
They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 
From Practius ſtream, Percote's paſture lands, 
And Seſtos and Abydos neighb'ring ſtrands, 
From great Arisba's walls and Sell?s coaſt, 
54s Hyrtacides conducts his hoſt : | 
High on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever-fertile ground: 
dIn equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 


v. 1012, From PraQtius* flream, Percote's paſture lands.] He- 
ner does not expreſaly mention Practius as à river, but Strabo, 
lb. 13. tells us it is to be underſtood ſo in this paſſage. The 
appellative of paſture lands to Percate is juſtify d in the 15th 

iad, y. 646. where Melannippus the ſon of Hicetaon is ſaid to 
feed his oxen in that place. 


Next 
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Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coaſts; 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſbontus roars, 
1025 And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores, 
With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Trazenian Ceiis, loy'd by Fove. 
Pyrechmes the Peonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
1030 From Axins.ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, g 
Axins, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 
The Paphlagonians Pylamenes rules, 
103 5 Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 
| * Where Brythinas riſing clifts are ſeen, | 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green 
And where Zgialus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Seamus invades the sky; 


— 
fm — 


v. 1032. Axius, that ſcwellt with all bis neigbb'ring rilli.] At. 
cording to the common reading this verſe ſhould be tranſlated, 
Axius that diffuſes bis beautiful waters over the land, But we are 
aſſured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and that the a- 
cients underſtood it thus, Axius that receives into it ſeveral beauti- 

ful rivers, The criticiſm lies in the laſt word of the verſe, Aly, 
which Strabo reads Aly, and interprets of the river Xa, whoſe 
waters were pour'd into Axius, However Hemer deſcribes this 
river agreeable to the vulgar reading in I. 21. y. 158. All, 
de «dA udp int yalav iow. This verſion takes in both, 


And 
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040 And where Parthenins roll'd thro dal, of flow' 16, 
Reflects her bord ring palaces and bow 1 
Here march d in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtropbus command, | 112 
| From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines n 
us The ripening flyer in "Ahbean mines. FEVER 
There, mighty Chromis led the 2 mein. Re 
And Augur Eunomus, inſpir'd in vam, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Sramander with the vulgar dead. 
0 Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 
Th' Aſcanlan Phrygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe who round Meonia' s realms relide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhade of Imolus hide, 
Mefiles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Ge ſlent lake. 
There, from the fieids bvliere/ wil Meander flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmes' ſhad y brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian thronge, 
With mingled clamours, and with barb'rous tongues, 
d Amphimacus and Na uſtes guide the train, 
Nauſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glittering on his car, 
Rode like a Woman to the field of war. | 
And | | 
Vol. I. L ä Fool 
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Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles lain. 
1065 The river ſwept him to the briny main: 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy. warriour lies; 
The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden prize. 
The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 
100 The warlike bands that diſtant Zyeia yields, 
Where gulphy Kant uus foams along the ficlds. 
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OBsERVATIONS on the CaTaLOGUE, 


F we look upon this piece with an eye'to ancient learning, 
1 it may be obſerv'd, that however tabulous the other parts 

of Homer's poem may be, according to the nature of Epic poe- 
try ; this account of the people, princes, and countries, is 
purely hiſtorical, founded on the real tranſactions of thoſe 
times, and by far the moſt valuable piece of hiſtory and geo- 
graphy left us concerning the ſtate of Greece in that early pe- 
riod. Greece was then divided into ſeveral Dynafties, which 
our Author has enumerated under their reſpective princes 3 


and his diviſion was lock'd upon ſo exact, that we are told of 


many controverſies concerning the boundaries of Grecian ei- 
ties, which have been decided upon the authority of this piece. 


' Euftathius has collected together the following inſtances, The 


city of Calydon was adjudg'd to the tali ans notwithſtanding the 
pretenſions of alla, becauſe Hower had rank'd it among the 
towns belonging to the former. Sefos was given to thoſe of 
Abydos, upon the plea that he had faid the Abydonians were 
poffeſſors of Seftor, Abydos, and Ariibe. When the Milefians 
and people of Priene diſputed their claim to Mycale, a verſe of 
Homer carry'd it in favour of the Mileſ ann. And the Athenians 
were put in poſſeſſion of Salami: by another which was cited 
by Solon, or (as ſome think) interpolated by him for that 
1 7 Nay, in ſo high eſtimation has this catalogue been 
held, that (as Porphyry has written) there have been laws in 
ſome nations for the youth to learn it by heart, and particu- 
larly Cerdias (whom Cuperys de Apophth, Homer. takes to be Cer» 
das, a Lawgiver of the Meg alepolitans) made it one to his coun- 
try men. | * ö ue 
But if we conſider the catalogue purely as poetical, it 
not want its beauties in that light. Rapin, who was hor 
the moſt ſuperſtitious admirers of our Author, reckons it A- 
mong thoſe parts which had particularly charm'd him. We 
may obſerve firſt, what an air of probability is ſpread over the 
whole poem by the particularizing of every nation and people 
concern'd in this war. Secondly, what an entertaining ſcene 
he preſents to us, of ſo many countries drawn in their live- 
lieft and moſt natural colours, while we wander along w 
him amidſt” a beautiful ray of towns, havens, fore 
y L 4 Vinge 
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wineyards, groves, mountains, and rivers; and are perpetual. 
— with his obſervations on the different ſoils, productt, 
ſituations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review be 
paſſes before us of ſo mighty an army, drawn out in order 
troop by troop 3 which, had the number only been told in the 
groſs, had never fill'd the reader with fo t a notion of 
the importance of the action. Fourthly, the deſcription of 
the differing arms and manner of fighting of the ſoldiers, and 
the various attitudes he has given to the commanders : Of 
theſe leaders, the greateſt part are either the immediate ſons 
of Gods, or the deſcendants of Gods ; and how great an idea 
muſt we have of a,war, to the waging of which ſo many 
Demi-gods and heroes are aſſembled ? Fifthly, the ſeveral art- 
ful complements he paid by this means to his own country in 
general, and many of his contemporaries in particular, by a 
celebration of the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and dominions 
of the great men of his time. Sixthly, the agreeable mixture 
of -narrations from paſſages of hiſtory or fables, with which 
he amuſes and relieves us at proper intervals. And laſtly, the 
admirable judgment wherewith he introduces this whole cata» 
e, juſt at a time when the poſture of affairs in the army 
render d ſuch a review of abſolute neceſſity to the Greeks ; and in 
a.pauſe.of action, while each was refreſhing himſelf to prepare 

For the enſuing battols. ö 
Macrohius in his Saturnalia, lib. 5. cap. 15, has given us a 
judicious piece of criticiſm, in the compariſon betwixt the ca- 
talogues of Homer and of Virgil, in which he juſtly allows the 
reference to our Author, for the following reaſons. Homer 
ſays he) has begun his deſcription from the moſt noted pro- 
montory of Greece, (he means that of Aulis, where was the 
narroweſt paſſage to Eubag.) From thence with a regular pro- 
greſs he deſcribes either the maritime or mediterranean towns, 
as their fituations are contiguous : He never paſſes with ſudden 
leaps from place to place, omitting thoſe which lie between 
but ecding like a traveller in the way he has begun, con- 
y returns to the place from whence he digreſs'd, till he 
finiſhes the whole circle he defign'd. Virgil, on the contrary, 
has obſerv'd no order in the regions deſcrib'd in his cata- 
logue, J. 10. but is perpetually breaking from the courſe of the 
country in a looſe and deſultory manner. You have C/ufium 
and Cofe at the beginning, next Populonia and Iva, then Piſe, 
which lie at a vaſt diſtance in Etruria; and immediately after 
Cerete, Pyrgi, and Graviſce, places adjacent to Rome: From 
hence he is ſnatch'd to Liguria, then to Mantua. The 41. 
. 9 negli 
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negligence is obſervable in His'emimeration of the aids that fob 
low'd Turnus in I. 7. Macrobius next remarks, that all the per- 
ſons who are named by Homer in his catalogue, are aſterwards 
introduc'd in his battels, and whenever any others are kills, 
he mentions only a multitude in general. Whereas Virgil (he 
continues) has ſpar'd himſelf the labour of that exaftnels ; for 
not only ſeveral whom he mentions in the liſt, are never heafd 
of in the war, but others make a figure in the war, of whom 
we had no notice in the liſt. For example, he ſpecifies a thou- 
ſand men under Maſſi cus who came from Clufium, J. 10. Y. 167. 
Turnus ſoon afterwards is in the ſhip which had carry'd King 
Ofinius from the ſame place, J. 10. y. 655, This Ofinins was 
never named before, nor is it probable a King ſhould ſerve under 
Maſſicus. Nor indeed does either Maſſicus or Ofinius ever make 
their appearance in the battels He proceeds to inſtance ſeveral 
others, who tho' celebrated for heroes in the catalogue, have no 
farther notice taken of them throughout the poem. In the third 
place he animadverts upon the confufion of the Tame names in 
Virgil: As where Corineus in the ninth book is kill'd by 
Aſylas, y. 571. and Corineus in the twelfth kills Ebuſus, 
y. 298, Numa is ſlain by Niſus, J. 9. Y. 554. and eat is af- 
terwards in purſvit of Numa, I. 10. v. 562. Treat kills Ca- 
mertes in the tenth book, y. 562. and Juturna aſſumes lis ſhape 
in the twelfth, y.224. He obſerves the ſatne obſcurity in his 
Patronymics,. There is Palinuris Tafides, and Japix Iaſ des, 
Hip pocoon Hyrtacides, and Aſylas Hyrtacides. On the contrary, 
the caution of Homer is remarkable, who having two of the name 
of Ajax, is conſtantly careful to diſtinguiſh them by Orlews or 
Telamonius, the leſſer or the greater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledg'd in defence of Virgil, in an- 
ſwer to this author, but the common excuſe that his * 
was left unfiniſh'd. And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch tri- 
= ſlips, as great Wits may paſs over, and little Criticks re- 
joice at. 

But Macrobius has another remark, which one may accuſe of 
evident 2 on the fide of Homer, He blames Virgil for 
having vary'd the expreſſion in his catalogue, to avoid the 
repetition of the ſame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
adorn'd reiterations of Hemer; who begins almoſt every ar- 
ticle the ſame way, and ends perpetually, MiAaiva: vis: & Tg, 
Sc, Perhaps the beſt reaſon to be given for this, bad been 
the artleſs manner of the firſt times, when ſuch repetitions 
were not thought ungraceful. This may appear from ſeveral 
of the like nature in the ſcripture ; as in the twenty-fixth 
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chapter of Numbers, where the tribes of Iſrael are enumerated 
in the plains of Moab, and each divifion recounted in the ſame 
words. So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations : Of the 
tribe of Gad were ſealed teuelue theuſand, & c. But the words of 
Macrobius are Has 1 putat aliguis divine. illi fimpli- 
citati 2 Sed neſcio quo modo Homerum repetitio illa 
wnice decet, & eft genio antiqui Poetæ digno. This is exactly in 
the ſpirit, and almoſt in the cant, of a true modern critick. The 
Simplicitas, the Neſcio guo modo, the Genio antiqui Poete digna, 
are excellent general phraſes for thoſe who have no reaſons. 2 
plicity is our word of diſguiſe for a ſhameful unpoetical neglect of 
expreſſion: The term of the Fe ne ſay quoy is the very ſupport 
of all ignorant pretenders to delicacy ; and to lift up our eyes, 
and talk of the Genius of an ancient, is at once the cheapeſt way 
of ſhewing our own taſte, and the ſhorteſt way of criticizing the 
wit of others our contemporaries. 

One may add to the foregoing compariſon of theſe. two 
authors, ſome reaſons. for the length of Homer's, and the 
ſhortneſs of Yirgil's catalogues. As, that Homer might huve 2 
deſign to ſettle the geography. of his country, there being no 
deſcription of Greece before his days; which was not the caſe 
with Virgil. Homer's concern was to complement Greeet at a 
time when it was divided into many diftin fates, esch of 
which might expect a place in his catalogue: But when all 
Ttaly was ſwallow'd up in the fole dominion of Rome, Virgil 
had only Rome to celebrate. Homer had a numerous army, 
and was to deſcribe an important war with great and various 
events, whereas Yiegil's ſphere was much more confined. The 
ſhips of the Greeks were computed at about one thouſand two 
hundred, thoſe of Beat and his aids but at two and forty ; 
and as the time of the action of both poems is the ſame, we 
may ſuppoſe the built of their ſhips, and the number of men 
they contain'd, to be much alike.. So that if the army of H6- 
mer amounts to about a hundred thouſand men, that of Vigil 
cannot be above four thoufand. If any one be farther curious 
to know upon what this computation is founded, he may fee 


it inthe following paſſage of Thucydides, lib. 1. „ Homer's fleet» 


«© (ſays he) conſiſted of one thouſand two hundred veſſels : 
1c thoſe of the Beotians carry'd one hundred and twenty men 
4% in each, and thoſe of Pbilocteret fifty. By-theſe I 72 
«© Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt Give of ſhips, 
and therefore mentions no other ſort. But he tells us of 
* thoſe who ſail'd with Philocberet, that they ſet wd both a8 
e mariners and. ſoldiers, in ſaying the rowers were ull of — 

"of arcaer?, 
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« archers. From hence the whole number will be feen, if we 
« eftimate the ſhips at a medium between the greateſt and the 
« leaſt.” That is to ſay, at eighty-five' men to each veſſel 
(which is the mean between fifty and a hundred and twenty) the 
total comes to a hundred and two thoufand men. Plutarch was 
therefore in a miſtake, when he computed the men at a hundred 
and twenty thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing a hundred 
and twenty in every ſhip ; the contrary to which appears from 
the above-mention'd ſhips of Philo&etes, as well as from thoſe of 
Achilles, which are ſaid to carry but fifty men apiece, in the 
fxteenth Iliad. y. 207. «4 
Beſides Yirgis imitation of this catalogue, there has ſcarce 
been any Epic writer but has copy'd after it; which is at leaſt 
a proof how beautiful this part has been ever eſteem'd by ths 
fineſt genius's in all ages. The catalogues in the ancient 
Poets are generally known, only I muſt take notice that the 
Pboc ian and Barctian towns in the fourth Tbebaid of Statins are 
tranſlated from hence. Of the modernes, thoſe who moſt 
excel, owe their beauty to the imitation of ſome fingle parti- 
cular only of Homer. Thus the chief grace of Taſſe's cata- 
logue confiſts in the deſcription of the heroes, without any 


thing remarkable on the fide of the countries t Of the pieces 


of ſtory he has interwoven, that of Tancred's amour to Clo- 
rinda is ill placed, and evidently too long for the reſt, Spen- 
cer's enumeration of the Britiſh and Triſh rivers in the eleventh 
canto of his fourth book, is one of the nobleſt in the world 
if we confider his ſubjet was more confined, and can excuſe 
his not obſerving the order or courſe of the country; but his 
variety of deſcription, and fruitfulneſs of imagination, are no 
where more admirable than in that part. Milton's liſt of the 
fallen angels in his firſt book is an exact imitation of Homer 
as far as regards the digreſſions of hiſtory, and antiquities, a 
his manner of inſerting them : In all elſe I believe it muſt be 
allow'd inferiour. And indeed what Macrebius has ſaid to caſt 
Pirgil below Homer, will fall much more ſtrongly upon all the 
reſt, 

I had ſome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, which contri- 
buted ſo much to the ſucceſs of the Author, ſhould ruin that 
of the Tranſlator. A mere heap of proper names, tho" but 
for a few lines together, could afford little entertainment to 
an Engliſh reader, who probably could not be apprized either of 
the neceſſity or beauty of this part of the Poem. There were 
but two things to be done to give it a chance to pleaſe him; 
to render the verſification very flowing and muſical, and to 

L 4 make - 
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make the whole appear as much a landſcape or piece of painti 

as poſſible, For both of theſe I had — 4 — 
general ; and Virgil, who found the neceſſity in another age to 
give more into deſcription, ſeem'd to authorize the latter in par- 
ticular. Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, in his diſcourſe of the Steue- 
ture and Diſpoſition of words, profeſſes to admire nothing more 
than that harmonious exactneſs with which Hemer has placed 
theſe words, and ſoften'd the ſyllables into each other, fo as to 
derive muſick from a croud of names, which have in themſelves 
no beauty or dignity. I would flatter myſelf that I have praQtis's 
this not unſucceſsfully in our language, which is more ſuſcepti- 
ble of all the variety and power of numbers, than any of the 
medern, and ſecond to none but the Greek and Reman. For the 
Jatter point, I have ventured to open the proſpect a little, by the 
addition of a few epithets or ſhort hints of deſcription to ſome of 
the places mention d; tho' ſeldom exceeding the compaſs of half 
a verſe, (the ſpace to which my Author himſelf generally confines 
theſe pictures in miniature.) t this has never been done with- 
out the beſt authorities from the ancients, which may be ſeen un» 
der the reſpeftive names in the Geographical Table following. 

I The table itſelf I thought but neceſſary to annex to the map, 
as my warrant for the fituations aſſign'd in it to ſeveral of the 
towns. For in whatever maps I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many 
of the places are omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. Sepbia- 
mus and Gerbelius have labour'd to ſettle the geography of old 
Greece, many of whoſe miſtakes were rectify'd by L aurenbergius, 
Theſ: however deſerv'd a greater commendation than thoſe who 
ſucceeded them; and particularly Sanſon's map prefix'd to Du 
Pin's Bibliotbegue Hiftorique, is miſerably defective both in omiſ- 
ſions and falſe placings; which I am obliged to mention, as it 
pretends to be deſigned expreſsly for this catalogue of Homer. |] 
am- perſuaded the greater part of my readers will have no curio- 
fity this way, however they may allow me the endeavour of gra- 
tifying thoſe few who have: The reſt are at liberty to paſs the 
two or three following leaves unread. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE of the 
Towns, &c. in HoMER's Catalogue 
of Greece, with the Authorities for 
their ſituation, as placed in this 
Map. 


BCEOTTIA, ander five Captains, Pene- 


leus, &c. containing, 


Eubeean ſea oppoſite to gra, 30 ſtadia from Aulrs, on 

Chalcis, where the paſ- the Eubean fea ; by this place 

ſage to Eubæa is nar- the river Aſapus falls intd that 
roweſt, Strabo, lib. g. ſea, Ibid. : 

Eteon, Homer deſcribes ita Mycaleſſus, between Thebes 
hilly country, and Statius af- and Chalcis: Pauſ. Bavt. Near 
ter him—denſamgue jugis Eteo-' Tanagra or Graa. Strab. I. 9. 
nen iniquis. Tbeb. 7. - Famous for its D 

Hyrie, a town and lake of | Pinigeris Mycaleſſus in agril. 
the ſame name, belonging to Status, J. 7. | 
the territory of Tanagra or Harma, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. 
Cræa. Strab. I. g. Strab. I. 9. This town as well 

Schænus, it lay in the road as the former lay near the 
between Thebes and Antheden, road from Thebes to Chalcis. 
50 ſtadia from Thebes, Strab, Pauſ. Bavt, It was here that 
Ibid. Ampbiaraus was ſwallow'd by 

Scholos, a town under mount the earth in his chariot, from 
Cytheron, Ibid. whence it receiv'd its name.- 

Theſpia, near Haliartus un- Strab. Tbid. Cs 
der mount Helicon. Pauſ. Bœot. Ilefion, it was ſituate” in the 
Near the Corinthian bay, Strab. fens near Heleon and Hyle, not far 
l g.- from Tanagra. Theſe three 


L-5 places 


45 LIS, a'haven on the Cræa, the ſame with Tanz- 
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laces yu their = — 
ing ted 

4 Serab. [. 9. ONS x" 

* #rytbre, in the confines of 
Thucyd. 


Attica near Platea. 


4. 3.— Adites peccrum comitantur 


ryttræ. Stat. Theb. 7. 


Peteon, in "the way ſtom 


"Thebes to Anthedon, Strab. I. g. 
Ooa lea, in the m d- way be- 


twixt Haliartus and  Alalcome- 


-#e3. Nd. 


Medeon, near Oncheftus. ibid. 


Cope; a town on the lake 


Copars, by the river Cephiſſus, . 


next Orchcmenus. Ibid. 
Zutreſi t, a ſmall town of the 
* near Thisbe. Ibid. 
tsbe, under mount Helicon. 
Pouſ. Beot. . 
ronea, ſeated on the Cepbiſ- 
fas, where it falls into the lake 


Copais, Strab. J. * 
Haliartus, on the ſame lake, 


Strab. Ibid. Bordering on Co- 


ronea and Platæa. Payſ. Buot. 

Plates, between Citheron and 
Thebes, ag" rag ata IP 
by the river 1. Strab. J. 9. 
. bw Stat. Th. 7. 
© "Cliſa, in the territory of 
"Thebes, abounding with Vines. 
Beech Ghſanta-:colentes, Stat. 
2. | 


A Geographical Table to 


Oncbeſtus, on the lake Cepair, 
The grove conſecrated to N 
tune in this place, and cele- 
brated by Homer, together with 
a temple and Natue of that Gig, 
were ſhewn in the time of Pa- 
Janias.” Vide Bt. 

Arne, ſeated on the ſame - 
lake, famous for vines, Strab, 
Hom. 

Midea, on the ſame lake. 


Ibid. | 
Niſſa, or Nyſa (<ped Sta- 

tium) or according to Strabe, 

4. 9. Iſa ; near Antbedemn. 


Antbeden, a city on the ſes- 
Gde oppoſite to Eubea, the 
utmoſt on the ſhore towards 
Locris. Strab. I. 9, Teque ulti- 
* tractu Ant bedan. Statins . 
7. , | 

Aſpledon, 20 ſtadia from Or - 
chomenus, Strab. l.g. 

Orchomenus, and the plains 
about it, being the moſt ſpa- 
cious of all im-Beorra. (Plutarch 
in vit. Sy/le, circa medium.) 

Homer diſtinguiſhes theſe two 


laſt from the reft of Beyotia, . 
They were commanded by A, 


HOS under Schedius and Fpiſtro- 
| | Phus, containing, | 


C 
Apticyrrba according to Pauſa- 
Mu, on the bay of 5. 


4 the ſame with FPytbo, adjoining to Parnaf- 
ſas ? ſome think it the ſame- 


with Delpbi. Pauſan, Phocie. 


0. a ſea-town on the 


bay of rays near cas. 
„ 

a1 is, 

* the foot of us. . 


Panopea, : 4. the ſame. ri- 


ith ver, adjoining to Orchomenia, 
><, rH by e e 
41 
1 ge Q1 3 
me . 
ab 
te. 
_ Cynus, a maritime 8 
"oY wards Eubara, Stradb. J. g. 
bo, Opus, a Locrian city, 15 ſta- 
dia from the ſea, adjacent to 
1 Panopea in Phocis. Bid. it 
he Calliarus. 
ds Beſſa, ſo called, from being 
1 cover d with ſhrubs. Strab. 1, g. 
* Scarpbe, ſeated between Tbro- 
nium and L ten ſta- 
Po x dia * the ſea. ; Bid. 


chan, the eity neareſt to 

the continent of Greece, juſt 

fite to Avlis in Bœetia. 
ab, J. 10. 


Gireſftas, 

Hifticea, a town with vi 
yards over againſt. Teſſa! 
Hered. 1. 7. . 


Heut CaTaLlocve. 


 Erexris, between hol and | 


Cerintbus, on the 1 


A THEN 8, * Viedenen * 2 
The Iſle of SAL AMIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


L 6 PEL O- 


1% 


4:4 1 among 
Lilea, at the head of the 


river C us, juſt on the ed 
g c Pe, Bile » } — 


gue F; 
put. Stat, |, Te. 


| L Wo R 18, under * Oileus, conteining, 


Bid. — 
m Cepbi 


Lile 


tr 2 


Beagriats, a river thut rn | 
by e and runs into the 
f Oera, 2 Cynus and 


eite de the 1. 
* 


ay 01 
carphe. 
Alkt 


Frrad. J. IQ. | Is 
Dies, ſeated high. Hom. Near 
Hiftizrs. Strab. Ii. 
'Caryftos, a ci 
of the mountain 


reftus. Ptolem. J. 3 


Styra „ near Coryfes. . 
5 "Bid.-- 


at the foot 
cha." Streb. 
Bid. Between Erecria and Ge- | 


- 


EU B S As, under Elephenor, containing, | 
Hom.” Near the river Budorus, ©, 


144 


£ 


* e 40 ſtadia from the 
ſea. © Pauſe Corin. 
Tirynthe, between Arges and 
Epidaurus. Thid. 
Three cities lying 
2 t in this order on 
the bay of Hermi- 
one. Strab, [:8, 
Pauſ.Corinth. Tree - 
dene was rated 
high, and Afine'a 
rocky coaſt. A- 
| e Traezene. O- 
vid. Faß. 2.,--—— 
vos Afﬀinge cau- 
92 N Lucan. J. 8. 
Eione was on the ſea- fide, 
for Strabo tells us the people 
of Mycenæ made it a ftation 
for their ſhi ps, lib. 8. 


| 


land adjoining, in the inner 
1 of the Saronic bay. Strab. 
8. It was fruitful in vines in 
1 —— 
e iſſe of na, over a- 
tainſt E — fun * 
& A is belongs to the 4 
lien ſhore aceording to Stra 
who obſerves that Hamer names 
it. dotuin the exact order, pla- 
eing it with Z gina. Strab.1., N. 
Mycenæ, 1 Cleone and 
Argos. Str. ; . 
Maus. 


8 


- 
| # Þ, * Þ » 
s ÞF 
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PRELOPONNESUS, 
divided into Argia and e under 
4 + Agamemnon, contains, 


Epidaurus, a town and litels 2 


13 


* 01 Part 


(ls; between 4 and 

Corinth, Pauſ, Corinth. 
Ornia, on the borders of Si- 
oni. Ibid, 


Aretbyria, the | ſame | with 


Phliafia, at the ſource of the 


Sicyon, (anciently the king- 
dom of Adraſftus) betwixt Co- 
rinth and. Acbaia. Pau. Co- 
* f th far with . 
 Hyperefia, the ſame 8 
gira, ſays Pouſan. Achaic, eat- 


Achaian 7755 Strab. J. 8. 


ed 'betwixt Pellene and Helice. 
Strab, J. 8. n to Far- 
naſſus, Polyb. 


Gonoefſa, Haig deſcribes if 
fituate very high, and" Seneca 
Troas. Cares 9 Cenogſſa 


Pellene, borderich © on Sicyon 
and Pheneus, 60 ſtadia from 
the "ſea, Pauf. Acad Cele- 
brated anciently for. its wool; 
Strab.1.8. Jul. Poll. 


Helire, and next 

An to Hehice; Apium, 
Egion, 1 | Strgb. I. 8. Helice 
Hetiee, lies on the fea- 
TC: 2 ſide, . 40 ſtadia 


Next Si lies 
| "PeMene, 8. then 


from 1 5 


A Ach. 


I 


| 
4 
{ 
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The Weſt part 
divided into 
and Elis. 


PELOPONNESUS, 
nia, Meſſenia, Arcadia, 


| LACONIA, under Menelaus, containing, 


Sparta,' the capital city, on 
the 2 . 

Phares, on the bay of 

ia, Strab, J. 8. per 

Meſſa, Strabe thinks this a 
contraction of Meſſena, and 
Statius in His imitation of this 


catalogue, ib. 4. calls it ſo. 


Bryfia, under mount Tayge- 1b; 


tus, Pauſ. Lacon, , 
Augie, the ſame with 2 
giæ in the opinion of Pauſanias 


{ Laconicis) 30 ſtadia from Gy= 
thium, A. | 
Amyclæ, 20 ſtadia from Spar- 
ta toward the ſea. Prol. J. 4. 
under the mountain Taygetus. 
Strab. 1.8, | | 
Helbs, on the ſea-fide, Hom, 
2 the river Eurotas, Strab, 
. 5 „ 4% 
'Laas, © | 4; 
Oetylos, near the promop- 
tory of Tænarus. Pauſ. Lac. 


MESSE NIA, under Neſtor, containing, 


Pylos, the city of Neffor on 
the ſea- ſhore. 

Arene, ſeated near the river 
ry omg Hom. Il. 11. S$trab. 

8. | 


' Thryon; on the river Alpheus, 

the ſame which Homer elſe- 

wa calls Thryozſſa. Strab, 
id. f 


A py, the ancient Geogra- 
phers differ about the fituation 
of this town, but agree to place 
it near the ſea 
A8. S *f 5 
bus Zpy. Stat. ll . 


Vide Strab. 
eum monti- 


05 e, on the ar 
Px get upon the bay cal-- 
led from it Cypariſſæus. Pauſ. 
Meſſen. . ; 1 


Anpbigenia, — 2 
Amphigenia. Stat. Th. 4+ near 
the former. So alſo, . Prelron, 
which was built by a col 
from Preleon in Theſſaly. Stra. 
J. 8. : * | 
4 near the river Apbeus. 
Did. 
Dorin, à field or mountain 
near the ſea, Bid. 


'ARCA- 


14 


ARC ADI, A. indir Agapenor, containing 


, 1 les, the 


Righeſt of Pe. , on the 
borders of - and Arca- 


nder this Rood the tomb 
of. rr That monument 


me author tells us) 


— remaining in his time, i 
was only a heap of earth in- 
tlos'd with a wall of rough 


None. - 
on confining on Pellene 
mpbelus, id, | 
3 — „ confining on 


— and Mantinga. Did. 


1 


l. city Elis, 120 ſtadia 
nm the fr. Pauſ. Eliacis 2. 

.  BupraftumacarElts Strab I. 8 
The places bounded by the 


C :pllene and the ſea. 
. Myr fnus, on the ſea - . 


Te ISLES over oridiit 1he Continent of 


„near Pheneys.. Pauſ, Arcad . 


Helds of Hyrmane, in the ter- 
of Elis, between mount 


(Theſe three, Feral, 


tells us, are not to 


be fo | 
Ripe, © Se a 
Stratie, < 8. prope fin. Enie 
Eniſpe, , Rood higb, ran appean 
from Homer, and Sta 
2 7 4. 3 er 

donat Euiſpe. 
Tegea, between Arge: and 

Sparta. Palyb. J. 4. 


Mantinga, bordering upon 
Tegea, Argia, and Orc bomenui. 
Pau ſ. Ar cad. 

tympb-lus confining on P 
afia or Arethyria. Strab. l. 

Parrbaſia, adjojnin to Le. 

conid. Thucyd. J. $.+—Parrha- 


_ nives. Ovid, Foſs. 2, 


E 118 under four — Amphimachus 
Sc. containing, Fr 


70 ſtadia from Elis. Sirab. 1.8, 
The Olenian Rocks, which 
ſtood near the city Olenes, at 


the mouth of the river. e | 


Pauſ. Acbaic. 

And Alyfium, the name of 
a town or river in the wa from 
Elis to 1 Strab, J. 


Elis, Achaia, or Acarnania. 


Zcbinades and Dulichium, un- 
der Meg 7, 


The Cephalenians under Ulyſ- 


ſes, being thoſe from * 


(the 


w» # ©S = ,qQoa wm 


= 


Oo © 


d 
7 
l, 


. 


Fa laſt js generally ſuppos 


— a . 


Hont n Carson. 


(de ſame with 2 4 


Zacynthus, Groc 
. — 222 Race, 


to be the largeſt of theſe op 
on the eaſt fide of Cepbalenia, 
and next to it j but that is, 
according. 
lion miles in — 


' whereas Strabo gives Ithaca but 


$0 ſtadia about. It was rather 
one of the leſſer iſlande to- 


| e the dominion of J 


to Wheeler, 20 Ita- 


ite 
weed the menth of the diks- 
l to thefe pass 


ſei, Epirus and the 
Continent, by which N 
— —_ cannot 

meant s e e 
which was 5 ſobje@ to . 
lyſſes, but only the ſea- coaſt 


A e to 
i » Oppolite to the 


The Continent of AC A R N ANTI A and 


AT OLTIA, 


\ C 
Pleuron, ſeated tee cb. 
cis and Calydon, by the ſea- 
ſhore upon the river Evenus, 
Weſt of Chalcis. - Strad. I. 10. 
Olenos, lying above Calyden, 
vith the Eenus on the Eaſt of 
its Ibid. 
Pylene, the 2 with Proſ- 
chien, not A Plewron, 


e Thoas,. 


bat more in Ge land; Strabs - 
10. 

Chalcrs, a ſea- town. Nom Si- 
tuate on the Eaft fide of the 
Zvenus. Straß. Ibid. There 
was another Chalcii at the head 
of the Evenzs, call by Strabe- - 


Hypo-Chalcis. 
"Ty „ on the Evans . 


The le of CRETE; under Komeneus 
contaiting, - 


Gnoſſus, ſeated in che plain Pheaflur, 60 ſtad. from CG. 
between Ly#ns and "a, a, 20 from the ſea, under 
120 ftad. from Tech. Strab, Gartyna, Strab. Bid. It lay on 
J. 10. the river Fardan, as 2 ppears by 

Gortyna, go ſtad. From the Homer's deſcription +1 it ia 
African fen 44. | the third book of the Odyſſey. - 

Hus, 80 ftad, from the © Lycaftus, 
ſame ſea. Ibid. © mum, under Gortyins, - - 

Miletus. Ser | 

The . 
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4 2 
» WW, 


eyes 
The 1 of RHODES, 24. Tle 


12 ul * 


mus, contai ning, 


DOE book hand to 
"thoſe who. ſail from the 
3 * 4.14. 


Fol between, Cant 
=> Did. 18 
ee. 8 8 


The 2 Syma,. 91 Nireus,) Nig 


rus, Ca 


rpathus, Caſus, Cos, Calydne, 


under W and Fhidippus. 


The Continent of THESSALY 2 


the Agean ſea, 


2 Pelaſgicum, (the ſame 
which was fince called Phebio- 
tis.) Strabol. g. ſays that-ſome 

ht this the name of a 
town, others that Homer meant 
by: it. this part of Theſſaly in 
2 (which laſt ſeems moſt 
probable.) Stepb. Byx ant. ob- 
ves there was a city Argos in 
Th. as well as in Pelopon- 
neſus ; the former was cal ld Pe- 
laſgic in contradiſtinct ion to the 
baian for tho' the Pelaſgi 
ue ſeveral parts of * 
rete, Peſeponneſus, & et 
they retain'd their — eat 
in 10 Raby Send Byz. in v. 
Panel. 


Both = the ſhore of 
— PIL, Joly towards = 
crit. Strab.l.g, A. 
los lies in the pgs 
of mount Othrys, 1b 
* Trechine, under the moun- 
ain eta. Euftath, in Il. 2. 


under Achilles. 


Sms theſe 
two to be names c 
the ſame place, = 
Strabo ſays; tho 
 } "tis plain Homer di- 
V ftinguiſhes them, 
Whether they were 
cities or regions, 
Strabo is not deter- 
min'd. /1b, 

The Hellenes. This denomi- 
nation, afterwards common 
to all the Greeks, is here to 
be underſtood only of thoſe 
28 Pötbiot is. It was 

"till long after Homer's 
— that the people of other 
cities of Greece deſiring. aſſiſi- 
ance from theſe; began to 
have the ſame name from 
their communication with 
them, as Thucydides remarks 


in the beginning of his firſt 
e The 


Pbylace, on the coaſt of 
þ:biotis, toward the Melian 
ay. Strab. l. g. | 
Pyrrbaſus, beyond the mou 
ain —_ had the grove of 
2 within two ſtadia of it. 
Did. 


2 Irera, bo ſtad. from Ab, it 
P ay higher in the land than 
: ; pr above mount Orbrys 

77 n ** 


Antron, on the fea - fide. 
5 In the paſſage to Eubaea. 
bid. ERR 0." 
Pteleon, the ſituation of this 
1 in Strabo ſeems to be 
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The following under Proteſilaus. 


between Antron and Pyrrbaſus v 
But Pliny deſcribes it e 
exattneſs to lie on the hore 
towards Bæotia, on the con- 
fines of Pbebiatit, upon the 
river Sperchius ; according to 
which particulars, it muſt have 
been ſeated as I have placed 
it, Livy alſo ſeats it on · tha 
Sperchius, — 
All thoſe towns which 

under Protefilaus ( ſays Strabo, 
lib. 9g.) being the five laſt men- 
tion d, lay on the eaſtern fide 
of the mountain Orbrys, 


a. 


_ Theſe under Eumelus. 
Phere, in the fartheſt part fountains of Hyperia, Streb. 


0 
i- pf 1 confining on Glapbyræ, 

n. mount Pelton. Strab. 11 Near Lolcos, à ſea-town on the 
re he lake of Bebe. Pral. And Pega 


an bay, Livy J. 4. and- 
lentifully water d with the Seras, | 
Under Philoctetes. 


Met bone, a city of Macedonia, Olyzon.'. It feems that "this 


0 

. 40 ſtadia from Pydna in Pieria. place lay near Bebe, Tolcor, and 

X trab, r , ! rmenium, from Strab. J. 9. 

cm Phrbiotis near where he fays, Demetrius cau- 

a baumac ia, ) Pharſalus, accor- ſed. the inhabitants of theſe 

| r ibea, ding to the ſame towns to remove to Demet rias, 
author, I. on the ſame coaſt, | 


The Upper THESSALY. 
: The 


10 AM Goygraphbical Table, &c. 


The following under Podalirius and Machaon, 


_ Trice, or Tricce, not far from! Oballs, the fituation wor 
the mountain Pindus, on the certain, ſomewhere near. the 


leſt hand of the Pencts wa ue tw us. Strah, 
runs from Pindus. Strah. 4. 9. 


Lame, near Trices. 1 — 


Under Eurypylus 


0 ; elion Aurum, ha 
. hy — Babe, miau. Bid. DIY A 


Under Polypcetes. | 
i th 2 2 lyin 
| e. ; 88 2 4 1 nar 
rtone, of 72 , 0 | 
at the foot of 0 be BI. g. 3 


Orthe, near Fe. and Tempe. 


Under Guneus and 8 


Cyphns, ſeated in the moun-- nevs, Bid. "Tis alſo call'i 
tainous country, towards Olym- Eurotas, 
pus. bid. The river Peneus riſes from 
Dedona, among the moun- mount Pindus, and flows thro 
tains towards Olympus, Ibid, Tempe into the ſea, Strab. l.). 
Titareſus, à river riſing in 9. 
the mountain Titerus near O- Pelion, near Sm oy in Max 
lympes, and running into Pe- f. Herodot. 


UW 
B28. 


4 


FK 


A Table of TR ov. and the Auxiliar 
COUNTRIES; 


HE kingdom of Priam the river Selle, Percote and 
| divided into eight dy- Pra#ius, under Afus, 
| naſties. Theſe places lay between Trey 
1. Troas, under Hector, whoſe and the P, tis, 
capital was Lien. The er three dynaſties 
2. Dardanid, under AE neas, were under Mynes, Eetion, and 
the capital Dardanu,. Altens; the capital of the firſt 
3. Zeleia, at the foot of I. was Lyrneſſies,* of the ſecond- 
do, by the A ſepus,-under Pan- Thebe of Cilicia, of the third 
darus, | Pedaſus in Lelegia. Homer does 
4. Adreſtia, Apæſus, Pityea, not mention theſe in the cata- 
mount Teree, under Adraſtus logue, 2 deen before 2 
and Amphius,. vd and depopulated by 
5. Seflos, Abydos, Arizhe on Greeks. . 


The Auxiliar Nations. 


The Pelagi, under Hippe= nia and the river Axivs, un- 
thous and Pyleus, whoſe capi- der Pyrechmer, 
tal was * 2 the place The Paphlagonians, under Py- 
where Cuma was afterwards læmenent. The Halizonians, un- 
built, Serab, J. 13. der Odius and Epiſtrophus, The 
The Tbraciant, by the fide Myñ ant, under Cromis and Eu- 
of the Helleſpont oppoſite to Trey, nomus, The Phrygians of Aſ- 
under Acamas and Pyrous, and' cania, under s and 
thoſe of Ciconia, under Euphe- canius, 
mus. The Meonians, under Meftles 
The Pamians from Macede- and Antiphus, who inhabited 


152 A Table of TROY, &c. 


under the mountain Tmolus, as Latmos, according ti 
| 2 e- F tant. * DIRT "4 e 
__ and Anphimachut, from Milz- The Lycians, under Si 
at, the farthermoſt city of don and Glaucus, dn - 
Varia toward the South. He- banks of the river Xanthu, 
rodor, J. 1. . which runs into the fea be. 
Mycale, a mountain and pro- twixt Rhodes and Cyprus, He 
montory oppoſite to Samos, mer mentions it to diſtingui 
ibid. | this Lycia from that which ba 
* Phibiron, the ſame mountain on the Propontis, | 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Duel of Menelaus and Pars, 


HE Armies being ready to engage, 4 ſmgle 
N bate is agreed upon between Menclaus and Pai 
(I the intervention of Hector) for the determinati 
of the war. Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold the fi 
She leads her to the walls of Troy, where Priam 
with bis counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders on th 
Plain below, 4% whom Helen gives an a 
enſue 


account 

5 them, The Kings on either part take the 
ot the conditions of the combate. The duel enſa 
"wherein Paris being overcome, is ſuatch's away un 

cloud by Venus, and tr ted to bis apartment. 

_ -then calls Helen from the walls, and brings the lovin 
together. Agamemnon on the part of the Grecians, 4. 
1 and the performance | 
Fe articles. 


The three and twentieth day ſtill continues throug 
this book. The ſcene is ſometimes in the fields on + 
Troy, and ſometimes in Troy ache. 


/ 


| 
! 

1 

| 
vw 
80 


"THIRD BOOK. 


or THE 


F 1. 1 D. 


* ubs by their es care ech mu 
x he 
With ans Deer ring bac abe 

Prociint' r eee Ade d . 


„ot en the ted & this Ne N is ſcarte any 
pleaſing than the third. It may be divided into five 
Ng the other. 

ns w the armies, . and the 
poſal 72 2 between Paris and N : The 
6 hich were juſt 
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* 


zee when inclwent wines vex the pin | 
of joining battel, and the db 
and 8 and * eee 


in pompous, and of an amy 
yr 6 The ſecond part, which deſcribes the behaving 


* of Helena in this juncture, . 
and his P ²˙ wm abs. brown Gantt 
battlements, is an epiſode entirely of another.” ſort, which ei- 

- cels in natural and pathetick. The third conſiſts of the 


alias of he oath on both fides, and the 

to the <ombate ; with the beautiful retreat of Priam, who in 
the tenderneſs of a parent withdraws from the fight of the 
- duel: Theſe iculars detain the reader in tion, and 
Heighten his _  —— The fourth | 
the deſcription of the duel, an exact iece of | inting, where 
we ſee every attitude, motion, and action of the combatants 
— cp and diſtinctly, and which concludes with a fur- 
* 1 re reſcue of Paris by Venus, The m- 
I x that which makes the fiſth part, and whole 
end is to reconcile Paris and Helens, is adnürable in every cir- 
cumſtance; The remonſtrance ſhe holds with the Goddeſs, the 
reluctance with which — fan dds. rage oy 
rr with which” he ſo 
a wins her over to him. Helen (the main cauſe; of this 
rr an odious character; ſhe is drawn 
is great . but not 
abandon d creature. She has perpetual of virtue 
one ſide, and 1 when dure m, on the 
Our . tell u 
l names ramakably be be u. 
r at the ſame time as repentant; 
i we ſee her at large at her firſt appearance in the 
ſent book ; which is one of the ſhorteſt of the whole Liad, 
t in recom has beauties almoſt in ere line, and mot 
of them {> obvious, that to acknowledge them we need only to 
5 the Trojans.) The book begins with a fie 

V. 3 ts ins a 
b. N c e rejan army * ſilence of 
x Grecian, N was but natural to ies fel face the fe for- 
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To warmer ſeas the cranes embody'd fly, 
With noiſe, and order, thro? the mid-way sky; 


To 


mer was compos'd of many different nations, of various lan- 
guages and ſtrangers. to each other; the latter were more 
united in their neighbourhood, and under leaders of the ſame 
country, But as this obſervation ſeems particularly inſiſted 
upon by our Author (for he uſes it again in the fourth book, 
v. 486.) ſo he had a farther reaſon for it. Plutarch, in his 
treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks upon this diſtinction, 
as a particular credit to the military diſcipline of the Greeks, 


And ſeveral ancient Authors tell us, it was the manner of the 


Barbarians to encounter with ſhouts and outcries ; as it conti- 


nues to this day the cuſtom of the Eaſtern nations. Perhaps 


theſe clamours were only to encourage their men, inftead of 
martial inftruments. I think Sir Walter Raleigh ſays, there ne- 
ver was a people but made uſe of ſome ſort of muſick in bat- 
tel: Homer never mentions any in the Greek or Trejan armies, 
and it is ſcarce to be imagined he would omit a circumſtance 
ſo poetical without ſome particular reaſon. | The verb Tax 
xu, which the modern Greeks have ſince appropriated to the 


ſound of a trumpet, is uſed indifferently in our Author for other 


ſounds, as for thunder in the 21ſt Tad, y. 388. *Au®? 3 cdA- 
TiYk6v ui g . He once names the trumpet Eaanyt 
in a ſimile, upon which Euftathius and Didymus obſerve, that 
the uſe of it was known in the Poet's time, but not in that of 
the Trojan war. And hence we may infer that Homer was par- 
ticularly careful not to confound the manners of the times he 
wrote of, with thoſe of the times he liv'd in. 

v. 7. The cranes embody'd fly.) If wit has been truly deſcrib'd 
to be a fimilitude in ideas, and is more excellent as that fimili- 
tude is more. ſurprizing; there cannot be a truer kind of wit 
than what is ſhewn in apt compariſons, eſpecially when com- 
poſed of ſuch ſubjects as having the leaſt relation to each 
other in general, have yet ſome particular that agrees exactly. 
Of this nature is the fimile of the cranes to the Trojan army, 
where the fancy of Homer flew to the remoteſt part of the 
world for an image which no reader could have expected. 
But it is no leſs exact than ſurprizing. The likeneſs conſiſts 


in two points, the noiſe and m_ order; the latter is fo obſer- 
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To pygmy-nations wounds and death they bring, 
10 And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 
But ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd, and skill'd 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks: the rapid duſt around 
Dark'ning ariſes from the labour'd ground. 
15 Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus ſheds 


12 


A night of vapours round the mountain- heads, 
Svwift-gliding miſts the dusk y fields invade, 
ro thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade; 
While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 
20 Loſt and confus d amidſt the thicken'd day: 


.vable, 2s to have given ſome of the ancients occaſion to imagine, 

the embatteling of an army was firſt learn'd from the cloſe man- 

ner of flight of theſe birds. But this part of the ſimile not being 
directly expreſs'd by the author, has been overlook'd by ſome 2 
of the commentators. It may be remark'd, that Homer 4 ge- | 
nerally a wonderful cloſeneſs in all the particulars of his com- 
pariſons, notwithſtanding he takes a liberty in his expreſſion 

of them. He ſeems ſo ſecure of the main likeneſs, that he 
makes no ſcruple to play with the circumſtances ; ſometimes 

by tranſpoſing the order of them, ſometimes by ſuper-adding 

them, and ſometimes (as in this place) by neglecting them 

in ſuch a manner, as to leave the reader to ſupply them him- 

ſelf. For the preſent compariſon, it has been taken by Virgil 

in the tenth book, and apply'd to the clamours of ſoldiers in the 

fame manner : ; 


n—Yuales ſub nubibus atris 
Strymoniæ dant figna grues, atque ethera tranant 
Cum ſonitu, fugiuntque Notes clamore ſecundo. 
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80 wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian train — 
A moving cloud, ſwept on, ànd hid the plain. 

Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command : 


25 When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 


Whom Trey ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: 
In form a God! the panther's ſpeckled hyde 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 
His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 
zo His ſword beſide him negligently hung, 
Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 
As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
35 Him Menelaus, lov'd-of Mars, eſpies, 
Wich heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 


v. 26. The beauteous Paris came, In, form a God.) This is 
meant by the epithet Osos 8g, as has been ſaid in the notes on 
the firſt book, Y. 169. The picture here given of Paris's air and 
dreſs, is exactly correſpondent to his character 4 you ſee him en- 

. deavouring to mix the fine gentleman with the warriour; and 
this idea of him Homer takes care to keep up, by deſcribing him 
not without the ſame regard, when he is arming to encounter 
Menelaus afterwards in a cloſe fight, as he ſhews here where he is 
but preluding and flouriſhing in the gaiety of his heart, And 
when he tells us, in that place, that he was in danger of being 
ſtrangled by the ſtrap of his helmet, he takes notice that it was 
TUueGog, embroider'd, | 
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So joys a lion, if the branching deer r os | 

Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear; * | 

In vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtives bay, | 4 
40 The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. | 


45 


v. 37. So joys a lion if the branching deer, Or mountain goat. 
The old ſcholiaſts refining on this fimile, will have it, that 
Paris is compar'd to a goat on account of his incontinence, and 
to a ſtag for his cowardice : To this laſt they make an addition 
which is very ludicrous, that he is alſo liken'd to a deer for his 
Skill in muſick, and cite Ariſtotle to prove that animal delights in | 
harmony, which opinion is alluded to by Mr. Waller in theſe $0 
lines : 


Here love takes ſtand, and while ſpe charms the ear 
Empties bis quiver on the liſt' ning deer. 


But upon the whole, it is whimſical to imagine this compari- 
ſon conſiſts in any thing more, than the joy which Menelaus 
conceiv'd at the fight of his rival, in the hopes of deſtroying 
him. It is equally an injuftice to Paris, to abuſe him for un- 
derſtanding muſick, and to repreſent his retreat as purely the 
effect of fear, which proceeded from his ſenſe of guilt with 
reſpect to the particular perſon of Menelaus. He appear'd at 
the head of the army to challenge the boldeſt of the enemy : 
Nor is his character elſewhere in the Liad by any means that 
of a coward. Hector at the end of the fixth book confeſles, 
that no man could juſtly reproach him as ſuch, Nor is he 
. repreſented ſo by Ovid (who copy'd Homer very cloſely) in the 
end of his epiſtle to Helen. The moral of Homer is much finer: 
A brave mind, however blinded with paſſion, is ſenſible of 
remorſe as ſoon as the injur'd object preſents itſelf; and Pa- 
ris never behaves himſelf ill in war, but when his ſpirits are 
depreſs'd by the conſciouſneſs of an injuſtice. This alſo will 
account for the ſeeming incongruity of Homer in this paſſage, 
who (as they would have us think) paints him a ſhameful 
coward, at the ſame time that he is perpetually calling him the 
divine Paris, and Paris like a God. What he ſays immediately 
afterwards in anſwer to HeFor's reproof, will make this yet more 


** Thus 
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Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot: Him, approaching near, 

The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
45 Smit with a conſcions ſenſe, retires behind, 

And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 

As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 

Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees; 

Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
zo And all confus'd, precipitates his flight, 


v. 47. As when a fheberd.] This compariſon of the nt 
is finely imitated by Virgil in the ſecond reid. 19 


Improviſum aſpris veluti qui ſentibus anguem 
Preſſit — nitens, — ue repente refug it 
Attollentem iras, & cæœrula colla tumentem: 


Haud ſecus Androgeus viſu tremefa#us abibat. 


But it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Virgil, that he has apply'd it 
upon an occaſion where it has an additional beauty, Paris upon 
the ſight of Menelaus's approach, is compar'd to a traveller 
who ſees a ſnake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. But the fur- 
prize and danger of Androgeus is more |ively, being juſt in the 
reach of his enemies before he perceiv'd it; and the circum- 
ſtance of the ſerpent's rouzing his creſt, which brightens with 
anger, finely images the ſhining of their arms in the night-time, 
as they were Juſt liſted up to deſtroy him, Scaliger criticizes on 
the needleſs repetition in the words T&aAaivopoog and &veyaupn ev, 
which is avoided in the tranſlation, But it muſt be obſerv'd in 
general, that little exatneſſes are what we ſhould not look for in 
Homer; the genius of his age was too incorrect, and his own too 
fiery, to regard them. 
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So from the King the ſhining warriour flies, 
And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 
As God-like Hecter ſees the Prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a geg'rous heat. 
Unhappy 


5. 53. 4s God-like Heftor.] This is the firſt place of the 
poem where Hecte makes a figure, and here it ſeems proper 
to give an idea of his character, fince if he is not the chief 
hero of the Ziad, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable. There are 
ſeveral reaſons which render Hector a favourite character with 
every reader, ſome of which ſhall here be offer'd. The chief 
moral of Homer was to expoſe the ill effects of diſcord ; the 
Greeks were to be ſhewn diſunited, and to render that diſunion 
the more probable, he has _—_ given them mixt cha- 
raters. The Trojans, on the other hand, were to be repre- 
ſented making all advantages of the others diſagreement, 
which they could not do without a ſtrict union among them- 
ſelves. Hector therefore, who commanded them, muſt be en- 
du'd with all ſuch qualifications as tended to the preſervation 
of it; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the contrary. The 
one ſtands in contraſte to the other, an accompliſh'd character 
of valour unruffled by rage and anger, and uniting his people 
by his prudence and example. Hector has alſo a foil to ſet 
him off in his own family; we are perpetually oppoſing in 
our own minds the incontinence of Paris, who expoſes his 
country, to the temperance of Hector who protects it. And 
indeed it is this love of his country, which appears his prin- 
cipal paſſion, and the motive of all his actions. He has no 
other blemiſh than that he fights in an unjuſt cauſe, which 
Homer has yet been, careful to tell us he would not do, if his 
opinion were followed. But fince he cannot prevail, the af- 
ſection he bears to his parents and kindred, and his defire of 
defending them, incites him to do his utmoſt for their ſafety. 
We may add, that Homer having ſo many Greeks to celebrate, 
makes them ſhine in their turns, and fingly in their ſeveral 
books, one ſucceeding in the -abſence of another : Whereas 
Hector appears in every battel the life and ſoul of his party, 
and the conſtant bulwark againſt every enemy: He ſtands a- 


'gainſt Agamemnon's magnanimity, Diomed's bravery, 4jax's 


ſtrength, 
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55 Unhappy Paris! but to women brave! 


So fairly form'd, and only to deceive! | 
Oh had'ſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite! 


ſtrength, and Achilles's fury. There is beſides, an accidental 
cauſe for our liking him, from reading the writers of the Au- 
guſtan age (eſpecially Virgil) whoſe favourite he grew more par- 
ticularly from the time when the Cæſars fancy'd to derive their 
pedigree from Troy. 

v. 55. Unbappy Paris, &c.] It may be obſerv'd in honour of 
Homer's judgment, that the words which He&for is made to 
ſpeak here, very ſtrongly mark his character. They contain 
a warm reproach of cowardice, and ſhew him to be touch'd 
with ſo high a ſenſe of glory, as to think life inſupportable 
without it. His calling to mind the gallant figure which Pa- 
ris had made in his amours to Helen, and oppoſing to it the 
image of his flight from her husband, is a ſarcaſm of the ut- 
moſt bitterneſs and vivacity z after he has named that action 
of the rape, the cauſe of ſo many miſchiefs, his infiſting upon 
- > og many broken periods, thoſe disjointed ſhortneſſes of 
peech. 


(Harpſ Te ow uh y nina, v Tr, ra Te NS, 
Auopeviow wiv xdppas naryPeiny d co aorg) / 


That haſty manner of expreſſion without the connexion of 
particles, is (as Euftathius remarks) extremely natural to a 
man in anger, who thinks he can never vent himſelf too ſoon, 
That contempt of outward ſhew, of the gzacefulneſs of perſon, 
and of the accompliſhments of a courtly life, is what corre- 
ſponds very well with the warlike temper of Hector; and theſe 
verſes have therefore a beauty here which they want in Horace, 
however admirably he has tranſlated them, in the ode of Nereus's 


Prophecy. | 
Necgquicquam Veneris prefidio ferox, 
Pectes cæſariem; grataque feeminis 

Imbelli cithard carmina divides, &c. 
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A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt, 

60 And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trojan hoſt. 
Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſec 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee! 
Thy figure promisd with a martial air, 
But ill thy foul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 

65 In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crouds ſtood wond' ring at the paſſing ſhow; 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 

70 You met th' approaches of the Spartan Queen, 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
be- And * both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes? 
— This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, | 

aus. Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; 

75 This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight ; 
Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy colt the field would make thee know 
Thou keep'ſt the conſort of a braver foe. 


* 
8 
4 

: 


v. 72. And both ber warlile lords.) The original is Nudy Au- 
Jed alxuyTkov. The ſpouſe of martial nen. I wonder why 
Madam Dacier choſe to turn it Allice a tant de braves guerriers, 


fince it ſo naturally refers to Tbeſeus and Mene/aus, the former 
husbands of Helena. 


Thy 
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Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, 

$0 Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, 
Beauty and youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt: 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. 


85 His filence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 
'Tis juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks: 
But 


*. 80. Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre.] It is ingeniouſly 
remark'd by Dacter, that Homer, who celebrates the Greeks for 
their long hair [ «apyrcouiwvra; AN and Achilles for his 
skill on the harp, makes Hector in this place object them both 
to Paris, The Greeks nouriſhed their hair to appear more dread- 
ful to the enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the eyes of women. 
Achilles ſang to his harp the acts of Heroes, and Paris the 
amours of lovers. The ſame reaſon which makes He&#or here 
diſpleas'd at them, made Alexander afterwards refuſe to ſee 
this lyre of Paris, when offer'd to be ſhewn to him, as Plutarch 
relates the ſtory in his oration of the fortune of Alexander. 

v. 83. One avenging blew.] It is in the Greek, You bad been 
clad in a coat of flone, Giphanius would have it ts mean toned 
to death on the account of his adultery : But this does—not 
appear to have been the puniſhment of that crime among the 
Phrygians, It ſeems rather to ſignify, deſtroy d by the fury of 
the people, for the war he had brought upcn them; or per- 
haps may imply no more than being laid in his grave under a 
monument of ſtones 3 but the former being the ſtronger ſenſe, 
is here followed. 

v. 86. *Tis juſt, my brother.] This ſpeech is a farther open- 
ing of the true character of Paris. He is a maſter of civility, 
no leſs well-bred to his own ſex than courtly to the other. 
The reproof of Hefor was of a ſevere nature, yet he receives 
it as from a brother and a friend, with. candour an& modeſty. 
This anſwer is remarkable for its fine addreſs ; he gives the 
hero a decent and agreeable reproof for having too raſhly 
| Sa derre + 
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But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 
So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate ? 
Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd hardneſs ſhows, 


go Still edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, 


Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 
With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. 
Thy gifts I praiſe ; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which a lover golden Venus arms; 


95 Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 


No wiſh can gain 'em, but the Gods beſtow. | 
Yet, wouldſt thou have the proffer'd combate ſtand, 


The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand; 


depreciated the gifts of nature. He allows the quality of cou- 
rage its utmoſt due, but defires the ſame juſtice to thoſe ſofter 
accompliſhments, which he lets him know are no leſs the favour 
of heaven. Then he removes from himſelf the charge of want 
of valour, by propofing the fingle combate with the very man 
he had juſt declined to engage; which having ſhewn him void 
of any malevolence to his rival on the one hand, he now proves 
Himſelf free from the imputation of cowardice on the other. 
Hemer draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of ſpeech, the natu- 
ral quality of an amorous temper ; vainly gay, in war as well 
as love; with a ſpirit that can be ſurprized and recolleQed, that 
can receive impreſſions of ſhame or apprehenfion on the one 
fide, or of generoſity and courage on the other; the uſual diſ- 
poſition of eaſy and courteous minds, which are moſt ſubject 
to the rule of fancy and paſſion. Upon the whole, this is no 
worſe than the picture of a gentle Knight, and one might fa 

— — of the modern romance were ſorm'd upon the — 

aris, 


Then 
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Then let a mid- way ſpace our hoſts divide, 

100 And, on that ſtage of war, the cauſe be try d: 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 
For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 
And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 
His be the fair, and his the treaſure too. 


105 Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 
And Troy poſleſs her fertile fields in peace; 
Thus may the Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
He ſaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy, 
110 Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midſt, athwart; and near the foe 
Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically flow, 


y. 108. Much fam'd for gen ' rous fleeds, for beauty more.] The 
original is, *Apyog c ImT6Bolev, nat AN,) AAA, 
Perhaps this line is tranſlated too cloſe to the letter, and the 
epithets might have been omitted, But there are ſome traits 
and particularities of this nature, which methinks preſerve to 
the reader the air of Homer, At leaſt the latter of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, that Greece coat eminent for beawtiful wwimen, ſeems 
not improper to be mention'd by him who had rais'd a war on 
the account of a Grecian beauty, p 

v. 109. The challenge Hector heard with joy.) Hector ſtays 
not to reply to his brother, but runs away with the challenge 
immediately, He looks upon all the Trojans as diſgrac'd by the 
late flight of Paris, and thinks not a moment is to be loſt to re- 
gain the honour of his country. The activity he ſhews in all 
this affair wonderfully agrees with the ſpirit of a ſoldier. 
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While round bis dauntleſs head the Grerians pour 


Their tones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 


115 Then thus the Monarch great Atrides cry'd ; 


Forbear ye warriours! lay the darts aſide: 

A parley Hector asks, a meſſage bears; 

We know him by the various plume he wears. 
Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, 


120 The tumult filence, and the fight ſuſpend. 


While from the centre Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 
Hear, all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands! 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 


125 Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 


And pitch your lances in the yielding plaio. 


7. 123. Hear all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bends.) It hat 
been ask'd how the different nations could underſtand one an- 
other in theſe conferences, ſince we have no mention in Ho- 
mer of any interpreter between them? He who was ſo very par- 
ticular in the moſt minute points, can hardly be thought to have 
been negligent in this. Some reaſon may be offer'd that they 
both ſpolce the ſame language; for the Trej ans (as may be ſeen 
in Dion. Halic. lib. 1.) were of Grecian extraction originally, 
Dardanus the firſt of their Kings was born in Arcadia ; and 


even their names were generally Greek, as Hector, Anchiſes, 


Andromache, Afyanax, &c. Of the laſt of theſe in particu- 
Jar, Homer gives us a derivation which is purely Greek, in I. 6. 
Y. 403- But however it be, this is no more (as Dacier ſome- 
where obſerves) than the juſt privilege of Poetry. AZneas and 
Turnus underſtand each other in Virgil, and the language of the 
Poet. is ſuppos'd to be univerſally intelligible, not only between 
different countries, but between earth and heaven itſelf. | 


Here» 


W. 
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Here, in the midft, in either army's ſight, ' | 
He dares the Spartan King to ſingle fight; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil 
oThat caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil, 
Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 
And diff ring nations part in leagues of peace. 

He ſpoke: in ſtill ſuſpenſe on either fide = 
Each army ſtood ; The Spartan Chief reply'd. 
15 Me too*'ye warriours hear, whoſe fatal right 
A world engages in the toils of fight. 

To 


y. 135. Me too ye warriours hear, &c.] We may obſerve what 
eare Homer takes to give every one his proper character, and how 
this ſpeech of Menelaus is adapted to the Laconick ; which the 
better to comprehend, we may remember there are in Homer 
three ſpeakers of different characters, agreeable to the three dif- 
ferent kinds of eloquence. Theſe we may compare with each 
other in one inſtance, ſuppoſing them all to uſe the ſame heads, 
and in the ſame order, 

The matertals of the ſpeech are, The manifeſting his grief 
for the war, with the hopes that it is in his power to end it; 
an acceptance of the propos'd challenge; an account of the ce- 
remonies to be us'd in the league; and a propoſal of a proper 
caution to ſecure it. py 4 

Now had Neftor theſe materials to work upon, he would 
probably have begun with a relation of all the troubles of the 
nine year's fiege, which he hoped he might now bring to an 
end; he would court their benevolence and good wiſhes for 
his proſperity, with all the fi of amplification; while he 
accepted the challenge, he would have given an example to 
prove that the fingle combate was a wiſe, gallant, and gen- 
tle way of ending the war, practis'd by their fathers ; in the 
deſcription of the rites he would be exceeding particular; 
and When he choſe to demand the ſanction of Priam * 
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To me the labour of the field reſign; 
Me Paris injur d; all the war be mine. 


than of his ſons, he would place in oppoſition on one fide the 
ſon's action, which began the war, and on the other the im- 

ions of concern or repentance which it muſt by this time 

— made in the father's mind, whoſe. wiſdom he would 
undoubtedly extol as the effe&t of his age. All this he would 
have expatiated upon with connexions of the diſcourſes in the 
moſt evident manner, and the moſt eaſy, gliding, undi ſobli- 
ging tranſitions. The effect would be, that the people would 
kear him with pleaſure. 

Had it been Ulyſſes who was to make the ſpeech, he would 
have mention'd a few of their moſt affecting calamities in a 
pathetick air; then have undertaken the fight with teſtifying 
ſuch a chearful joy, as ſhould have won the hearts of the ſol- 
diers to follow him to the field without being defired. He 
would have been exceeding cautious in wording the conditions ; 
and ſolemn, rather than particular, in ſpeaking of the rites, 
which he would only infiſt on as an opportunity to ex hort both 
fides to a fear of the Gods, and a ftri& regard of juſtice. He 
would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſending for Priam ; and 
(becauſe no caution could be too much) have demanded his ſons 
to be bound with him. For a concluſion, he would have us'd 
ſome noble ſentiment agreeable to a hero, and (ir ay be) have 
enforc'd it with ſome inſpirited action. In all this you would 
have known that the diſcourſe hung together, but its fire 
would not always ſuffer it to be ſeen in cooler tranſitions, 
which (when they are too nicely laid open) may conduct the 
reader, but never carry him away. The people would hear 
him with emotion. 

Theſe materials being given to Menelaus, he but juſt men- 
tions their troubles, and the ſatisfaction in the proſpect of 
ending them, ſhortens the propoſals, ſays a ſacrifice. is neceſ- 
fary, requires Priam's preſence to confirm. the conditions, re- 
fuſes his ſons with a reſentment of that injury he ſuffer'd by 
them, and concludes with a reaſon. for his choice from the 
praiſe of age, with a ſhort gravity, and the air of an apoph- 
thegm. This he puts in order without any more tranſition 
than what a ſingle conjunction affords, And the effect of 
the diſcourſe is, that the people are inſtructed by it in what 
is to be done, | * 

Fall 
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Fall he that muſt, beneath his rival's arms, 

And live the reſt ſecure of future harms. 
Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To Earth a fable, to the Sun a white, 

Prepare ye Trojans ! while a third we bring 
Sele& to Fove, th' inviolable King. 

let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 

And add the ſanction of conſid'rate age; 
His ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 
And youth itſelf an empty wav'ring ſtate; 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, 

o Turns on all hands its deep-diſcerning eyes; 
Sees what befell, and what may yet befall, 
Conchudes from both, and beſt provides for all. 

The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful proſpects dawn in ev'ry breaſt, 


y. 141. Two lambs devoted.] The ay (fays the old ſcho« 
liaſt) were required to ſacrifice two bs; one wale of a 
white colour, to the Sun, and one female, and black, to the 
Earth ; as the Sun is father of light, and the Earth the mother 
ind nurſe of men. The Greeks were to offer a third to Fupr- 
ter, perhaps to Jupiter Xenius, becauſe the Trojans had broken 
the laws of hoſpitality : On which account we find Menelaus 
afterwards invoking him in the combate with Paris. That 
theſe were the powers to which they facrific'd, appears by 
their being atteſted by name in the oath, Y. 346, Cc. 

v. 153. The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeft. ] It ſeem's 
no more than what the reader would reaſonably expect, — 


Within 


* 


* 
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155 Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 
And from their chariots iſſu d on the ground: 
Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright arms along the fable ſhore. 
On either fide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, 

160 With lances fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace berween. 
Two heralds now diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian Monarch to the peaceful rite 


the narration of this long war, that a period might have been 
put to it by the ſingle danger of the parties chiefly concern , 
Paris and Menelaus. Homer has therefore taken care toward 
the beginning of his Poem to obviate that objection; and 
contriv'd ſuch a method to render this combate of no ef- 
fe, as ſhould naturally make way for all th, enſuing bat- 
tels, without any future proſpect of a determ; nation but by 
the ſword. It is farther worth obſerving, in w hat manner he 
has improved into Poetry the common hiſtory of this action, 
if (as one may imagine) it was the ſame with that we hare 
in the ſecond book of Difys Cretenſis. M ben Paris (fays he) 
* 2 by the ſpear of Menelaus fell to the ground, ji 
as his adverſary was ruſhing upon him with bis ſword, be 
was ſhot by an arrow from Pandarus, which prevented bit re- 
wenge in the moment be wat going to take it. Immediately ut 
the fight of this perfidious action, the Greeks roſe in a tumult; 
0 ebe Trojans ring at the ſame time, came on, and reſcued Pa- 
ris from bis enemy. Homer has with great art and invention 
mingled all this with the Marve llous, and rais'd it in the air 
of fable. The Goddeſs of Love reſcues her favourite; Jope 
ter debates whether or no the war ſhall end by the t 
of Paris; Juno is for the continuance of itz Minerva igcites 
- Pandarus to break the truce, who thereupon ſhoots at Mene- 
laut. This heightens the grandeur of the action, without 
deftroying the verifimilitude, diverſiſies the poem, and exhi- 
bits a fine. moral; That whatever ſeems in the world the 
effect of common cauſes, is really owing to the decree and 
diſpoſition of the Gods, 1 
2 ö Talthy- 
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Talibybins haſtens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Fove, th inviolable King. 
Meantime, to beauteous Helen, from the skies 


The various Goddeſs of the rain-bow flies: 
(Like fair Laodice in form and face, 


The lovelieſt Nymph of Priam's royal race) 
Her in the palace, at her loom ſhe found; 


70The golden web her own fad ſtory crown'd, 


v. 165. Meantime, to beauteous Helen, &@c,) The following 
part, where we have the firſt fight of Helena, is what I can- 
not think inferiour to any in the Poem. The reader has na- 
turally an averſion to this pernicious beauty, agd is apt e- 
nough to wonder at the Greeks for endeawouring to recover 
her at ſuch an expence. But her amiable behaviour here, 
the ſecret wiſhes that riſe in favour of her rightful Lord, her 
tenderneſs for her parents and relations, the relentings of her 
ſoul for the miſchiefs her beauty had been the cauſe of, the 
confuſion ſhe appears in, the veiling her face, and dropping 
a tear; are particulars ſo beautifully natural, as to make eve- 
ry reader no leſs than Menelaus himſelf, inclin'd to forgive 
her at leaſt, if not to love her. We are afterwards confirm'd 
in this partiality by the ſentiment of the old counſellors up- 
on the fight of her, which one would think Homer put into 
their mouths with that very view : We, excuſe her no more 
than Priam does himſelf, and all thoſe do who felt the calami- 
ties ſhe occafion'd : And this regard for her is heighten'd by 
all ſhe ſays herſelf; in which there is ſcarce a word, that is 
not big with repentance and good-nature. 

5. 170. The golden web ber own ſad flory crown'd,) This is 
a very agreeable fiction, to repreſent Helena weaving in a 
large veil, or piece of tapeſtry, the ſtory of the Trojan war. 
One would think that Homer inherited this veil, and that 
— Liad is only an explication ef that admirable piece of art. 

acter, | 4 
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The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow; 
Approach, and view the wond'rous ſcene below! 
175 Each hardy Greek, and- valiant Trojan Knight, 
So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields; 
Ceas'd is the war, and filent all the fields. 
Paris alone and Sparta's King advance, 
180 In ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance; | 
Each met in arms, the fate of combate tries, 
Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 
This Gid, the many-colour'd maid inſpires 
Her husband's love, and wakes her former fires; 
185 Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 
* Ruſh to her thought, and force a tender tear. 
O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, - 
And, ſoftly ſighing, from the loom withdrew. 
Her handmaids Chy mend and Zthra wait 
190 Her filent footſteps to the Scaan gate. 
There fate the Seniors of the Trojan race, 
(Old Priam's Chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 
The King the firſt; Thymates at his fide; 
Lampus and Ciytius, long in council try'd; 
Panthw, 
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pant hus, and Hictton, once the ſtrong; | 
And next, the wiſeſt of the rev rend throng, 


Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 
Lean'd on the walls, and bask d before the ſun. 


Chiefs, who no mort in bloody fights engage, 


p But wiſe thro' time, and narrative with age, 


Ia ſummer-days, like Graſhoppers rejoice, 
A bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 


Theſe, - 


y. 201. Like Graſbeppers.] This is one of the juſteſt and moſt 
natural images in the world, tho” there have been criticks of 
ſo little taſte as to object to it as a mean one. The | 
ty ſo common to old men, their. delight in affociating with 
each other, the feeble ſound of their voices, the pleaſure 
they take in a ſun-ſhiny day, the effects of decay in their 
chillneſs, leanneſs, and ſcarcity of blood, are all circum- 
ſtances exactly parallell'd in this compariſon. To make it 
yet more proper to the old men of Troy, Euftatbius has ob- 
ſerv'd that Homer found a hint for this fimile in the Trojan 
ſtory, where Tithon was feign'd to have been transform'd in- 
to a Graſhopper in his old age, perhaps on account of his 
being ſo exhauſted by years as to have nothing left him but 
voice. Spondanus wonders that Homer ſhould apply to graſ- 
hoppers dr Aupibecotv, a ſweet voice, whereas that of theſe 
animals is harſh and untuneful ; and he is contented to come 
off with a very poor evaſion of Homero fingere guidlibet fas 
fait, But Heſycbius rightly obſerves that ag:p6sig fignifies 4. 
T&AX6;, tener or gracilis, as well as ſuavis, The ſenſe is cer- 
tainly much better, and the ſimile more truly preſerv'd by 
this interpretation, which is here follow'd in tranſlating it 
feeble, However it may be alledg'd in defence of the com- 
mon verſions, and of Madam Dacier's (who has turn' it Har- 
monieuſe, ) that tho' Virgil gives the Epithet rauce to Cicada, 
yet the Greek · Poets frequently deſcribe the graſhopper — 

mu 
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Theſe, when the $parzan Queen approach'd the tow'r, 
In ſecret own'd refiftleſs Beauty's pow'r : 


176. 


muſical creature, particularly Anacreon and Theocritus, Idyl, 1. 
where a ſhepherd praiſes another's ſinging, by telling him, 


Ti7liſog xe) TVys Qiplepov & deig· 


a remarkable that Mr, Hobbes has omitted this beautiful 
kW 20 2 

y. 203. Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach d.] Madam 
Dacter is of opinion there was never a greater panegyrick up- 
on beauty, than what Homer has found the art to give it in 
this place. An aſſembly of venerable old counſellors, who 
had ſuffer'd all the calamities of a tedious war, and were 
conſulting upon the methods to put a concluſion to it, ſee- 
ing the only -cauſe of it approaching towards them, are ftruck 
with her charms, and cry out, No wonder! &c. N 
they afterwards recolle& themſelves, and conc to part 
with her for the publick ſafety, If Homer had carry'd 125 
old mens admiration any farther, he had been guilty of out- 
raging nature, and offending againſt probability. The old are 
capable of being touch'd with beauty by the eye; but age 
ſecures them from the tyranny of paſſion, and the effect is 
but tranſitory, for prudence ſoon regains its dominion over 
them. Homer always goes as far as he ſhould, but conſtant- 
ly tops juſt where he ought. Dacter. 
The ſame writer compares to this the ſpeech of Holoferne!'s 
- ſoldiers on the fight of Fadith, cb. 10. Y. 18. But tho? there 
be a reſemblance in the words, the beauty is no way parallel ; 
the grace of this conſiſting in the age and character of thoſe 
who ſpeak it. There is ſomething very gallant upon the 
beauty of Helen in one of Lucian's dialogues, Mercury ſhews 
Menippus the skulls of ſeveral fine women; and when the phi» 
loſopher is moralizing upon that of Helen Was it for this a 
thouſand ſhips ſail d from Greece, ſo many brave men dy'd, and ſo 
many cities were defiroy'd ? My friend (ſays Mercury) "tis true; 
but what you behold is only ber skull; you would 2 been of 
rank? opigion, and bave done the wery 2 thing, had you ſeen 

Fr Taces. | 
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5 They cry d, No wonder, ſuch celeſtial charms 
For nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 


What winning graces! what majeſtick mien! 
'l: de moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen! 
vet hence, oh heav'n! convey that fatal face, 
>And from deſtruction ſave the Trojan race. 

The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 
Approach, my child, and grace thy father's fide. | 
See on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 

The friends and kindred of thy former years. 

No crime of thine our preſent ſuff rings draws, 
Not thou, but heav'n's diſpoſing will, the cauſe ; 
The Gods theſe armies and. this force employ, 
The hoſtile Gods conſpire the fate of Troy, 


2 
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y. 211. The good old Priam.) The character of a benevolent 
eld man is very well preſerv'd in Priam's behaviour to Helena. 
Upon the confuſion he obſerves her in, he encourages her, by 
attributing the misfortunes of the war to the Gods alone, 
and not to her fault. This ſentiment is alſo very agreeable 
to the natural piety of old age; thoſe who have had the lon- 
geſt experience of hu man accidents and events, being moſt 
inclin'd to aſeribe the diſpoſal of all things to the will of 
heaven. It is this piety that renders Priam a favourite of Ju- 
piter, (as we find in the beginning of the fourth book) which 
for ſome time delays the deſtruction of Troy; while bis foft 
nature and indulgence for his children makes him confinue 
a war which ruines him. Theſe are the two principal points 
of Priam's character, tho* there are ſeveral leſſer particulari- 
ties, among which we may obſerve the curioſity and inquiſi- 
tive humour of old age, which gives occaſion to the follow- 


ing Epiſode, 
3 But 
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But lift thy eyes, and ſay, What Greek is he Th 
220 (Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) Ne 
Around whoſe brow ſuch martial graces ſhine, 1 
So tall, ſo awful, and almoſt divine? Ti 


5. 219. And ſay, what Gif is he ?] This view of the Grecian 
Jeaders from the walls of Troy, is juſtly look'd upon as an 
Epiſode of great beauty, as well as a maſterpiece of conduct 
in Homer; who'by this means acquaints the readers with the 
figure and qualifications of each hero in a more lively and 
agreeable manner, Several great Poets have been engag'd by 
the beauty of this ge to an imitation of it. In the & 
venth book of Statius, Phorbas ſtanding with Antigone on the 
tower of Thebes, ſhews her the forces as they were drawn up, 
and deſcribes their commanders who were neighbouring Prin- 
ces of Bæotia. It is alſo imitated by Taſſo in his third book, 
where Erminia from the walls of " apc Points out the chief 
warriours to the King; tho' the latter part is perhaps co- 
pied too cloſely and minutely ; for he deſcribes Godfrey te be 
of a port that beſpeaks him a Prince, the next of ſomewhat 
a lower ſtature, a third renown'd for his wiſdom, and then 
another is diſtinguiſh'd by the largeneſs of his cheſt and breadth 

of his ſhoulders: Which are not only the very particular, 

bdut in the very order of Homer's, 

But however this manner of introduction has been admir', 
there have not been wanting ſome exceptions to a particular 
or two. Scaliger asks, how it happens that Priam after nine 

years fiege, ſhould be yet unacquainted with the faces of the 

. Grecian leaders? This was an old cavil, as appears by the 
Scbolia that paſs under the name of D:idymus, where it is very 

well anſwer'd, that Homer has juſt before taken care to tell 
us the heroes had put off their armour on this 'occafion ef 
the truce, which had conceal'd their perſons till now. O- 
thers have. objected to Priam's not knowing Ulyſſes, who (3 
it appears afterwards) had been at Troy on an embaſſy. The 
anſwer is, that «his might happen either from the dimne!s 
of Priam's fight, or defect of his memory, or from the change 

of Ulyſſes's features fince that time. | "1 
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Tho' ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, | 
None match his grandeur and exalted mien: 


5 He ſeems a Monarch, and his country's pride. 


Thus ceas'd the King, and thus the Fair reply'd, 
Before thy preſence, Father, I appear 


With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear, 


Ah! had I dy'd, cer to theſe walls I fled, 


zo Falſe to my country, and my nuptial bed, 


My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 
Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind! 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

Shall waſte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 


5 The King of Kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, 


Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway: 
My brother once, before my days of ſhame; 
And oh! that ſtill he bore a brother's name! 


5. 227. Before thy preſence.) Helen is ſo overwhelmed with 
grief and ſhame, that ſhe is unable to give a direct anſwer to 
Priam without firſt - humbling herſelf before him, acknow- 
ledging her crime, and teſtifying her repentance. And ſhe 
no ſooner anſwers by naming Agamemnon, but her ſorrows re- 
new at the name; He was once my brother, but I am now a 
wretch unworthy to call bim ſo. 

y. 236. Great in the war, and great in arts of foo: This 
was the verſe which Alexander the Great preferr'd to all others 
in Homer, and which he propos'd as the pattern of his own 
actions, as including whatever can be deſired in a Prince. 
Plut, Orat. de fort, Alex. 1. | 


With 
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With wonder Priam view'd the Godlike man, 
240 Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began, 
O bleſt Atrides ! born to proſp'rous fate, 
Succeſsful Monarch of a mighty ſtate! 
How vaſt thy empire? Of yon' matchleſs train 
What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain? 
245 In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 
In ancient time, when Orrexs filld the throne, 
When Godlike Mygdon led their troops of hore, 
And I, to join them, rais d the Trojan force: 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, 
250 And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood. 
Baut far inferiour thoſe, in martial grace x 
And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 
This ſaid, once more he view'd the warriour-train: 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain ? 


5) 
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70 


V. 240. ExtelPd the happy Prince. ] It was very natural for 
Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining condition 
of his kingdom with the flouriſhing ſtate of Agamemnon's, and 
to oppoſe his own miſery (who had loſt moſt of his ſons and 
his braveſt warriours) to the felicity of the other, in being yet 
maſter of ſo gallant an army. After this the humour of old 
| age breaks out, in the narration of what armies he had for- 
- merly ſeen, and bore a part in the command of; as well as 
What feats of valour he had then perform'd, Beſides which, 
this praiſe of the Greeks from the mouth of an enemy, was 
no ſmall encomium of Hemer's coontrymen, . © © 


b Broad 


a A a #*#$ 
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255 Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 
Tho? great Atrides overtops his head. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall ; 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. | 
The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 


260 And, maſter of the flocks, ſurveys them round. 
Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning eyes 
Have ſingled out, is Ithacus the wiſe: 
A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth; 
lis fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 
bly Antenor took the word, and thus began: 
Myſelf, O King ! have ſeen that wondrous man; 
When truſting Fove and hoſpitable laws, 
To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe; 
(Great Menelaus urg'd the ſame requeſt) 


70 My houſ: was honour'd with each royal gueſt: 
I knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, | 


| | 
for Both brave in arms, and both approy'd in arts. | 
— | wa | 
and | Erect, 
and 
yet | | 
old x. 258, From rank to rank be moves,] The vigilance and in- 
for- ſpection of Ulyſſes were very proper marks to diſtinguiſh him, 
| as and agree with his character of a wiſe man, no leſs than the 
ich, grandeur and majeſty before deſcribed are conformable to that 
Was of Agamemnon, as the ſupreme ruler 5 whereas we find Ajax af- 


terwards taken notice of only for his bulk, as a heavy Hero 
without parts or authority. This decorum is obſervable. | 

dad * I — their perſons, & c.] In this view of the * 
0 Ly 


* 
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Erect, the Spartan moſt engag d our view, 
Ulyſſes ſeated, greater rev rence drew. - 
275 When Atreus' ſon harangu'd the liſt ning train, 


of the army, it had been an overſight in Hemer to have taken no 
notice of Menelaus, 'who was not only one of the principal of 
them, but was immediately to engage the obſervation of the rea- 
der in the ſingle combate. On the other hand, it had been a 
High indecorum to have made Helena ſpeak of him. He has 
therefore put his praiſes into the mouth of Antenor; which was 
alſoa more artful way than to have preſented him to the eye of 
Priam in the fame manner with the reſt : It appears from hence, 
what a regard he has had both to decency and variety, in the 
= conduct of his poem. | 

This paſſage concerning the different eloquence of Menelavs 
and Ulyſſes is inexpreſſibly juſt and beautiful. The cloſe Laconick 
conciſeneſs of the one, is finely oppos'd to the copious, vehe- 
ment, and penetrating oratory of the other; which is ſo exqui- 
fitely deſcrib'd in the ſimile of the ſnow falling a, and finking 
deep. For it is in this the beauty of the compariſon conſiſts, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, 1.12. c. 10. In Ulyſſe facundiam & may- 
nitudinem junxit, cui orationem nivibus bybernis copia verbarum 
atęue impetu purem tribuit, We may ſet in the ſame light with 
theſe the character of Neſtor*s eloquence, which conſiſted in ſoft- 
neſs and 2 and is therefore (in contradiſtinction to 
this of Ulyſſes) compar'd to honey which drops gently and ſlow- 
iy: a manner of fpeech extremely natural to a benevolent 
old man, ſuch as Neſtor is repreſented. Auſonius has elegant- 
ly 1 theſe three kinds of oratory in the following 
ver 


Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſthenidem, 
Ec — ceu Dulichii 
Ningida dicta: 
Et mellite nettare vocis 
Dulcia fatu verba canentem 


Neftora regem. 


w 
7 
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His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault; 
He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought. 


183 


But 


5. 278. He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing be ought.] Cbap- 
man, in his notes on this place and on the ſecond book, has de- 
ſcrib'd Menelaus as a character of ridicule and fimplicity. He 
takes advantage from the word Aryiws here made uſe of, to 
interpret that of the &rillneſs of his voice, which was apply'd 
to the acuteneſs of his ſenſe ; He obſerves, that this fort of 
voice is a mark of a fool; that Menelaus coming to his bro- 
ther's feaſt uninvited in the ſecond book, has occafion'd a 
proverb of folly; that the excuſe Homer himſelf makes for it 
becauſe his brother might forget to invite him thro' much 

ſine ſs) is purely ironical ; that the epithet &pyiÞ:aog, which 
is often 4 — to him, ſhould not be tranſlated warlite, but 
one who had an — of loving war : In ſhort, that he was 
a weak Prince, play'd upon by others, ſhort in ſpeech, and of 
a bad — Fe valiant only by fits, and ſometimes ſtum- 
bling upon good matter in his ſpeeches, as may happen to 
the moſt lender capacity. This is one of the myſteries which 
that tranſlator boaſts to have found in Homer. But as it is no' 
way conſiſtent with the art of the Poet, to draw the perſon in 
whoſe behalf he engages the world, in fuch a manner as no 
— ſhould be conceiv'd for him; we muſt endeavour to 
reſcue him from this miſrepreſentation. Firſt then, the 
ſent paſſage is taken by antiquity in general to be apply'd not 
to his pronunciation, but his eloquence, So Auſonius in the ſore- 
going citation, and Cicero de claris oratoribus : Menelaum ipſum 
dulcem illum guidem trabit Homerus, ſed pauea leguentem. And 
—_— „ 12. c. 10. Homerus brevem cum animi jucunditate, 

riam (id enim eft non errare verbis) & carentem ſuperva- 
cuis, eloguentiam Menelao dedit, &c. Secondly, tho' his coming 
uninvited may have occafion'd a jeſting proverb, it may natu- 
rally be accounted for on the principle of bretherly love, which 
ſo viſibly chatacterizes both him and Agamemnon throughout 
the poem. Thirdly, &pyiÞ:a05 may import a love of war, but 
not an ungrounded affectation. Upon the whole, his cha- 
racter is by no means contemptible, tho* not of the moſt 
ſhining nature. He is called indeed in the 19th Miad waxtanxds 
alxunTh;, 4 feft warriour, — whoſe ſtrentzth is of the wy 

. 2 
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But when Ulyſſes roſe, in thought profound, 


280 His modeſt eyes he fix d upon the ground, 
As one unskill'd or dumb, he ſeem d to ſtand, ? 


Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch d his ſceptred hand; 


cond rate; and ſo his brother thought him, when he prefer'd 
nine before him to fight with Hector in the 7th book. But on 
the other hand, his courage gives him a conſiderable figure in 
conquering Paris, defending the body of Patroclus, reſcuing C- 
Mes, wounding Helenus, killing Eupborbus, &c. He is full of 
reſentment for his private injuries, which brings him to the 
war with a ſpirit of revenge in the ſecond book, makes bim 
blaſpheme Fupiter in the third, when Paris eſcapes him, ard 
curſe the Grectans in the ſeventh, when they heſitate to accept 
Hefor's challenge. But this alſo is qualify'd with a compaſ- 
| fon for thoſe who ſuffer in his cauſe, which he every where 
manifeſts upon proper occaſions ; and with an induſtry to gra- 
tify others, as when he obeys Ajax in the ſeventeenth. book, 
and goes upon his errand to find Antilochus, with ſome other 25 
conde ſcenſions of the like nature. Thus his character is com- 
pos d of qualities which give him no uneaſy ſuperjority over 
others while he wants their aſſiſtance, and mingled with ſuch as 


make him amiable enough to obtain it. | 
v. 280. His modeſt eyes, &c.] This behaviour of Ulyſſes is 


copy'd by Ovid, Met. 13. 


12 
4 


Aſtitit atque eculos parum tellure meratos 
Suftulit — 


30 


What follows in the Greek tranſlated word for word runs thus: 
He 2 like a fecl, you would have thought bim in à rage, or a 
madman. How oddly this would appear in our language, I 
appeal to thoſe who bave read Ogilby, The whole period 
means no more than to deſcribe that behaviour which is com- 
monly remarkable in a mcdeſt and ſenſible man, who ſpeaks in 
-publick : His diffidence and reſpect gives him at his firſt 
rifing a ſort of confuſion, which is not indecent, and which 
© ſerves but the more to heighten the ſurprize and eſteem of thoſe 30 


who hear him. 


But, 
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But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 

Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 
285 The copious accents fall, with eaſy art; 

Melting they fall, and fink into the heart! 

Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurprize 

Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. 

The King then ask'd (as yet the camp he view'd) 

290 What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endu'd, 
| Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 

And lofry ſtature far exceed the relt ? 

Ajax the great (the beauteous Queen reply'd) 

Himſelf a hoſt: the Grecian ſtrength and pride. 
295 See! bold Idomenenus ſuperiour tow'rs 

Amidft yon? circle of his Cretan pow'rs, 

Great as a God! I ſaw him once before, 

With Menelaus on the Spartan ſhore, 

The reſt I know, and could in order name ; 
300 All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 

Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 

Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain; 

Caſtor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 

One bold on foot, and one renown'd for hor ſe. 
205 My brothers theſe; the ſame our native ſhore, 

One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. 
N 3 Perhaps 


310 Aſham'd to combate in their fiſter's cauſe. 


315 Meantime the heralds, thro' the crouded town, 


320 The nations call, thy joyful peaple wait, 
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Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, 
For diſtant Trey refus'd to fail the ſeas: 
Perhaps their ſword ſome nobler quarrel draws, 


So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers doom, 
Wraptin the cold embraces of the tomb; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of wars no more. 1 


Bring the rich wine and deſtin d victims down, 

Idæus arms the golden goblets preſt, 

Who thus the venerable King addreſt. 

Ariſe, O father of the Trojan ſtate! 5 


To ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 


V. 30g. 28 their fro This is another ſtroke of He- 
len's concern: The ſenſe of her crime is perpetually afflicting 
her, and awakes upon every occaſion. The lines that follow, 
wherein Homer gives us to underſtand that Caſtor and Pollux were 
now dead, are finely introduc'd, and in the ſpirit of poetry ; the 
muſe is ſuppos d to know every thing, paſt and to come, and to 
ſee things diſtant as well as preſent. 

F. 315. Meantime the heralds, &c.] It may not be unplea- 
fing to the reader to compare the deſeription of the ceremo- 
nies of the league in the following part, with that of Virgil in 
the twelfth book. The preparations, the proceſſion of the 
Kings, and their congreſs, are much more ſolemn and poeti- 
| cal in the latter ; the oath and adjurations are equally in 


Parts 
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Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's King advance, 

In meaſur'd liſts to toſs the weighty lance ; 

And who his rival ſhall in arms ſabdue, 

225 His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 
Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 
And Trey poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
330 With grief he heard, and bade the chicfs prepare 

To join his milk-white courſers to the car: | 

He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his fide; 

The gentle ſteeds thro Scea's gates they guide: 

Next from the car deſcending on the plain, 

335 Amid the Grecian hoſt and Trojan train 
Slow they proceed: The fage Ulyſſes then 
Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 

On either ſide a facred herald ſtands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 
340 Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian Lord 
His cutlace ſheath'd beſide his pond'rous ſword ; 
From the ſign d victims crops the curling hair, 
The heralds part it, and the Princes ſhare ; 


Then 


5. 342. The curling bair,} We have here the whole cere- 
monial of the ſolemn oath, as it was obferv'd anciently by the 
| N 4 nations 


— 22 
„ 
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Then loudly thus before th' attentive bands 


345 He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. _ 


O firſt and greateſt pow'r! whom all obey, 
Who high on Ida's holy mountain ſway, 
Eternal Fove ! and you bright orb that roll = 
From eaſt to weſt, and view from pole to pole! 


350 Thou mother Earth! and all ye living Floods ! 


Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 
Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris lain, 


355 Great Menelaus preſs the fatal plain; 


The Dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plow the watry deep. 

If by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed; 

Be his the wealth and beauteous Dame decreed : 


nations our Author deſcribes. I muſt take this occaſion of 
remarking that we might ſpare ourſelves the trouble of read- 
ing moſt books of Grecian antiquities, only by being well vers'd 
in Homer, They are generally bare tranſcriptions of him, but 
with this unneceſſary addition, that after having quoted any 
thing in verſe, they ſay the ſame over again in proſe. The 
Antiquitates Hamericæ of Feithius may ſerve as an inſtance of 
this. What my Lord Bacon obſerves of authors in general, is 
particularly applicable to theſe of Antiquities, that they write 
for oſtentation not for inſtruction, and that their works are per- 
petual repetitions, | 


'Th' ap- 


360 
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360 Th' appointed fine let lion juſtly pay. 
And age to age record the ſignal day. 
This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 
With that the Chief the tender victims flew, 
365 And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw: 


v. 361. And age to age record the fignal day.] He ua) L- 
oopivoct er Grp roαν’ TiAyTH This ſeems the natural 
ſenſe of the line, and not as Madam Dacter renders it, The tri- 
bute ſhall be paid to the poſterity of the Greeks for ever. I 
think the is fingle in that explication, the majority of the in- 
terpreters taking it to fignify that the victory of the Grecians 
and this pecuniary acknowledgment ' ſhould be recorded to all 
poſterity. If it means any more than this, at leaſt it cannot 
come up to the ſenſe Madam Dacier gives it; for a nation put 
under perpetual tribute is rather enflaved, than received to friend- 
fhip and alliance, which are the terms of Agamemnon's ſpeech. 
It ſeems rather to be a fine, demanded as a recompence for the 
expences of the war, which being made over to the Greeks, ſhould 
remain to thetr poſterity for ever, that is to ſay, which they ſhould 
never be moleſted for, or which ſhould never be re-demanded in 
any age as a caſe of injury. The phraſe is the ſame we uſe at 
this day, when any purchaſe or grant is at once made over to 2 
man and his heirs for ever, With this will agree the Scheliaſt's 
note, which tells us the mul& was reported to have been half 
the goods then in the beſieg'd city. 

v. 364. The chief the tender vickimt ſlew,] One of the grand 
objections which the ignorance of ſome moderns has rais'd a- 
gainſt Homer, is what they call a defect in the manners of his 
heroes. They are ſhock'd to find his Kings employ'd in ſuch 
offices as ſlaughtering of beaſts, Cc. But they forget that ſa- 
crificing was the moſt ſolemn act of religion, and that Kings of. 
old in moſt nations were alſo Chief-priefts. This, among other 
obje&ions of the ſame kind, the reader may ſee anſwered in the 
Preface, | 


9 
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— 
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The vital ſpirit ĩſſud at the wound, 
And left the members quiv'ring on the ground. 
From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, 
And add libations to the pow'rs divine. 

370 While thus their pray'rs united mount the sky; 
Hear mighty Jove! and hear ye Gods on high! 
And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 

May all their conforts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, 

375 And all their race be Teatter'd as the duſt! 

Thus either hoſt their imprecations join d. 
Which Fove refus d, and mingled with the wind. 
The rites now finiſh'd, rev'rend Priam roſe, 

And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. 

230 Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, 

But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age: 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, 
Nor view the danger of ſo dear a ſon. 
- Whoſe arms ſhall conquer, and what Prince ſhall fall, 
385 Heav'n only kgows, for heav'n diſpoſes all. 
This ſaid, the hoary King no longer ſtay d, 
But on his car the ſlaughter'd victims laid; 
Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antener at his fide, 
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390 Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 
The liſts of combate, and the ground incloſe; 
Next to decide by facred lots prepare, 

Who firſt ſhall launce his pointed ſpear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 
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395 And words like theſe are heard thro? all the bands: 


Immortal Fove ? high heav'n's ſuperiour lord, 
On lofty 1da's holy mount ador'd! 
Whoc'er involv'd us in this dire debate, 
Oh give that author of the war to fate 
400 And ſhades eternal! let diviſion ceaſe, 
And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 
With eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn 
The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 


Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth ; by fatal chance 


405 Ordain'd the firſt to whirl the mighty lance. 
Both armies fate, the combare to ſurvey, 
Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, 

And round the liſts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 

The beauteous warriour now arrays for fight, 
410In gilded arms magnificently bright: 

The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, 


With flow'rs adorn d, with filyer buckles bound: 


Lycao's | 
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. Lycaon's cors let his fair body dreſt, 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſt ; 
415 A radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, . 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter d at his fide: 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm oferſpread; 
The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head : 
His figur'd ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 
420 And in his hand a pointed jay'lin ſhakes. = 
With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 
Now round the liſts th' admiring armies ſtand, 
With jav'lins. fix d, the Greek and Trojan band. | 
425 Amidſt the dreadful vale, the Chiefs advance, 
All pale with rage, and ſhake the threat'ning lance. 
The Trojan firſt his ſhining jav'lin threw ; 
Full on Atrides ringing ſhield it flew, 
Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 
Leap'd from the buckler blunted on the ground. 
Atrides then his maſly lance prepares, 
In a& to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 
_ _ Give me, great Fove ! to puniſh lawleſs, luſt, 
And lay the Trojan gaſping in the duſt : 


430 


Deſtroy 


ts a prayer in the 
aus is the perſon 
injur'd 


v. 433. Give me, great Jove.] Homer 
mouth of Menelaus, but none in Paris's ; 


an * — ä — 
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Deſtroy th' aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! 
Let this example future times reclaim, '7 
And guard from wrong fair friend ſhip's holy name. 
He ſaid, and poiz d in air the jav lin ſent, 
0 Thro? Paris? ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
His cors let pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow, Tt 
Eludes the death, and diſappoints his foe : 
FBut fierce Atrides wav'd his ſword, and ſtrook 
Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet ſhook ; 
The brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 
Broke ſhort: the fragments glitter'd on the ſand, 
The raging warriour to the ſpacious skies 
o Rais d his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 


injur'd and innocent, and may therefore apply to God for juſtice; 
but Paris who is the criminal, remains filent. Spondanus. 

V. 447+ The brittle fleel, unfaithful to bis hand, Broke fhort—— 
This verſe is cut, to expreſs the thing it deſcribes, the ſnapping 
ſhort of the ſword. © "Tis the obſervation of Euftathius on this 
line of the original, that we do not only ſee the action, but 
imagine we hear the ſound of the breaking ſword in that of the 
words. Tpix94 Ts na? Terpax 02 ZiarpuPÞiv Txrece weupdgs 
And that Homer defign'd it, may appear from his having twice 
put in the Ofjra (which was a letter unneceſſary) to cauſe this 

arſhneſs in the verſe. As this beauty could not be preſerv'd in 
our language, it is endeavour'd in the tranſlation to ſupply it with 


ſomething parallel. 12 2 
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Then is it vain in Fove himſelf to truſt ? 

And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the juſt? 

When crimes provoke us, heav'n ſucceſs denies ; 
The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flics. 

455 Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian crew 
(Seia d by the creſt) th' unhappy warriour drew ; 
Struggling he follow'd, while th* embroider'd thong 

That ty'd his helmer, dragg'd the chief along. 

Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides' joy,] 


460 But Venus trembled for the Prince of Troy: H 
Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band; d 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. B 
The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw ; 

The Greeks with ſmiles the polifh'd trophy view. N 


465 Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 
In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 

The Queen of Love her favour d champion ſhrouds 
(For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 
Rais d from the field the panting youth ſhe led, 

470 And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 
Wich pleaſing ſweets his fainting ſenſe: renews, 

And all the dome perfumes with heav'nly dews. 

Meantime the brighteſt of the female kind, 

The matchleſs Helen o'er the walls reclin'd : 
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To her, beſet with Trojan beauties, came | 
In borrow'd form, the * laughter-loving dame, 

(She ſeem'd an ancient Maid, well-skill'd to cull 

The ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted. wool.) 

The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her filken veſt 


v That ſhed perfumes, and whiſp'ring thus addreſt. 


Haſte, happy nymph! for thee thy Puris calls, 
Safe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 
Fair as a God! with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed : 


* Not like a warriour parted from the foe, 


But ſome gay dancer in the publick ſhow. 
She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov'd; 


She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd. 
; Fair 


9. The Goddefs ſoftly Sao, c.] Venus having convey't 
Parks ln lafoty to his chamber, goes J Helena, who had been 
ſpectator of his defeat, in order to draw her to his love. The 
better to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes upon her the moſt pro- 
per form in the world, that of a favourite ſervant-maid, and a- 
wakens her paſſion by repreſenting to her the beautiful figure of 
his perſon. Next, aſſuming her own ſhape, the frightens her 
into a complyance, notwithſtanding all the ftruggles of Same, 
fear, and anger, which break out in her ſpeech to the God- 
deſs. This machine is allegorical, and means no more than 
the power of /ove triumphing over all the conſiderations of bo- 
nour, caſe, and ſafety. It has an excellent effect as to the poem, 
in preſerving in ſome degree our good opinion of Helena, 
whom we look upon with compaſſion, as conſtrain'd by a ſape- 
* power, and whoſe ſpeech tends to juſtify her in the eye of 

e reader. 

5. 487. She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov d Nothing 
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Fair Venus neck, ber eyes that ſparkled fire, 

490 And breaſt, reveald the Queen of ſoft defire. 
Stguck with her preſence, ftrait the lively red 
Forſook. her cheek ; and, trembling, thus ſhe faid, 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive? 

And woman's frailty always to believe? 

495 Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 
Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 

For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow ? 
What other Paris is thy darling now ? 
Left to Atrides, (victor in the ſtrife) 

500 An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, | 7 

Hence let me fail: And if thy Paris bear 


My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 5 
A hand- maid goddeſs at his fide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy beav'nly ſtate, 

505 Be fix d for ever to the Trojan ſhore, V 
His ſpouſe, or ſlave; and mount the skies no more. . 


is more fine than this ; the firſt thought of Paris's beauty over- f 
comes (unawares to herſelf) the contempt ſhe had that mo- 
ment conceiv'd of him upon his overthrow/ This motion is 
but natural, and before ſhe perceives the Deity. When the af- 
fections of a woman have been thoroughly gained, tho' they 
may — 2 —— a * they ſoon return upon her. Ho- 
mer knew (ſays Madam Dacrer)) what a woman tis 

who bad — bud; | , ah 


Fot 
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For me to lawleſs love no longer led, 

I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 

Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 

o And keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 

Il ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 

Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
Then thus incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies; 

Obey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe: 

\Shou'd Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 

Fade from thy cheek, and languiſh in thy eye. 

Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt I make thee more 


The world's averſion, than their love before ; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the fad victim of the publick rage. 


v. 507. For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, I ſcorn the corpard, 
We have here another branch of the female character, whic 
is, to be ruled in their attaches by ſucceſs. Helen finding the 
victory belong'd to Menelaus, accuſes herſelf ſecretly of having 
forſaken him for the other, and immediately entertains a high 
opinion of the man ſhe had once deſpiſed. One may add, that 
the fair. ſex are generally admirers of courage, and naturall 
friends to great ſoldiers. Paris was no ſtranger to this diſ- 
poſition in them, and had formerly endeavour'd to give his 
miſtreſs that opinion of him; as appears from her reproach 
to him afterwards. | 

v. 515. Shou'd Venus leave thee, v' ry charm muſt fly.) This 
was the moſt dreadful of all threats, loſs of beauty and of re» 
putation, Helen, who had been proof to the perſonal appea- 
rance of the Goddeſs, and durſt even reproach her with bit- 
terneſs juſt before, yields to this, and obeys all the, dictates 


of love. 
At 


\ 


— 
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At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey'd, 


And veil'd her bluſhes in a filken fade ; a 
Unſeen, and filent, from the train ſhe moves, Ge 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. pr 
525 Arriv'd, and enter d at the Palace-gate, | Ye 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; Sh 
Then all diſperſing, various tasks attends 
The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. N 
Feoull in her Paris fight, the Queen of Love FT 
530 Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Fove ; S 
Where, as he view'd her charms, ſhe turn'd away T 


Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 
Is this the Chief, who loſt to ſenſe of ſhame 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives bis fame? 
535 Oh hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 
Of that brave man whom once I call'd my Lord! 


J. 531. She turn'd away ber glowing eyes.] This interview 
of the two lovers, plac'd oppoſite to Sl and over- 
look'd by Venus, Paris gazing on Helena, ſhe turning away her | 
eyes, ſhining at once with anger and love, are particulars | 
finely drawn, and painted up to all the life of nature. Eufa- 
thius imagines the look'd afide in the conſciouſneſs of her 
own weakneſs, as apprehending that the beauty of Paris might 
cauſe her to relent, Her burſting out into paſſion and re- 
proaches while the is in this ſtate of mind, is no ill picture of 
frailty : Nur (as Madam Dacier obſerves) does not leave 
her, and fondneſs will immediately fucceed to theſe re- 
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The boaſter Paris oft defir'd the day 
With Sparta's King to meet in ſingle fray : 
Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 


oProvoke Atrides, and renew the fight: 


Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, left thou unskill'd 

Should'ſt fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 
The Prince replies ; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 

Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear; 


5 This day the foe prevail'd by Pallas pow'r; 


We yet may vanquiſh in a happier hour : 
There want not Gods to favour us above; 


But let the buſineſs of our life be love: 
Theſe ſofter moments let delights employ, 


50 And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 


Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparts's ſhore 
My-forc'd, my willing heav'nly prize I bore, 
When 


v. 543. Ab ceaſe, divinely fair.) This anſwer of Paris is the 
only one he could poſſibly have made with any ſucceſs in his 
circumſtance, There was no other method to reconcile her 
to him, but that which is generally moſt powerful with the 
ſex, which Hamer (who was learned every way) here 
makes uſe of. 

v. 551. Not thus I lov'd thee.] However Homer may be ad- 
mired for his conduct in this paſſage, I find a general out- 
cry againſt Paris on this occafion, Plutarch has led the way 
in his treatiſe of reading Poets, by remarking it as a moſt 
heinous act of incontinence in him, to go to bed to his Lady. 
in the day-time, Among the commentators the moſt — 


. 
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When firſt entranc d in Crana?'s ile I lay, 
Mix d with thy foul, and all diſſoly'd away! 
Tu 


lent is the moral expofitor Spondanus, who will not fo much 
as allow him to ſay a civil thing to Helen. Mollis, effeeminatus, 
& ſpurcus ille adulter, nibil de libidine ſud imminutum dicit, ſed 
nunc mapgis ed corripi quam unquam alias, ne quidem cùm primdm 
ea ipfi dedit (Latini ita ref? exprimunt d wioſeolai in re venered) 
in inſula Cranac. Cim altogui bomi nes primi concubitis ſoleant 


X of ardentiores, I could not deny the reader the diverhon of - 
is remark, nor Spondams the glory of his zeal, who was but x 
two and twenty when it was written. Madam Dac ier is alſo — 
very ſevere upon Paris, but for a reaſon more natural to a a 


Lady: She is of opinion that the paſſion of the lover would WM. 
ſcarce have been ſo exceſſive as he here deſcribes it, but for 


- fear of loſing his miſtreſs immediately, as , foreſeeing the A 
Greeks would demand her. One may anſwer to\ this lively re- th 
mark, that Paris having nothing to ſay for himſelf, was obli- | 
ged to teſtify an uncommon ardour for his Lady, at a time ” 


when complements were to paſs inftead of reaſons. I hope he 
to be excus'd, if (in revenge for her remark upon our ſex) I 


obſerve upon the behaviour of Helen throughout this book, - 
which gives a pretty natural picture of the manners of theirs, het 
We ſee her firſt in tears, repentant, cover'd with confuſion at * 


the fight of Priam, and ſecretly inclin'd to return to her for- 
mer ſpouſe. The diſgrace of Paris increaſes her diſlike of him; . 
mne rails, ſhe reproaches, ſhe wiſhes his death; and after all, 4 
is prevail'd upon by one kind complement, and yields to his 
embraces, Methinks when this Lady's obſervation and mine f 
are laid together, the beſt that can be made of them is to y 
conclude, that fince both the ſexes have their frailties, it 
would be well for each to forgive the other. | | 


It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the allegory here K 
earry'd on with reſpect to Helen, who lives thro' this whole 
book in a whirl of paſſions, and is agitated by turns with 

ſentiments of honour and love. The Goddeſſes made uſe of, 
to caſt the appearance of fable over the tory, are Iris and 
Venus, When Helen is call'd to the tower to behold her for- 
mer friends, [ris the meſſenger of June (the Goddeſs of Ho- 
nour) is ſent for her; and when invited to the — 
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Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 
Ruſh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 
Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 
And claſp'd the blooming Hero in her arms. 


of Paris, Venus is to beckon her out of the company. The 
forms they take to carry on theſe different affairs, are pro- 
perly choſen : the one aſſuming the perſon of the daughter 
of Antenor, who preſs'd moſt for her being reſtor'd to Mene- 
lan; the other the ſhape of an old maid, who was privy to 
the intrigue with Paris from the beginning. And in the con- 
ſequences, as the one inſpires the love of her former em- 
pire, friends and country; ſo the other inſtils the dread of 
being caſt off by all if the forſook her ſecond choice, and 
cauſes the return of her tenderneſs to Paris, But if ſhe has a 
ſtruggle for Honour, ſhe is in a bondage to Love; which gives 
the ſtory its turn that way, and makes Venus oftner appear 
than Iris. There is in one place a lover to be protected, in 
another a Jove-quarrel to be made up, in both which the 
Goddeſs is kindly officious. She conveys Paris to Troy when 
he had eſcap'd the enemy ; which may fignify his love for his 
miſtreſs, ghat hurry'd him away to juſtify himſelf before her. 
She ſoftens and terrifies Helen, in order to make up the breach 
between them: And even when that affair is finiſhed, we do 
not find the Poet diſmiſſes her from the chamber, whatever 
privacies the lovers had a mind to: In which circumſtance 
he ſeems to draw aſide the veil of his Allegory, and to let 
the reader at laſt into the meaning of it, That the Goddeſs 
of Love has been all the while nothing more than the Paſſion 
of it. 5 

v. 553. When firſt entranc'd in Cranac's iſe.] It is in the o- 
riginal Nyow d' i Kpavay tulyyv QiacTyT:i, nal wy The 
true ſenſe of which is expreſs'd in the tranſlation. cannot - 
but take notice of a ſmall piece of Prudery in Madam Dacier, 
who is exceeding careful of Helen's character. She turns this 
paſſage as if Paris had only her conſent to be ber busband in this 
iſland. Pauſanias explains this line in another manner, and tells 
us it was here that Paris had firſt the enjoyment of her, that in 
gratitude for his happineſs he built a Temple of Venus Mige- 
ritir, the mingler or coupler, and that the neighbouring coaſt 
where it was erected was call'd Migonian from Au 4 miſe 
tendo. Pauſ. Laconicis, 

I While 
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While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 
560 The ſtern Atrides rages round the field: 7 
So ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro? the defart, and demands his prey. 
Paris he ſeeks, impartent to deſtroy, | 
But ſeeks in vain along the troops of Troy; i 
565Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a foe ſo brave 
The recreant warriour, hateful as the grave. 
Then ſpeaking thus, the King of Kings aroſe; 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous foes! 
Hear and atteſt ! from heav'n with conqueſt crown'd, 
570 Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs bave found: 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor d, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord; 
Th' appointed fine let 1ion juſtly pay, 
And age to age record this ſignal day. ; 
575 He ccagd; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 
And the long ſhout runs echoing thro? the skies. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The breach of the Truce, and the 


FRE Gods deliberate in council concerning the Tro- 
| jan war: They agree upon the continuation of it, 
An N ſends down Minerva to break the truce. She 
perſuades Pandarus to aim an arrow at Menclaus, who is 
 wouniled, but cured by Machaon. In the mean time 
ſome of the Trojan Troops attack the Greeks. Aga- 
memnon is diftinguiſhed-in all the parts of s good Gene- 
ral; he reviews the troops, and exhorts the Leaders, | 
by praiſes, and others by reproofs, Neſtor i- 2 

celebrated for his military diſcipline. The Sattel joins, 
and great numbers are ſlain on both ſides. 

© The ſame. day continues thro' this, as thro' the laſt 
book, (as it does alſo thro' the two following, and al moſt 
to the end of the ſeventh book.) The ſcene is wholly in 
the field before Troy. 13 150 ISP | 
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The Gods, with Fove, aſſume their Thrones 
of Gold: 
| Immortal 


was from the beginning of this book that Virgil hag 
that of his tenth Reid, as the whole tenour of the 
emn oath, the breach of it by a dart 
Tolumnine, Futurna's inciting the Latines to renew 
ZEneas, his ſpeedy cure, and the bat- 
all theſe are manifeſtly — — from hence. The 
furprize, and variety of theſe circumſtances ſeem d 
importance enough, 3 * 0 | 
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Immortal Heb?, freſh with bloom divine, 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wine: 

5 While the full bowls flow round, the pod rs employ 
When Fove, diſpos d to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen, 

Thus wak'd the fury of his partial Queen. 

Two pow'rs divine the ſon of Arreus aid, 

10 Imperial Juno, and the martial maid; 7 

But high in heav'n they ſit, and gaze from far, 


The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. 


\ 
\ 


of his work upon them; tho' in Hemer they æte but openi 

the general action, and ſuch as in their warmth are ſtill 

ceeded by all that follow them, They are chdſen, we grant, 
by Virgil with great judgment, and conclude his Poem with 
a becoming majeſty : Yet the finiſhing his ſcheme with that 
which is but the cooleſt part of Homer's action, tends in ſome 
_ ſhew the diſparity of_the poetical fire in theſe two 
authors. | No 
V. 3. Immortal Hebz.] The Goddeſs cf Youth is introduc d as 
an attendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to ſhew Hat the 
divine beings enjoy an eternal youth, and that their life'ts a feli- 
city without end. Dacier. — 

v. 9. Two pow'rs divine.] Fupiter's reproaching theſe two 
Goddeſſes with neglecting to aſſiſt Menelaus, proceeds (as 
M. Dacier remarks). from the affection he bore to Troy : Since 
if Menelaus by their help had gain'd a complete victory, the 
ſiege had been rais', and the city deliver'd. On the con- 
trary, Funo and Minerva might ſuffer Paris to eſcape, as the 

method to continue the war to the total deſtruftion of They. 
And accordingly. a few lines after we find them cofnplot-' 
Ling together, and contriving a new ſcene of miſeries to the 
= o ans, * , 
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Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 
15 Each danger wards, and conſtant in her care 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 

Her act has reſcu'd Paris forfeit life, 

Tho' great Atrides gain d the glorious ſtrife. 


v. 18. Tho great Atrides gain'd the glorious firife.] Fupiter 
here makes it a queſtion, Whether the foregoing combate ſhould 
determine the controverſy, or the peace be broken? His put- 
ting it thus, that Paris is not killed, but Menelaus bas the witte- 
ry, gives a hint for a diſpute. whether the conditions of the 
treaty were valid or annulled ; that is to ſay, whether the 
controverſy was to be determin'd by the victory or by the 
death of one of the combatants. Accordingly it has beem _ 
diſputed whether the articles were really binding to the Trej ans, 
or not? Plutarch has treated the queſtion in his Sympoſracks, 
J. 9. qu. 13. The ſubſtance is this. In the firſt propoſal of 
the challenge Paris mentions only the victory, And who Hr 
rival ſhall in arms ſubdue : Nor does Hector who carries it ſay 
any more. However Menelaus underſtands it of the death by 
what he replies: Fall be that muſt beneath his rival's arms, And 
live the reſt Iris to Helen ſpeaks only of the former; and 
Idæus to Priam repeats the ſame words. But in the ſolemn 
oath Agamemnon ſpecifies the latter, 1 by Paris flain——and If 
by my brother's arms the Trojan bleed. Priam alſo underſtands 
it of both, ſaying at his leaving the field, What Prince all 
fall beav'n only knows (I do not cite the Greek, becauſe the 
Engliſh has preſerv'd the ſame nicety.) Paris himſelf confeſſes 
he has loſt the victory, in his ſpeech to Helen, which he would 
hardly have done had the whole depended on that alone : 
And laſtly Menelaus (after the conqueſt is clearly his by the 
flight of Paris) is till ſearching round the field to kill: him, 
as if all were of no effect without the death of his adverſary. 
It appears from hence that the Trojans had no ill pretence to 
break the treaty, ſo that Homer ought not to have been di- 
rectly accus'd of making Jupiter the author of perjury. in what 
_—_— which is one of the chief of Plato's objections againſt 
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Then ſay, ye Powers! what fignal iſſue waits 

20 To crown this deed, and finiſh all the Fates? 

Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdoms ſpare, 

Or rouze the Furies, and awake the war? 

Yet, would the Gods for human good provide, 

Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, 

25 Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, 

And thro' his gates the crouding nations flow. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the Queen of heav'n, enrag'd, 

And Queen of war, in cloſe conſult engag d: 

Apart they fir, their deep defigns employ, = 

zo And meditate the future woes of Troy. | \ 

Tho? ſecret anger ſwell d Minerve's breaſt, + 

The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt ; 

But June, impotent of paſſion, broke 

Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. 

37 -Shall then, O tyrant of th' zthereal reign! 

My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain? 


v. 31. Tho ſecret anger fevell'd Minerva's breaft.] Spondanus 
. —— that —— in the firſt 1 — 
the anger of Achilles, had now an ity of exerting the 
fame conduct in reſpect to herſelf. We may bring the parallel 

cloſe, by obſerving that ſhe had before her in like manner a ſu- 
periour, who had provok'd her by ſharp expreſſions, and whoſe 
counſels ran againſt her ſentiments. In all which the Poet takes 
care to preſerve her Kill in the practice of that iſdem of Which 


He was 
| Have 


— 
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Have I, for this, ſhook lion with alarms, 
Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 
To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore to ſhore; 
40 Th' immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 
At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Fove himſelf the faithleſs race defends: 
Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs. luſt, 
Not all the Gods are partial and unjuſt. x 
| 45 The Sire whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy skies, 
Sighs from his inmoſt foul, and thus replies; 
Oh laſting rancour! oh inſatiate hate 
To Phrygia's Monarch, and the Phrygian ſtate! 
What high offence has fir'd the wife of Fove, 
50 Can wretched mortals harm the pow'rs above ? | 
That Trey and Troy's whole race thou would'ſt confound, 
And yon fair ſtructures level with the ground? 
Haſte, leave the skies, fulfil thy ſtern deſire, 
Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 
55 Let Priam bleed ! if yer thou thirſt for more, 


Bleed all his ſons, and IIion float with gore, 4 
0 


v. 55. Let Priam bleed, &c.] We find in Perſus's ſatyrs the 
name of Labeo, as an ill who made a miſerable tranſlation 
of the Liad; one of whoſe verſes is ſtill preſery'd, and happens 
to be that of this place. 


Crudum mandxces 1 Priamigus pin. * 
3 
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To boundleſs yengeance the wide realm be givin, 
Till vaſt deſtruction glut the Queen of Heav'n! 
So let it be, and Fove his peace enjoy, eto” 
60 When heav'n no longer hears the name of Troy. 
But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate 
On thy lov'd realms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, 
Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſay, , 
Remember Troy, and give the vengeance way. 
65 For know, of all the num'rous towns that riſe | 
Beneath the rolling ſun, and ſtarry skies, | 
Which Gods have rais'd, or earth- born men enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to Fove as ſacred Troy. \ | 


* 


It may ſeem from this, that his tranſlation was ſervilely lite- 
ral (as the old Scholiaft on Perfius obſerves.) And one cannot 
but take notice that Ogilly's and Hobbes's in this place are not 
unlike Labeo's. 


Both King and people thou wwould'ft eat alive. 
And eat up Priam and bis children all. | 


v. 61. But foal this arm prepare to wreak our bate 
On thy lov'd realm. | 
Homer in this place has made Mu to propheſy the de- 
ſtruction of Mycenæ the favour'd city of Juno, which happen'd a 
little before the time of our author. Strabo, 1.8. The Trojan 
war being over, and the kingdom of Agamemnon deſtroy' d, My - 
cenæ daily decreas'd after the return of the Heraclidæ: For theſe 
becoming maſters Peloponne ſus, cafs out the old inhabitants ; ſo 
that they vob poſſeſs d Argos overcame Mycena alſo, and con- 
trated both into one body. A ſhort time after, Mycenz was dee 
firoy'd bythe Argives, and not ibo leaſt remains of it are now to be 


en 


No 
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No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace 
70 Than god-like Priam, or than Priam's race. 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 
At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the Thund'rer fix'd them, and replies. 

75 Three towns are Fwno's on the Grecian plains, 
More dear than all th* extended earth contains, 
Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 

Theſe thou mayꝰſt raze, nor 1 forbid their fall: 
Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 

80 The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 
Of pow'r ſuperiour why ſhould I complain ? 
Reſgnt I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 

Yet ſome diſtinction Juno might require, 
Sprung with thyſelf from one celeſtial Sire, 

85 A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 

And ſtyVd the conſort of the thund'ring 7ove; 
Nor thou a wife and ſiſter's right deny? 

Let both conſent, and both by turns comply; 
So ſhall the Gods our joint decrees obey, 

90 And heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 

Sce ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 
To. raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands; 
O 4 
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Their 
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Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, . 
And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the peace. 
95 The Sire of men, and Monarch of the sky 10 
Th' advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 
Diſſolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach the faithleſs act of Troy. 
Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd her flight, 

100 And ſhot like lightning from Olympus height, 1 
As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 


7. 96. T advice approv d.] This is one of the places for 
which Homer is blamed by Plato, who introduces Socrates re- 
nding it in his dialogue of the Republick. And indeed 

it were granted that the Trojans had no right to break this 
treaty, the preſent machine where Juno is made to propoſe 
perjury, Fupiter to allow it, and Minerva to be commiſſiof d to 
ſten the execution of it, would be one of the hardeſt to be re- 
conciled to reaſon in the whole Poem. Unleſs even then one 
might imagine, that Homer's heaven is ſometimes no more than 
an ideal world of abſtracted beings ; and ſo every motion which 
riſes in the mind of man is attributed to the quality to which 
it belongs, with the name of the Deity who is ſuppos'd to 
preſide over that quality ſuperadded to it. In this Enſe the 
preſent allegory is eaſy enough. Pandarus thinks it prudence 
to gain honour and wealth at the hands of the Trojans by de- 
ſtroying Mene/aus. This ſentiment is alſo incited by a notion 
of glory, of which Juno is repreſented as Goddeſs. Jupiter 
who is ſuppos d to know the thoughts of men, permits the 
action which he is not author of; but ſends a prodigy at the 


ſame time to give wa of a coming miſchief, and accord 
ly we find both armies ting upon the ſight of it in the fol- 


(A 
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(A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) 

105 With ſweeping glories glides along in air, 

And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between both armies thus, in open fight, 
Shot the bright Goddeſs in a trail of light. 
With eyes ere& the gazing hoſts admire 

110 The pow'r deſcending, and the heay'ns on fire! 
The Gods (they cry'd) the Gods this fignal ſent, 
And fate now labours with ſome vaſt event: 
Fove ſeals the league, or bloodier ſcenes prepares; 
Fove, the great Arbiter of peace and wars! 

115 They faid, while Pallas thro' the Trojan throng: 
(In ſhape a mortal) paſ'd diſguis d along. | 
Like bold Laddocus, her courſe ſhe bent, 

Who from Antenor trac'd his high deſcent. 
Amidſt the ranks Lycaon's ſon ſhe found, | 

120 The warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd;. 

2 8 


v. 120. Pandarus 2 renoton d.] Homer, ſays Plutarch 
in his treatiſe of the Pytbian Oracle, makes not the Gods to 
uſe all perſons indifferently as their ſecond agents, but each. 
according to the powers he is endu'd with by art or nature, 
For a proof of this, he —_ us in mind how Minerva when 
ſhe would perſuade the Greeks, ſeeks for Ulyſſes 3. when the 
would break the truce, for Pandarus ; and when ſhe would 
conquer, for Diomed, If we conſult the Scbolia upon this in- 

| | Q5 ſtance, 
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Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black Z/epu;* flood, 
With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood, 
To him the Goddeſs: Phrygian ! canſt thou hear 
A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear ? 
125 What praiſe were thine, cou'dſt thou direct thy dart 
Amidſt his triumph, to the Spartan's heart ? 
What gifts from Troy, from Paris wouldſt thou gain, 
Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory lain ? 
Then ſeize th occaſion, dare the mighty deed, 
130 Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed! 
But firſt, to ſpeed the ſnaft, addreſs thy vow | 
To Lycian Phæbus with the filver bow, \ 
And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars, to the God of day. 


135 He heard, and madly at the motion pleas'd, 


His poliſh'd bow with haſty raſnneſs ſeiz d. 


ſtance, they give ſeveral reaſons why Pandarus was particularly 
proper for the occaſion. The Goddeſs went not to the Trojans, 
becauſe they hated Paris, and (as we are told in the end of the 
foregoing book) would rather have given him up, than have 
done an ill action for him: She therefore looks among the al- 
lies, and finds Pandarus, who was of a nation noted for perfi- 
dionſneſs, and had a foul avaricious'enough to be capable of en- 

paging in this treachery for the hopes of a reward from Paris 
as appears by his being ſo covetous as not to bring horſes to the 
fiege for fear of the expence or loſs of them; as he tells Æ neas 


in the fifth book. | 
"Twas 


14 


14 
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*T was form'd of horn, and ſmooth d with artful toil; 
A mountain goat reſign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 
Who pierc'd long ſince beneath his arrows bled ; . 


140The ſtarely quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 


And ſixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread: I} 
The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended horns, 
And. beaten gold each taper point adorns. _ 

This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warriour bends, 

145 Screen'd by the ſhiclds of his ſurrounding friends. 
There 


v. 141. Sixteen palms.) Both the horns together made this 
length ; and not each, as Madam Dacrer renders it. I do not ob- 
ject it as an improbability, that the horns were of ſixteen palms 
each; but that this would be an extravagant and unmanageable 
ſize for a bow, is evident. ; 

V. 144. This, by the Greeks unſeen, the wwarriour bends.] The 
Poet having held us thro' the foregoing book, in expectation 
of a peace, makes the conditions be here broken after ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould oblige the Greeks to act thro' the war with 
that irreconcileable fury, which affords him the opportunity 
of exerting the full fire of his own genius. The ſhot of Pan- 
darus being therefore of ſuch conſequence (and as he calls it, 
the Yun dBuydny, the foundation of future woes ) it was thought 
fit not to pals it over in a few words, like the flight of every 
common arrow, but to give it a deſcription ſome way corre- 
ſponding to its importance. For this, he ſurrounds it with a 
train of circumſtances; the hiſtory of the bow, the bending 
it, the covering Pandarus with ſhields, the choice of the ar- 
row, the prayer, and poſture of the ſhooter, the ſound of the 
ſtring, and flight of the ſhaft ; ail moſt beautifully, and live- 
lily painted. may be obſerv'd too, how proper a time it 
was to expatiate in theſe particulars ; when the armies being 
unemploy'd, and only one man acting, the Poet and his readers 
had leiſure to be the ſpectators of a ſingle and deliberate action. 
1 think it will be allow'd, Yr" little circumftances which 

are 
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There meditates the mark ; and couching low, 
Fits the ſharp arrow to the well-ſtrung bow. 
One, from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fatcd to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 
150 Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown 
Apollo's altars in his native town. | 
Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 17 
155 Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow z 
Th' impatient weapon whizzes on the wing; 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring ſtring. 
But thee, Atrides! in that dang'rous hour 
| The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow'r. 
160 Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) 
Diverts the weapon from its deſtin d courſe : 


16 


'v | 
are ſometimes thought too redundant in Hemer, have a wonder- 


ful beauty in this place. Yirgil has not fail'd to copy it, and 
with the greateſt happineſs imaginable. | 


Dixit, & auratd wolucrem Tbreiſſa ſagittam 
Deprompfit pharetra, cornuque in 4 tetendit, 
Et duxit long, donec curvata corrent 

Inter ſe capita, & manibus jam tangeret equis, 
Lævd aciem ferri, dextrd nervoque papillam. 
Extempld teli fliridorem auraſque ſonantes 
Audiit aud Aruns, barfitque in corpore ferrum, 


7. 16c, Pallas affifit, and (weaken'd in it force) Diver 
" "yl 
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So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye. 
The watchful mother wafts th envenom d fly. 
Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd, 


165 Where linen folds the double corſlet lind. 


She turn'd the ſhaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Paſs'd the broad belt, and thro* the corſlet drove; 
The folds it pierc d, the plaited linen tore, 

And raz'd the skin, and drew the purple gore. 


170 As when ſome ſtarely trappings are decreed 


To grace a monarch on his bounding ſteed, 


A 


the —— For ſhe n all this action, to 
encreaſe the glory of the Greeks in the taking of Troy : Vet 
ſome Commentators have been ſo ſtupid, as to —— that Pa. 
las ſhould be employ'd firſt in the wounding of Menelaus, and 
after in the protecting him. 

- 163. Wafts ——— om d fly.) This is one of thoſe hum- 
ble compariſons whi — ſometimes uſes to diverſify his ſub- 
ject, but ————ů—— and correſponding in all 
* The care of the Goddeſs, the aer ſecurity 

laxs, the caſe with which the diverts danger, and 

the danger itſelf, are all included in this ſhort compaſs. To 
which it may be added, that if the providence of heavenly 
powers to their creatures is expreſ the love of a mother 
to her child, if men in regard to them are but as heedleſs 
ſleeping infants, and if thoſe dangers which may ſeem great 
to us, are by them as eaſily warded off as the fimile implies z 
there will appear ſomething ſublime in this conception, how- 
ever little Fa, = the image may be thought at firſt ſight in re- 
to a hero. A higher compariſon would but have tended 

to leſſen the diſparity between the Gods and man, and the juſt- 
neſs of the fimile had been loſt, as well as the grandeur of the 


ſentiment. 
v. 170. As when ſome flately trappings, &c.Þ Some have judg'd 
circumſtances in this fimile to be ſuperfluous, and _ 
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A nymph in Caria or Meania bred, 
Stains the pure iv ry with a lively red; 
With equal luſtre various colours vie, 


175 The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyrian dye. 


So, great Atride 5 ! ſhow'd thy facred blood, 


As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtilld the ſtreaming flood. 
| With 


* 


it foreign to the purpoſe to take notice, that this ivory was 
intended for the boſſes of a bridle, was laid up for a Prince, 
or that a woman of Caria or Maonia dy d it. Euftathius was of 
a different opinion, who extols this paſſage for the variety it 
preſents, and the learning it includes: We learn from hence 
that the Lydians and Carians were famous in the firſt times for 
their ſtaining in purple, and that the women excell'd in works 
of ivory: As alſo that there were certain ornaments which only 
Kings and Princes were privileged to wear. But without having 
recourſe to antiquities to juſtify this particulay, it may be al- 
ledg'd, that the ſimile does not conſiſt barely in the colours; 
It was but little to tell us, that the blond of Adenel/avs appearing 
on the whiteneſs of his skin, vyed with the purple ivory; 
but this implies, that the honourable wounds of a hero are the 
beautiful dreſs of war, and become him as much as the maſt 
22 ornaments in which he takes the field. Vigil, tis true, 

s omitted the circumſtance in his imitation of this compari- 
fon, Zu. 12. 


Iadum ſangu ines weluti vislauerit gftro 
Sf quis churn 


But in this he judges only for himſelf, and does not condemn 
Homer. It 28 no means proper that his ivory ſhould have 
deen a piece of martial accoutrement, when be apply d it ſo 
differently, transferring it from the wounds of a hero to the 

bluſhes of the fair Lavinia. | | 
V. 177. As down thy ſnowy thigh, ] Homer is very particular 
here, in giving the picture of the blood rvaaing le.» Los 
ce, 


V. 


The ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee! 
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With horrour ſeiz d, the King of Men deſcry'd 
The ſhaft infix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide: 


zo Nor leſs the Spartan fear d, before he found a 


The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 
Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 


The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 
And graſp'd his hand; while all the Greeks around 


135 Wich anſwering ſighs return'd the plaintive ſound, 


Oh dear as life! did I for this agree 
Wert 


trace, lower and lower, as will appear from the words them 


telves. 


To7ei To: Meviace wikvbyv wipe wypo? 
Ev@Quies, nvijuair', 433 oÞvptx d Univeple: 


The tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of theſe 
parts, firſt the —_— then the leg, then the foot, which might 
be tedious in Exgliſ: But the Author's defign being only to 
image the ſtreaming of the blood, it ſeem'd equivalent to make 
it trickle thro the length of an Alexdndrian line. 

v. 186. Oh dear as life, &c.] This incident of the wound of 
Menelaus gives oecafion to Homer to draw a fine deſcription of 
fraternal love in Agamemnon, On the firſt fight of it, he is 
ſtruck with amaze and confuſion, and now breaks out in ten- 
derneſs and grief. He firſt accuſes himſelf as the cauſe of this 
misfortune, by having conſented. to expoſe his brother to the 
fingle combate, which had drawn on this fatal conſequence. 
Next he inveighs againſt the Trans in general for their per- 
fidiouſneſs, as not yet knowing that it was the act of Pandg- 
rus only. He then comforts himſclf with the confidence that 
the Gods will revenge him upon Troy; but doubts by what 
hands this puniſhment may be inflicted, as fearing the _ 
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Wert thou expos d to all the hoſtile train, Di 
To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be ſlain? Sl 
190 The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, jo J 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur d line. T 
Nat thus our yows, confirm'd with wine and gore, U 
Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, Ml (/ 
Shall all be vain: When heav'n's revenge is ſlow, * 
195 Fove but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. gif 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 40 
Which Tres proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 40 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, C 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. ( 


2001 ſee the God, already, from the pole 
Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 
I fee th' Eternal all bis fury ſhed, 
And ſhake his Zgis o'er their guilty head. 
Such mighty woes on perjur d Princes wait; 
205 But thou, alas! deſerv'ſt a happier fate. 
Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 
And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe ? 


of Menelavs will force the Greeks to return with ſhame to their 

country. There is no contradiction in all this, but on the 
other fide a great deal of nature, in the confuſed ſentiments 
of Agamemmon on the occaſion, as they are very well explained 
by Spondanus, | 


2: Depriy'd 
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Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 

Shall. dream of conqueſts on the hoftile ſhore ; 
o Troy ſeiz d of Helen, and our glory loſt, g 

Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coaſt: 

While ſome proud Trejan thus inſulting cries, 

(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelans lies) 

Such are the trophies Greece from 1ion brings, b 
% And ſuch the conqueſts of her King of Kings! | 

Lo his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 

« And unreveng d, his mighty brother ſlain.” 

Oh! c'er that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 

O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's ſhame. 
zo He faid: A leader's and a brother's fears 

Poſſeſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chears: 


5. 213. While ſome proud Trojan, Ga] Agamemnon here 
calls to mind how, upon the death of his brother, the in- 
effectual preparations and actions againſt Troy muſt become 
a derifion to the world. This is in its-own nature a very ir- 
ritating ſentiment, tho' it were never fo careleſsly expreſt; but 
the Poet has found out a peculiar air of aggravation, in mak- 
ing him bring all the conſequences before his eyes, in a pic- 
ture of their Trojan enemies gathering round the tomb of the 
unhappy Menelaus, elated with pride, inſulting the dead, and 
throwing out diſdainful expreflions and curſes againſt him and 
his family. There is nothing which could more effeQtually * 
repreſent a ſtate of anguiſh, than the drawing ſuch an image 
as this, which ſhews a man increaſing his preſent unhappineſs 
by the proſpect of a future train of misfortunes. 


Let 
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230 Herald, be ſwift, and bid Machais bring 
His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan King 3 
Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Troy) 
The Grecian's ſorrow and the Dardan's joy. 
With haſty zeal the ſwift Talrbybins flies; 
235 Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 
And finds Machaon, where ſublime he ſtands 
In arms encirled with his native bands. 
Then thus: Machaon, to the King repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care ; 


Let not thy words the warmth af Greece abate; Pi 
The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate : 5 
Stiff with the rich embroider d work around, 
225 My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. a 
To whom the King. My brother and my friend, ! 
Thus, always thus, may heav'a thy life defend ! 18 
Now ſeek ſome skilful hand, whoſe pow'rful art ; 
May ſtanch th' effuſion, and extract the dart. ; 


Y. 222. Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate.] In 
Ag amemmon, Homer has ſhewn an example of a tender nature 
and fraternal affection, and now in Menelaus he gives us one 
of a generous warlike patience and preſence of mind. He 
ſpeaks of his own cafe with no other regard, but as this ac- 
eident of his wound may tend to the 2 — of the 
ſoldiers; and exhorts the General to beware of dejecting their 
ſpirits from the proſecution of the war, Sponda nus. 


Pierc'd 
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o Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 


A grief to us, a triumph to the foe. 

The heavy tidings griev'd the godlike man; 
Swift to his ſuccour thro' the ranks he ran: 
The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 


5 And all the chiefs in deep concern around. 


Where to the ſteely point the reed was join d, 
The ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. #3: 
Strait the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 
He loos d; the corſlet from his breaſt unbrac'd ; 


50 Then ſuck'd the bldod, and ſov'reign balm infus d, 


Which Chiron gave, and Z{culapius us d. 

While round the Prince the Greeks employ their care, 
The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war; 
Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, 


255 Once more the fields are filłd with dire alarms. 


Nor had you ſeen the King of Men appear 
Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpriz'd with fear; 
WP But 


. 20%. The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war.] They ad- 
Ke, the Ac 10 A0 belief that the ſhot of Pandarus 
was made by order of the Generals, Dacter. x 

v. 286. Nor bad you ſeen.) The Poet here changes his nar- 
ration, and turns himſelf to the reader in an Apoſtropbe. Lon- 
ginus, in his 22d chapter, commends this figure, as cauſing 
a reader to become a 22 and keeping his mind fixed 
upon the action before him. The Apoſtrophe (fays he) 1 
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But fond of glory, with ſevere delight, 

His beating boſom claim'd the riſing fight. 
260 No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ftay'd, 

Or preſs d the car with poliſh'd braſs inlay'd : 


But left Ewrymedon the reins to guide; 
The fiery courſers ſnorted at his fide. 


On foot thro all the martial ranks he moves, 
265 And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 
| Brave 


\ 
ders us more acva ben d, more attentive, and more full of the thing 
deſcribed. Madam Dacier will have it, that it is the Muſe who 
addreſſes herſelf to the Poet in the ſecond perſon : *Tis no 
great matter which, fince it has equally its effect either way. 

v. 264. Thro' all the martial ranks be moves, &c.] In the fol- 
lowing review of the army, which takes up a great part of 
this book, we fee all the ſpirit, art, and induſtry of a com- 

leat General; together with the proper characters of thoſe 
eaders whom be incites. amemnon confiders at this ſud- 
den exigence, that he ſhould firſt addreſs himſelf to all in ge- 
neral ; he divides his diſcourſe to the brave and the fearful, 
uſing arguments which ariſe from confidence or deſpair, paſ- 
fions which act upon us moſt forcibly : To the brave, he urges 
their ſecure hopes of conqueſt, fince the Gods muſt puniſh per- 
jury; to the timorous, their inevitable deſtruction, if the ene · 
my ſhould burn their ſhips. After this he flies from rank to 
rank, applying himſelf to each ally with particular artifice : 
He careſſes Idomeneus as an old friend, who had promiſed not 
to forſake him ; and meets with an anſwer in that hero's true 
character, ſhort, honeſt, hearty, and ſoldier-like, He praiſes 
the Ajaxes as warriours whoſe examples fired the army; and is 
received by them without any reply, as they were men who 
did not profeſs ſpeaking. He paſſes next to Neffor, whom he 
finds talking to his ſoldiers as he marſhal'd them; here he 
was, not to part without a complement on both fides ; he wiſhes 
him the ſtrength he had once in his youth, and is anſwer'd 
with an account of ſomething which the old hero had o_ 


Bot 
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Brave men! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 
Your ancient valour on the foes approve: | 
ove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Fove. 


Tis not for us, but guilty Trey to dread, 


Whoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'd head; 

Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 

And her dread warriours ſtrow the mournful plains, 
Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires ; 


Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 
Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 
Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find! 

Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom d to fly in vain? 


in his former days. From hence he goes to the troops which 
lay fartheſt from the place of action; where he finds Meneftbeus 
and Ulyſſes, not intirely unprepar'd, nor yet in motion, as be- 
ing ignorant of what had happen'd. He. reproves Ulyſſes for 
this, with words agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives 
an anſwer which net ill with the twofold character of a 
wiſe and a valiant man: Hereupon Agamemnon appears preſent 
to himſelf, and excuſes his haſty expreflions. The next he 
meets is Diomed, whom he alſo rebukes for backwardneſs, but 
after another manner, by ſetting before him the example of 
bis father. Thus is Agamemnon introduced, praifing, terrify- 
ing, exhorting, blaming, excuſing himſelf, and again rel 
ng into reproofs ; a livel pence of a great mind in 
highe emotion. And at the ame time the variety is ſo kept 
up, with a regard to the different characters of the leaders, 
that our thoughts are not tired with running along with kim 
over all his army. | 
Con- 
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280 Confus'd and panting, thus, the hunted deer 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
Still muſt ye wait the foes, and ſtill retire, 
Till yon' tall veſſels blaze with Trojan fire? 
Or truſt ye, Fove a valiant foe ſhall chace, 
285 To fave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 
This faid, be ſtalk' d with ample ſtrides along, 
To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng ; 
High at their head he ſaw the chief appear, 
And bold Meriones excite the rear. 
290 At this the King his gen'rous joy expreſt, k 
And claſp'd the warriour to his armed breaſt. | 
Divine Idomeneus! what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine? what praiſe ſhall we beſtow? 
To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 
295 Firſt in the fight, and ev ry graceful deed. 
For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous Loi” 
Reſtore our blood, end raiſe" the warriour's fouls, 15 
| ' 342 Tho 


. 296. For this, in — 67 8 J The antes uſually in their 
feaſts — * to the gueſts by equal portions, except when 
they took ſome particular occaſion to- ſhew diſtinction, and 
give the preference to any one perſon. It was then look'd 
upon. as the higheſt mark of honour to be allotted the beſt 
portion of meat and wine, and to be allowed an exemption 
from the laws of the feaſt, in drinking wine unmingled and 
without int. This cuſtom was much more ancient than the 

time 


* 
. 
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Tho? all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 
o Be ſtill thyſelf; in arms a mighty name; 
Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 
To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt; 
Secure of me, O King ! exhort the reſt; 
Fix'd to thy ſide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, 
v5 Thy firm aſſociate in the day of war. 

But let the ſignal be this moment giv'n; 

To mix in fight is all I ask of heav'n. 
The field ſhall prove how perjuries ſucceed, 

And chains or death avenge their impious deed. 


10 Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe purſues, 
And next the troops of either Ajax views: 
In one firm orb the bands were rang d around, 
A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 
Thus from the lofty promontory's brow _ 
15 A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring ſtorm below; 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, | 
GO in 18 ſtreams, and ſail along the skies, 


= time of the Trojan war, and we find it practiſed in the banquet 
bo iven by Jeſpb to his brethren in g 055 Gen. 43. V. ult. And 
LO ſent 2 e to thim Yrs before him, but Benjamin's * 1001 


- 24 times ſo much 'as any of theirs, Duc ier. 


nd | | * | * in 
he ' > wb a 157 ' 5-4 * . 
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Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 
The cloud condenfing as the Weſt-wind blows : 
320 He dreads th* impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 
To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 
Such, and ſo thick, th' embatrel'd ſquadrons ſtood, _ 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood; 
A ſhady light was ſhot from glimm'ring ſhields, 
325 And their brown arms obſcur'd the dusky fields. 
O heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 
Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 
(Exclaim'd the King) who raiſe your eager bands 
With great examples, more than loud commands. 
330 Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt ! 
Soon ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown'd, 
And Treys proud walls lie ſmoaking on the ground. 
Then to the next the Gen'ral bends his courſe; 
335 (His heart exults, and glories in his force) 
There rev'rend Neftor ranks his Pylian bands, 
And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 


With 


There.rev'rend Neſtor ranks bis Pylian bands. J This 
is 3; 36. 7 whom Homer chiefly celebrates for martial diſci- 
pline ; of the reſt he is content to ſay they were valiant, and 
ready to fight: The 22 long obſervation and experience of 


, fi this 
Vater, render'd him the fitteſt perſon to be diſtinguiſhed on 


— — 
— — 
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With ſtricteſt order ſets his train in arms, 

The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warms. 
349 Alaſtor, Chromins, Hamon round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 

The horſe and chariots to the front aſſign'd, | 

The foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang d behind ; 

The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupply, pt 
345 Inclos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly: 


He 


account. The diſpoſition of his troops in this place (toge- 
ther with what he is made to ſay, that their forefathers uſed 
the ſame method) may be a proof that the-art of war was 
well known in Greece before time of Homer, Nor indeed 
can it be imagined otherwiſe, in an age when all the world 
-made their acquiſitions by force of arms only, What is moſt 
to be wonder'd at, is, that they had not the uſe of cavalry, all 
men engaging either on foot, or from chariots (a particular ne- 
ceffary to be known by every reader of Homer's battels.) In 
theſe chariots there were always two perſons, one of whom on 
fought, the other was wholly employ'd in managing the Horſes. 
Madam Dactier, in her excellent preface to Homer, is of opi- 
nion, that there were no horſemen till near the time of Saud, 
threeſcore years after the ſiege of Trey; ſo that altho" Cavalry 
were in uſe in Homer's days, yet he thought himſelf obliged to 
regard the cuſtoms of the age of which be writ, rather than 
thoſe of his own. hy 
v. 344. The middle fpace ſuſpect᷑ed troops ſupply.] This arti» 
fice of phcing thoſe men whoſe behaviour was moſt to be doubted, 
in the middle, (ſo as to put them under a neceſſity of engaging 
even againſt their inclinations) was followed by Hannibal in 
the battel of Zama ; as is obſerved and praiſed by Polybius, who 
uotes this verſe on that occaſion, in acknowledgment of 
mers skill in military diſcipline. That out Author was 
the firſt maſter of that art in Greece, is the opinion of Alias, 
Tactic. c. 1. F. 12 — 2 1 of Pyrrbus King 
of Epirus's following this in ion of Homer; . 
N 22 1. 3 2 P | i, 
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He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed, 
Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed; 

Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; | 3 
No ſtrength nor skill, but juſt in time, be try'd: 

350 The charge once made, no warriour turn the rein, 

But fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd train. 

He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caſt. 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte ; 


Nor , 
Fi. 2. e. 3. So Ammianus Marcellinus, J. 14- pater caters 
vit peditum 1 Ha medium inter acies ſpucium, He- 
2 diſpefttionem, præſtituit. 13 


v. 352, et er, the field ſhall a | \ 
85 From forth bis Lees mount the next Kc. . 
The words. in the original are capable of four different figni- 3 
22 as 78 — The __ 2 5 — in 
hting u riot win a chariot enemy, 
— he thall continue 0 ght, and not retire from the engagement to 
5 his he f „ that if any one be thrown out 
his chariots he —5 happens to be neareſt ſhall' hald forth 
his javelin to help him up into his own. The third is 
nnr t if any one be caſt from his chariot, 
would up __  —_— 
ap ogy his favelin and not admit him, for fear of inter- 
the combate. The fourth ie the ſenſe which is fol- 
— in the tranſlation, as ſeeming much the moſt natural, that 
eyery one ſhould be left to govern his own chariot, and the other 
who is admitted, fight only with the javelin. The reaſon of 
this advice appears Ge hav Freech of — neas in the 
"next book : * 


honour. 5 this .— anſwers, that it is more p 


TY — 


| 1 Upon 
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Nor ſeek unpractis d to direct the car, 


355 Content with jaw lins to provoke the war. 


Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts: made, 

And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 


And touch'd with tranſport. great Arrides heart. 
Oh! had'ſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires ! 

But waſting years that wither human race, 

365 Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 


Upon occaſion of the various and contrary. fignifications of 
which theſe words are faid to be capable, and which Z4fa- 
thius and Dac ier profeſs. to admire as an excellence; Monſ. de 
la Motte, in his late diſcourſe upon Homer, very juſtly animad- 
verts, that if this be true, it is a. grievous fault in Homer, For 
what can be more abſurd than to imagine, that the orders 
given in a battel ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguous. terms, 
as to be capable of many meanings? Theſe double interpre- 


__ tations muſt proceed not from any defign in the Author, but 


purely from the ignorance of the moderns in the Greek tongue : 
t being impoſſible for any one to poſſeſs the dead longupgee 
to ſuch a degree, as to he certain of all the graces and neg- 
ligences 3 or to know preciſely how-far the licences and bold- 
neſſes of expreſſion were happy, or forced. But Criticks, to be 
/ — 1 attribute to the Poet all the random ſetiſes that 

amuſe them, and imagine they ſee in 2 fingle word a Whale 
-heap'of things, which no modern language can expreſs 3; fo ate 
oftentimes charmed with nothing but the confuſion of their own 


P 2 What 
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What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be! 
And age the lot of any chief but thee. 
Thus to th' experienc'd Prince Atrides cry'd; 
He ſhook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 
370 Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 
| That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain | 
Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 
But heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, 
375 Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thoſe: 
The ficld of combate fits the young and bold, 1 
The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 
To you the glorious confli& I reſign, | 
| Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 
380 He faid. With joy the monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneſi heus on the duſty ſhore, 
With whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ſtands; 
And next Ulyſſes, with his ſubje& bands. 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew fo far 
335 The peace infring'd, nor heard the ſounds of war; 


* 


The 


$4. Remote their forces lay.) This is a reaſon why the 
A ts and Meneftbeus were not yet in motion. Tho' 
another may be added with re ſpect to the former, that it did not 


end with the wildem ef Ulyſes to fall on with kis forces 


5 
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The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 
To watch the motion, dubious of th' event. 
The King, who faw their ſquadrons yet unmoy'd, 
With haſty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 
390 Can Peteus ſon forget a warriour's part, 
And fears Ulyſſes, skilld in ev'ry art? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 
To mix in combate which yourſelyes negle& ? 
From you twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 
395 The ſhock of armies, and commence the war. 
For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 
To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt : 
And can you, chiefs! without a bluſh ſurvey 
Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray? 
400 Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite? 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 
Ulyſſes heard: The hero's warmth o'erſpread 
His cheek with bluſhes; and ſevere, he fad: 
Take back th' unjuſt reproach! Behold we ſtand 
405 Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 


till he was well aſſured. Tho“ courage be no inconfiderable 

part of his character, yet it is always join'd with great cau- 
tion. Thus we ſee him ſoon after in the very heat of battel, 
when his friend was juſt ſlain before his eyes, firſt looking 
carefully about him, before he would throw his ſpear to revenge 
hi | | 
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Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 
Then give thy warriour-chief a,warriour's due, 
Who dares to act whate'er thou dar'ſt to view. 
410 Struck with his gen'rous wrath, the King replies; 
* Oh great in action, and in council wiſe! Y | FE 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the fame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn d in human kind, 
415 Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind, | 
- Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 5 44 
The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friendy 
He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His ſteeds and chariots wedg d in firm array: 
20 (The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide) 
To whom with ſtern reproach the monarch cry'd ; 4 
Oh ſon of Tydexs ! (he, whoſe ſtrength. could tame. 
The bounding ſteed, in arms a mighty name) 
Can'ſt thou, remote, the mingling hoſts. deſcry, 
425 with hands unactive, and a careleſs eye? 
Not thus thy Sire the fierce encounter fear'd ; 
Still fixſk in front the matchleſs Prince appear d: 
| Whas: glarious-toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro' the ranks of fight! 


I 
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4301 a him once, when gath'ring martial pow'rs 
A peaceful gueſt, he ſought Mycene's tow'rs; 
Armies he ask d, and armies had been, giv'n, 
Not we deny'd, but Foue forbad from heav'n ; 
While dreadful comers glaring from afar 

435 Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war. 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 
A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the foes; 
Thebes hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 

440 The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 
And dar'd to combate all thoſe chiefs around; 
Dar d and ſubdu'd, before their haughty Lord; 
For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 
Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 

445 To bar his paſſage fifty warriours lay; 

Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 
Maon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 


5. 430. J ſaw bim once, when, &c.] This long narration 
concerning the hiſtory of Tydeus, is not of the nature of thoſe 
for which Homer has been blam'd with ſome colour of Juſtice : 
It is not a cold tory, but a warm reproof, while the particu- 
Iarizing the actions of the father is made the higheſt incentive 
to the ſon. Accordingly the air of this ſpeech ought to be 

© Infpirited above the common narrative ſtyle. As for the ſto- 

i itſelf, it is finely told by Statius in the ſecond book of the 


Tehalit. 20 18 
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Thoſe fifty ſlaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He fpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 


450 Such Tydews was, and ſuch his martial fire; 


Gods! how the ſon degen'rates from the fire? 
No words the God-like Diomed return'd, 


But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd : 
Not ſo fierce Capanens' undaunted ſon, 8 


455 Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun. 


What needs, O monarch, this invidious praiſe, 
Ourſclves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides! and confeſs, | 
Our valour equal, tho our fury leſs. 


\ 


5. 452. No words the God-like Diomed return'd.] © 
% Dicmed is reproved by Agamemnon, he holds his peace in re- 
« ſpect to his General; but Stbenelus retorts upon him with 
« boaſting and inſolence. It is here worth obſerving in what 
% manner — behaves himſelf; be . by Sthenelus 
% without affording any reply; whereas juſt before, when Ulyſſes 
« teſtify'd his reſentment, he immediately return'd him an an- 
« ſwer. For as it is a mean and ſervile x Hrhay and unbecoming 
« the majeſty of a Prince, to make apologies to every man 
in juſtification of what he has ſaid or done; ſo to treat all 
« men with equal negle& is mere pride and exceſs of folly. 
«© We alſo ſee of Diomed, that tho' he refrains from ſpeaking 
« in this place, when the time demanded action; he after- 
1% wards expreſſes Hmſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhews him not 


«4 to have been inſenſible of this unjuſt rebuke: (in the ninth 


% Bock) when he tells the King, he was the firſt who had dar'd 
, 5 bs reproach him with want of courage,” Plutarch of reading 
the Poets, | wy”! N #1 eee 


With 
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460 With fewer troops'we ſtorm'd the Theban wall, 
And happier, ſaw the ſev'nfold city fall. 
In impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd; 
The ſons ſubdu d, for heav'n was on their fide. 
Far more than heirs of all our parent's fame, 
465 Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 
To him Tydides thus. My friend forbear, 
Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the King revere: 
His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 
Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage; . 
470His the firſt praiſe, were Nion's tow'rs overthrown 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own. 
Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 
Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. 


_He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
4.75 Sprung from his car; his ringing arms reſound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 
Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the. war. 


v. 460. We florm'd the Theban wall.] The firſt Theban war, 
of which Agamemnon ſpoke in the preceding lines, was ſeven 
and twenty years before the war of Trey. Sthenelus here ſpeaks 
of the ſecond Theban war, which happen'd ten years after the 
firſt : when the ſons. of the ſeven captains conquer d the city, 
de fore which their fathers were deſtroyed. Tydeus expired gnaw- 

the head of his enemy, and Capaneus was thunder-firuck 
le he blaſphemed Jupiter. Vid. Stat, Tbebaid. 2 


wh 
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As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 5 
Firſt move the whitening furface of the ſeas, 


The 


. 478. As when the winds.) Madam Dacier thinks it 
ſeem ſomething odd, that an army going to conquer fhoull 
be compared to the waves going to. break themſelves againſt 
the ſhore ; and would ſolve the appearing abſurdity by ima- 
gining the Poet laid not the ſtreſs ſo much upon this circum- 
Rance, as upon the ' ſame waves aſſaulting a rock, lifting them- 
ſelves over its head, and covering it with foam as the rrepby 
1 victory, (as the expreſſes it.) But to this it may be an- 
r*'d, That neither did the Greeks get the better in this bat- 
tel, nor will a compariſon be allowed intirely beautiful, which 
inſtead of illuſtrating its ſubjet, ſtands it ſelf in need of ſb 
much illuſtration and refinement, to be brought to agree with 49 
it. The paſſage naturally bears this ſenſe : Ar when, upon the 
rifi the wind, the waves roll after one another to the ſhore ; 
at 45 there-is a diſtant motion in the ſea, then — approach 
#0 break with 2 on the flirand, and Hy riſe lling ever the 
rocks, and toſs their foam above their beads : So the Greeks, ar 
Ain, marched in order one after another filently to the gb. 
Where the 3 — — proſecuting the n, and 
. 4, leaves the reader to carry it on, and image to 
himſelf the future tumult, rage, and force of the battel, in op- 
sition to that filence in which he deſcribes the troops at pre- 
ſent, in the lines immediately enfuing. What co this 
expoſition is, that Virgil has made uſe of the ſimile in the ſame 
ſenſe in the ſeventh reid. | | 


Flufus uti primo carpit cùm a 2 vento 
Paxlatim ſeſe tollit 2. & _ undas : 
Crit; inde imo confurgit ad athera funds. 


V. 478. A. when the winds, &c.] This is the firſt battel in 
Homer, and it is worthy obſervation with what grandeur it is 
deftribed, and raiſed by one circumſtance above another, till 
all is involved in horrour and tumult: The foregoing fimile 
of the winds, rifing by degrees into a general tempeſt, is an 

Image of the progreſs of his own ſpirit in this 9 
We fee firſt an innumerable army moving in order, and are 
amous'd with the pomp and filence ; then waken'd with the 
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480 The billows float in order to the ſhore, 

The wave behjod rolls on, the wave before; 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er the racks, and. thunder to the skies. 
Sa to the fight the thick Battalions throng, 


4358 Shields urg d on ſhields, and men drove men along. 


Sedate and ſilent move the num rous bands; 
No ſound, no whiſper, but their Chief's commands, 


Thoſe only heard; with awe the reſt obey, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. 


*_ Not ſo the Trojans; from their hoſt aſcends 


en ral ſhout that all the region rends. 
* when the fleecy flocks unnumber d ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 


495 The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills: 


Such clamours roſe from various nations round, 
Mix'd | was the murmur, and confus'd the found. 
Each hoſt now Joins, and each a God inſpires, 


Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 


noiſe and elamour; next they join 3 the adverſe Gods are let 
down among them; the imaginary perſons of Terrour; Flight, 
Diſcord, ſucceed to re-inforce them; then all is — 
fury, and a confaGon of Horrours, only that at different o ; 
ings e behold- the diftiat deaths ef bt and d 
. n the Gees . | * 


6 ri 
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5oo Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terrowr reign ; 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain : | 50 
Diſcord ! dire ſiſter of the ſlaught ring pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour, 
| While 


75. 502. Diſcord, dire fifter, &e.) This is the paſſage fo high- 
ly extoll'd by Longinus, as one of the moſt fignal inſtances of 
the noble ſublimity of this author: where it is ſaid, that the 
image here drawn of Diſcord, whoſe bead tauch' d the heavens, and 

2 feet were on earth, may as juſtly be apply'd to the vaſt 

reach and elevation of the genius of Homer. But Monſ. Boileau 

informs us, that neither the quotation nor theſe words were in 
the original ef Longinus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Pe- 
tra. However the beſt encomium is, that Vigil has taken it 
word for word, and apply d it to the perſon of Fe. 


* 
. 


Parva metu primd, mox ſeſe attollit in aurar, 
Ingrediturgue ſole, & caput inter nubila condi. 


Avriftides had formerly blamed Homer for admitting Diſcord” 
into heaven,. and axcay of takes up the criticiſm to throw him 
below Virgil. Fame (he ſays) is properly feign'd to hide her 
Kead in the clouds, becauſe the grounds and authors of ru- 
mours are commonly unknown. As if the ſame 'might not 
be alledg's for Homer, fince the grounds and authors. of Dif+ 
cord are often no leſs ſecret. Macrobius has put this among 
the paſſages where he thinks Vigil has fallen ſhort in his imi- 
tation of Hemer, and brings theſe reaſons for his opinion: 
Hemer repre ſenta Diſcord' to riſe- from ſmall beginnings, and 
aſterwards in ber enereaſe to reach the heavens; Vigil has 
faid this of Fame, but not with equal propriety; for the ſub- 

are very different: Difcerd,” tho' it rezehes to war and 
devaſtation, is ſtill Diſcord; nor ceaſes to be whit it was at 
firſt : But Fame, when it grows to be univerſal, is Fame no 
longer, but becomes knowledge and* certainty 35 for who 
ealls any thing Fame, which is known ſrom earth to heaven, 
Nor has Vigil equalld the fireigth of Homer's hyperbole, 
for one ſpeaks of heaven, the other only of the c/ 45 Ma- 
crab, Sat. I. 5. c. 13. Scaliger is very angry at this laſt period, 
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While ſcarce the skies her horrid head can bound, 
505 She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 


The nations bleed, where-c'er her ſteps ſhe turns, 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combate burns. 


and by miſtake blames Ge/lius for it, in whom there is no 
ſuch thing,” His words are fo inſolently dogmatical, that bare 
to quote them is to anſwer them, and the only anſwer whi 
ſuch a ſpirit of criticiſm deſerves. Clamant gudd Maro de Fa- 
_ dixit cam inter nubila caput — . tamen Homerus un- 
ipſe accepit, in calo caput Eridis conflituit, Fam tibi 9 
me 4 Non fum —— nolo imitari: 2 22 — 
eft verum, Content ionem ponere caput in cælo. Ridiculum eft, fa- 
tuum eff, Homericum eft, Græculum eff. Poet. J. 5 6. 3. | 
This fine verſe was alſo criticis'd by Monf. Perault, who 
accuſes it as a forc'd and extravagant hyperbole. M. Boikas 
anſwers, That hyperboles as ſtrong are daily uſed'even in com- 
mon diſcourſe, and that nothing is in effect more ſtrictiy true 
than that Diſcord reigns over all the earth, and in heaven it 
ſelf ; that is to ſay, among the Gods of Homer, It.is not (con- 
tinues this excellent critick) the deſcription of a giant, as this: 
cenſor would pretend, but a juſt allegory ;z and as he makes Dife 
cord an allegorical perſon, ſhe may be of what fize he pleaſes 
without ſhocking us; fince it is what we regard only as an idea 
and creature of the fancy, and not as a, material ſubſtance that 
has any being in nature. The expreffion in the Pſalms, that 
the impious man it lifted up as a cedar of Libanus, does by 
no means imply that the impious man was a giant as gall as . 
a cedar. Thus far Po:ileau ; and upon the Whole we may ob- 
ſerve, that it ſeems not only the fate of great genius to, have 
met with the moſt malignant criticks, but of the fineſt and no- 
bleſt paſſages in them to have been particularly pitch*d upon for 
impertinent criticiſms. Theſe are the divine boldneffes, which 
in their very nature provöke ignorance and ſhort- fightedyeſs to 
ſhew themſelves'; nd which whoever is capable of attaining, 
muſt alſo certainly know, that they will be attack d by ſuc h, 
r 


Now 


* 
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To armour armour, lance to lance oppos d. 


510 Hoſt againſt hoſt with N ſquadrons drew, 


The ſounding e darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 


And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 
With ſtreaming blood the lipp'ry fields are dy d. 


515 And laughter d heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 


As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hill; 


7. 5ob. Now fhield with fhigld, &c,] The verſes which fal- 


pz. excell'd by 2 "Homer 
an e ha uur a a oder 4 = — 
Imatin nſexting them 04 in t 


ſame, _ 

EI book. They are * happily ! 1 1 
m clypeys c . B 

bye Ar , Pede fes, & cuſpide cuſpis, rc. | 

288 As torrents roll.] This compariſon of rivers meeting 


with two, armies mingling in — is an = 
Dk 


s, 22 (to. fay 90 mo 
ws nd the Inj 22 
„ decurſu. 7 
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Ruſh to the vales, and pour d along the plain. 
Roar throꝰ a thouſand chanels to the main; 
520 The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the found: 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 
| The bold Antilechus the flaughter led, 
The firſt who ſtrook a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
525 Raz'd his high creſt, and thro' his helmet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 
So figks a tow r, that long aſſaults had ſtood 
Of force and fire ; its walls beſmear'd with blood. 
530 Him, the bold “ Leader of th. Abantian throng » 7 
dein d to defpoll, and drag d the corps donn: 
But while he ſtrove to tug th' inſerted dart, 1 
Agezor's jaw lin reach d the heros hears. 

His flank, unguarded by his ample field. | 
535 Admits the lance : He falls, and ſpurns the field; 
The nerves unbrac u fupport his limbs no more; 
The foul comes floating in a tide of gore. | 


v. $22» The 4% Antilochus.} Ant ilacbus the fon of Nefhr is 
firſt who the engagement. It fcems as if the old 
having | done the greateſt ſervice he was capable of at 
kis yeare, ih diſpoſing the troops in the beſt order-(as we haye 
3 taken care to ſet his fon at the head of them, 
to give him the glory of beginning the battel, 7b | 


Trojans 
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Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain : 
The war renews, the warriours bleed again; 
540 As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 
In blooming youth fair Si moiius fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell: 
Fair Simoiſiui, whom his mother bore 
545 Amid the flocks on ſtlver Simoiy ſhore : 
The Nymph deſcending from the hills of Ii, 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry fide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Simoiz nam'd the lovely boy. 
ain 
5. $40. At ver their prep vapeciens woleet 1 This 
mort — rd in the Cle — of — x J Auro: 
de, which Scaliger obſerves upon as too abrupt. But may it not 
be anſwer' d that ſuch a place as this, where all things are rh 
confuſion, ſeems not to admit of any fimile, except of one hie 
ſcarce exceeds a metaphor in length ? When two heroes are en- 
gag d, there is a plain view to be given us of their actions, and 
there a long fimile may be of uſe, to raiſe and enliven them 
, by parallel circumſtances ; but when the s fall in pro- 
mi — upon one another, the — x des wer icq 
rticular images; and conſequently compariſons of any len 
— be leſs natural. rn $1 | ov. 
v. 542. In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fell.] This Prince 
receiv'd his name from the river Simo, on whoſe banks he 
was born. It was the cuſtom of the eaſtern people to give 
names to their children deriv'd from the moſt remarkable ac- 
cidents of their birth. The holy ſcripture is full of exam- 
ples of this kind. It is alſo uſual in the Old Teſtament to 
compare Princes to trees, cedars, Cc. as Simbifus is here re- 
ſembled to a poplar, Dacier, | 


\ 


Short 
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50 Short was his date! by dreadful 4jax lain 


55 


He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 

So falls a poplar, that in watry ground po 
Rais'd high the head, with ſtately branches crown's; 
(relld by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 

To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 


V. 552, So falls a poplar, }] Euftathius in Macrobiut prefers ts 
this fimile 2 of Virgil Nd — AEneid, | 


Ae veluti in ſummis antiquam montibus ornum, 
Cam ferro acciſam — bi pennibus inſtant 
Eruere agricole certatim; illa uſque minatur, 
Et tremefact᷑ a comam concuſſo vertice nutat ; 
Vulneribus donec paulatim evifta ſupremim 


Congemuit, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 


Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his tranſlation of Homer, has 
diſcours'd upon this occafion very judiciouſly, Homer ( ſays 
he) intended no more in this place than to ſhew how comely 
the body of Simorfius appear'd as he lay dead upon the bank 
of Scamander, trait and tall, with a fair head of hair, like a. 
ſtrait and high poplar with the boughs fill on; and not at 
all to deſcribe the manner of his falling, which (when a 
man is-wounded thro' the breaſt as he was with a ſpear) is 
always ſudden. Virgil's is the deſcription of a great tree fall- 
ing when many men together hew it down. He meant to 
compare the manner how Troy after many battels, and after 
the loſs of many cities, conquer'd by the many nations under 
Agamemnon in a long war, was thereby weaken'd, and at laſt 
overthrown, with a great tree hewn round about, and then 
falling by little and little leiſurely. So that neither theſe two 
deſcriptions, nor the two compariſons, can be compared toge= 
ther. The image of a man lying on the ground is one thing ; 
the image of falling (eſpecially of a kingdom) is another. 
* 1 2 gives no advantage to Virgil over Homer, - Thus 
r. 3. | 


Cut 
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Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its, beauteous honours on its head; 
There left a ſubje& to the wind. and rain, 
And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain. 
560 Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiſius lies 
Stretch d on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. bs 
At Ajax, Antiphus his jav'lin threw ; | 
Fhe pointed lance with erring fury flew, 0 
And Leucus, lov'd by wiſe Ulyſes, flew 
565 He drops the corps of Simozſius lain, 
And finks a breathleſs carcaſs on the plain | ö 
This ſaw Vſſi, and with grief enrag e J 
Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd; » 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
570 In act to throw; but cautious, look d around. 
Struck at his fight the Trojans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the jav'lin as it flew. | 
A Chief ſtood nigh who from Abydes came, 
Old, Priam's ſon, Democoos was his name; 
575 The weapon enter d cloſe above his ear, 
Cold thro? his temples glides the whizzing ſpear ; 
Wich piercing ſhrieks the youth refigns bis breath, 
His exe-ball darken with the ſhades of death ; 
| Pond'rous 
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Pond'rous he falls; his clanging arms reſound;, 
jo And his broad buckler rings againſt the grougd, 

* Seiz'd with affright the boldeſt foes appear; 
Ev'n godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 
' Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled; 
The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the,dead, 
8 But Phabus now from Iii tow'ring height 
Shines forth reveal d, and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with foxce oppoſe; 
Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes! 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb d with ſteel z 
90 Vour weapons, enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 
Have you forgot what ſeem d your dread, before? 
The great, the fierce Achilles, fights no more. 


247 


nerva 2 courage with conduct) which the Poet repreſents 
as co 


appearance of . 

5. 592. Achilles fights no mere. Homer from time-to time 
puts readers in mind of Achilles, during. his abſence from 
the war; and finds occafions of celebrating his valour with 


than this, where Apollo himſelf tells the Trojans they have no- 
2 fince Acbilles fights no longer againſt them. 
acer, | 


: 


Au 


Apollo thus from Hion's lofty towers 

Array d in terrours, rouz d the Trojan pow'rs : 

595 While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, 
And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 

Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 

In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 
A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, 

600(Who from cold Enns led the Thracian crew) 
Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, = 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, | ; 


Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, | 
op And [preads-for aid his unavailing hands, 
The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And thro' his navel drove the pointed death: 
His guſhing entrails ſmoak d upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
610 His lance bold Theas at the conqu'ror ſent. 
Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 
And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom. ſtood: 
rill from the dying chief, approaching near, 
615 Thi Zolian warriour tugg'd his weighty ſpear: 


8 | Thea 
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Then ſudden way'd his flaming faulchion round, 


l 


And gaſt'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound. 
The corps now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 
To ſpoil his arms the victor trove in vain; 


» The Thracian. bands againſt the victor preſt; 


A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt. 


Stern Theas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 


In ſullen fury ſlowly quits the prize. 


Thus fell two Heroes ; one the pride of Thraco, 
5 And one the Leader of th' Epeian race; 


Death's fable ſhade at once o'ercaſt their eyes, 

In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 

With copious {laughter all the fields are red, 

And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 


0 Had ſome brave Chief this martial ſcene beheld, 


By Pallas guarded thro! the dreadful field, 


Might _ 


y. * Had fome brave ebigf.] The turning off in this place 
from the actions of the field, to repreſent to us a man with 
ſecurity and calmneſs walking thro it, without being able to 
reprehend any thing in the whole action; this is not only a 


fine praiſe of the battel, but as it were a breathing-place to 


the poetical ſpirit of the author, after having rapidly run a- 
long with the heat of the engagement: He ſeems like one 


who having got over a part of his journey, ſtops upon an e- 


minence to look back upon the ſpace he has paſs'd, and 
concludes the book with an agreeable pauſe or reſpite. 
The reader will excuſe our taking notice of ſuch a trifle, as 


that it was an old ſuperſtition, that this fourth book * — 
14 


— — — 


* 
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Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And ſwords uround bim innocentiy play, . 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
635 And counted Heroes where he counted Men. | 

So foughr'each'hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir d, 

And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir'd. 


4 I 
Tiad: being laid under the head, was a cure for the Quartan | 
Aue. Serenus Sammonicus, a celebrated phyfician in the time 
of the younger Gordian, and preceptor to that Emperor, has Y 
gravely preſerib'd it among other receipts in his medicinal 
precepts, Præc. 50. 
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Publiſh'd with His Majeſty's Royal Licence, 

The Embaſſador and his Functions; written by Monſieur de 
hate xe P rivy-Counſtllor to the Duke o Brun rick and Lu- 
r 8 the t of Sove- 
reigns to Tend 1 Einbafſadors : The ſeveral Orders of publick Mini- 
ſters : Of the birth, learning, and age of Enibaffadors, and the 


"Oiedly EV, 


truſt repoſed in them : Their Inſtryustions, Letters of 


Paſſports, Entries, Audierices, Ceremonies, Viſits, "Ap- 
e competition 


Powers, 
— — u . Privileges, Cc. The 


Spain, and ſeveral other Princes and States 
about Rank. - iT; Treating of the Functions of Embaſſadors : 
— — : Their Liberty of Speech : Their 


ſecret 3 Of their mediatory Treaties : 
Of the Treaty of 2225 und all other Treaties in the laſt 
Century: of Ratification : The Lives and Characters of the 
moſt i Embaſſadors, and of ſeveral ſplendid Embaſſes, 


vin. 1. That of Sir Francis Wal fingbam ſeven Deen Elizabeth 
to France. 2. The Duke of Buckingham to Spain and France. 
3. Sir Robert Shirley, Embaſſador from the King of Perf a to 
King James I. 4. Mr. Lockhart, Miniſter of England, - at the 
Pyrenean Treaty. 5. The Lord Falconbridge tothe French King 
F > Dunkirk, 8. The Duke of Cregui to Cromoell. 7. Sir 
Fobn Trevor to France, 8. The Hollis to France, 9. The 
Earl of Eſſex to Denmark. 10, Sir Milliam Temple to the Hague 
and Nimeguen, With many other Embaſſies from England, 


France, and Spain, which afford uſeful hiſtorical Relations no 


where elſe to be fouhd. Alſo, a large Account of the Conſtitu- 


tion of the German Empire, the Manner of electing their Empe- 


' rors, of the Electoral College, of the Golden Bull, of the Elec- 


tion of the King of the Remanz, the Rights and Prague of 


Books printed for B. Lintot. 


the ſeveral EleQtors, and the Laws and Uſages of the 
35 . large Paper. | | 


 . The Hiſtory of the Saracens. Containing the Lives of 
Abubeker, Omar, Othman, Ali, Haſan, Moawiyab I. Yexid 1, 
Moawiyah II. Abdolla, Merwan I. and Ad md lick, the im- 
mediate Succeſſors of Mabomer, Giving an Account of their 
moſt remarkable Battels, Sieges, Sec. particularly thoſe of A. 
leppo, Antioch, Damaſcus, andria and Feruſalem. Illuſtra- 
ting the Religion, Rites, Cuſtoms, and Manner of Living of 
that warlike $> — Collected from the moſt authentick Ara- 
. Sick Authors, eſpecially Manuſcripts, not hitherto publiſh'd in 
: _ European guage, By Simon Oclley, B. Profeſſor 
- Arabick in the Univerfity of Cambridge, In two Volumes, 
rice 103. 


Journal of a Voyage perform'd by Monſieur de a Sale, to 
the Gulph of Mexico, to the mouth of the Mifiſippi- river: 
Containing an account of the Settlements he endeavour'd to 
make on the Coaſt of the aforeſaid Bay, his unfortunate 


Death, and the Travels of his Compani for the ſpace of 
© eight hundred Leagues acroſs that Country of Ame- 


rica, now called Leviſi ana (and given by the King of France 
to Monß'eur Cromat) till they came from Canada. Written in 
French by Monfieur Foite/, Commander in that Expedition, 
and tranſlated from the Edition juſt publiſh'd at Paris, with 
an exact Map of that vaſt Country, and a Copy of the Let- 
ters Patents granted by the King of France to Croxat, 
P rice 3% + 1h 
5 | 
* 

The Fruit-Garden Kalender: Or a ſhort Summary of the Art 
of managing the Fruit-Garden. Teaching in order of Time what 
is to be done therein every Month in the Year, containing ſeveral 
new and plain Directions more particularly relating to the VINE, 
To which is added an Appendix, of the Uſefulneſs of the Ba- 
rometer; with ſome ſhort Directions how to make a right Judg- 
ment of the Weather. By John Laurence, M. A. Rector of 
Telverteft in Northamptonſhire, | 


'  Freſnoy's Art of Painting. A Poem, with Remarks. Tranſ- 
" Hated by Mr. Dryden: And an original Preface, containing a Pa- 
© xallel betwixt Painting and Poetry. By Mr. Dryden. As alſo an 
Account of the moſt eminent Painters, = and modern; much 
enlarg d by R. Graban Ef; be ſecond Edition. 
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